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To Catherine Groves, longtime friend and beloved fellow-seeker 


Foreword 

Do you have any idea how few people out there are like Robert Price? Well, you 
could say that obviously there is only one of him. And yes, that is true. But that is a sad 
thing. People like him, who have the scholarship about religion and then experience 
inside religion—who have a skeptic’s eye but a compassionate heart, mixed with brutal 
and dead-on humor—well, those people are rare people. I mean, really rare. You see, 
most critics of mysticism are only critics, and most believers are only believers, but 
Robert Price understands it from all sides. He has the vast knowledge and wit to deliver 
accurate overviews and analysis of all the latest contemporary spiritual approaches that 
have infiltrated the marketplace of ideas. 

When Oprah did two entire shows about The Secret, I was flabbergasted. I mean, 

I like to think of Oprah as a voracious reader and a champion of women as intelligent 
people who can think critically. Someone who wouldn’t be taken in by something so 
blatantly aimed at commercializing spirituality. A book that takes simple ideas and cloaks 
them in mystery for the purpose of selling more books. People were coming up to me 
right and left asking if I had read The Secret. Copies of The Secret were littered around 
the edges of the sitcom set where I was working when it was first released. I tried to tell 
people what I thought, what crap I thought it was. But they wouldn’t listen. And Robert 
Price describes why—and I mean why it was crap AND why they wouldn’t listen. He 
even describes what about the book is actually good! And y’know, he is right; people are 
spiritually hungry. And books like The Secret actually do give them something—a little 
tiny something—but something to quell their appetite for something deeper—a 
perspective worth investigating. And Robert Price gets that. It’s not simply a dismissal, 
it’s an analysis, an appreciation; he puts these books and authors and their ideas in 
context. 

This book will be a good resource for years to come. I am so glad he wrote this 
book. I make no secret of that. 


Julia Sweeney 
Saturday Night Live star and 
author of God Said, “Ha!” 
and My Beautiful Loss of Faith Story 
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Introduction 


Sheep without a Shepherd 

In Mark 6:34 we read how Jesus found himself unexpectedly mobbed by a crowd 
of seekers. He was already overworked and in fact was hoping for a rare interval of 
relaxation. But here they were. “And he had compassion on them, because they were like 
sheep without a shepherd; and he began to teach them many things.” I have long thought 
that the metaphor used here describes our generation of Americans when it comes to 
religion like nothing else does. Everywhere one looks, there are the spiritually hungry, 
lining up at the doors of megachurches, yoga classes, and chanting workshops like the 
Depression poor waiting to get into the soup kitchen. Lately one sees a huge number of 
the chronically hungry at the checkout buying copies of a book called The Secret by 
Rhonda Byrne. 

And since, if you look closely, you will notice many of them leaving one church, 
class, or workshop and going to try another, you have to wonder if they are being served 
anything very nourishing. But even if they go on to the next open religious door and the 
next, this proves their hunger is real and growing. I have learned to look at the plight of 
such seekers from several standpoints at once. I have been a parish minister, with a 
congregation eager to consider new theological alternatives. I have been a happy 
parishioner at a more staid, traditional Episcopal church. I am a scholar of religion, 
having earned one PhD degree in theology and another, a dozen years later, in New 
Testament studies. I have taught world religions to college students for many years. And I 
am both a writer and an editor of fantasy fiction. All these perspectives have proven quite 
illuminating for me as I strive to understand the spiritual condition of my contemporaries. 
For one thing, my long years of studying and teaching both the Bible and the religions 
have enabled me to identify the ancient sources, sometimes hidden, of the new 
spiritualities. Since some of them are presented in novelistic, story form, my skills as a 
writer and a critic come into play. It is important, after all, to detect where spurious 
rhetoric and verbal fireworks are substituting for sound argument sense. 

Most scholars who do have a genuine grasp of technical religious lore do not 
bother to try to straighten out these manifold confusions. Having perhaps escaped from 
such hokum in their own youth, they want to waste no more time on it. But then who else 
is likely to do the job? If we have “put away childish things,” who but we are in a 
position to try to point to a better way? I think that is the way of the compassionate 
Christ, as well as of the kindly condescending bodhisattva. If we have learned anything 
from our advanced religious studies, we ought to have learned our obligation to serve 
those sheep. If not to feed them ourselves, our task is at least to guide them away from 
poison pasturage. We must not absorb the terrible elitism of Jesus’ foes who regarded the 
laity as “an accursed multitude that knoweth not the Law” (John 7:49). 

It is by now evident that I shall have a number of criticisms to aim at several 
contemporary spiritual approaches. My motive is not to fault the various spiritual 
teachers as failing to meet some standard of orthodoxy that I have defined. I am more 
concerned with whether the doctrines appear to be healthy and wise, especially when 
compared to the ancient traditions they draw from. Many of the doctrines and therapies 
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discussed here are based on older traditions, but some are poorer, watered-down versions. 
And because of that, those who try them find themselves only half satisfied as with junk 
food that is momentarily tasty but lacks real nourishment. I cannot help thinking that the 
historic treasures of Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, the Kabbalah, and so on, would 
do people more good. There is no shortcut to enlightenment if one embarks on any of 
these paths. 

But, on the other hand, our seekers are half satisfied! Their glass is half full! A 
completely negative assessment, a snobbish condemnation of today’s mystical paths, 
overlooks this fact. It fails to take all the evidence into account. In Top Secret, I should 
like to sift through the facts, the claims, the doctrines, in order to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. I approach each option on the menu hoping for some wheat, not expecting there 
to be only chaff. And I am usually right. I have learned much from doing this research. 
And I don’t just mean I have cataloged a few more facts to exhibit in my intellectual 
museum. I have grown personally, as I hope you will through reading this book, as well 
as the books I discuss. But I cannot allow what virtues I find to cause me to cover a 
multitude of sins. What is still wrong may be dangerously wrong. I believe my approach 
is unique, its attempt at objectivity (and an attempt is the best one can ask) uniquely 
successful. Sometimes one cannot pronounce a verdict of unambiguous positive or 
negative on a particular spiritual system. That itself is a helpful finding. When reality is 
ambiguous, we might as well know it. 

So, you see, my subtitle, The Truth behind Popular Mysticisms, means two things. 
First, the secret of Byrne’s The Secret and many more books like it is that their derivative 
nature and misleading, sometimes dangerous, claims often leave the sincere seeker ever 
and again embittered. That is a sad truth. Second, there is a glad truth to match it: these 
mystical approaches, at least several of them, do manage to capture and convey genuine 
insights many of us could afford to learn. We only cheat ourselves if we ignore those 
insights because of faults we find in the messengers. That is the truth that lies packaged, 
sometimes buried, amid the wild claims of New Age and New Thought gurus. Their 
credulous fans would be well advised to be a little more skeptical. The rest of us might 
profit from taking a second look at what we too easily dismiss. 

The spiritual currents I am endeavoring to chart in this book can be grouped 
naturally under a few headings. First, we have Rhonda Byrne’s best seller The Secret, the 
latest standard-bearer for the New Thought movement, historically represented by the 
Unity School of Christianity, the Church of Religious Science, and Science of Mind. 
Byrne admittedly synthesized the similar teachings of numerous motivational gurus and 
life coaches, all of whom promote New Thought. Indeed, inside and outside of The Secret 
itself, there is a whole group of New Thought writers to consider. Some are associated 
with the New Age movement and combine the beliefs of that movement with the 
optimistic determination of New Thought (as represented, e.g., by the Unity School of 
Christianity). I would place Wayne W. Dyer and Shakti Gawain among New Age/New 
Thought writers. They come in for exposition and examination on the heels of older New 
Thought exponents like James Allen, Venice J. Bloodworth, and Jack Ensign Addington. 

I will ask in that chapter if either subgroup’s metaphysics are necessary to the basic New 
Thought attitude, or indeed whether it presupposes any philosophical commitment at all. 

Second, one can scarcely ignore the prolific Deepak Chopra, who turns out to be 
an apostle of Hindu Vedanta, though he first presents it as if it is simply the implications 
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of the New Physics. In Dr. Chopra’s case, certain astonishing claims have raised 
suspicions about his sincerity. Not being a mind reader, I cannot hope to settle such a 
question, but it does require a brief treatment, since the question of charlatanry and 
showmanship is nothing new in this field, and critics have perhaps been too hasty to 
throw the baby out with the bathwater. The history of religions tells us something 
common sense does not: sometimes hoaxers may also be genuine spiritual teachers. They 
are playing the role of a Sacred Trickster. In this chapter I have decided to focus on one 
important Chopra volume that seems to me central: How to Know God. 

Third comes neo-Buddhism, the Vajradhatu tradition begun by the controversial 
Chogyam Trungpa, a master of the Tibetan Kagyii and Nyingma School, and carried on 
after his death by his student Pema Chodron. I will discuss their books, Trungpa’s 
Cutting Through Spiritual Materialism, justly considered a modern classic, and 
Chodron’s Awakening Loving Kindness, a collection of her retreat sermons. In the case of 
both lamas, there is again the question of hypocrisy or imposture, and again both defy 
stereotypes and help us modify, maybe even discard, our either-or oppositions (a very 
Buddhist thing to do in any case). 

Our fourth focus is Eckhart Tolle, he whose name fortuitously combines the last 
names of two great German mystics of earlier centuries. Though not “officially” 
representing any one tradition, Tolle’s spiritual path consistently reminds me of 
Buddhism, Zen in particular, but as he has his own version and appears to have arrived at 
it by his own path, it seems right not to subsume him in the chapter on Buddhism. 

Next I mean to give a chapter to each of three new scriptures: Helen Schucman’s 
A Course in Miracles, Neale Donald Walsch’s Conversations with God, and James 
Redfield’s The Celestine Prophecy. Between A Course in Miracles and Conversations 
with God I insert a chapter on Marianne Williamson and her book Return to Love, a 
popularization of the already popular Course in Miracles. Williamson is enough of a 
phenomenon by herself as to deserve more than a few paragraphs parasitic on her 
inspiration. For one thing, she combines the insights of the Course with elements of New 
Thought. It is fascinating that both she and her predecessor Helen Schucman are Jews, 
though neither had professed Judaism as a creed before awakening to the revelations of 
the Course. Once they did, they found themselves proponents of a kind of New Age 
Christianity. Other debtors to the Course in Miracles are Donald Walsch, Wayne W. 
Dyer, Eckhart Tolle, and David R. Hawkins ( Power vs. Force: The Hidden Determinants 
of Human Behavior), but I deal with them separately, in other chapters along with other 
writers with whom they share even more. 

By the way, I know Redfield’s book is an admitted fiction, but that really makes 
little difference; among its devout and enthusiastic readers the novel itself has absorbed 
the aura and authority of the ancient document that lends it its title. The other two 
scriptures are more in the nature of supposedly channeled revelations. Each of these new 
bibles deserves a chapter unto itself, as I’m sure the adherents of each would agree. 

Like Hinduism and Buddhism, Gnosticism is an ancient faith, but unlike the 
others (with whom it shares key similarities) Gnosticism did not manage to survive the 
ages intact. Though there were occasional, spontaneous reinventions of the Gnostic wheel 
over the centuries, Gnosticism was a delicate flame that blew out or was snuffed out 
again and again. In our day its candle has been lit again, beginning with Sigmund Freud’s 
disciple Carl Jung, who saw in Basilides and other ancient Gnostic mystagogues the first 
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practicing psychoanalysts. He found that their insights both paralleled and instructed his 
own project of psychic exploration. Stephan A. Hoeller was entranced by Jung’s privately 
circulated pamphlet, The Seven Sermons to the Dead, in which Jung prophesied in the 
persona, like a present-day channeler, of Basilides. Hoeller began a project of 
demythologizing Gnosticism along the lines set down by Jung. On the basis of it, Hoeller 
has founded his own Gnostic denomination today. Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy have 
done the same thing, following up a trilogy of books on Gnostic myth and the problem of 
the historical Jesus with a series of traveling seminars on what they consider to be 
modern Gnosticism. So the ninth chapter in our survey treats of the work of all these 
gentlemen. 

The tenth chapter deals with another ancient tradition, almost as esoteric and 
certainly as controversial as Gnosticism, that of the Jewish Kabbalah. This tradition 
reached the height of both its sophistication and its popularity in the sixteenth century 
with the teaching of Galilean rabbi Isaac Luria. It fell into disrepute because of its 
association with certain failed messianic movements that brought shame and ridicule 
upon European Jewry. The Kabbalah has retreated from common view but has never died 
out. Gaining popular strength again among Hasidic Jews, it is today spreading more 
widely even among non-Jews. An apostle of Lurianic Kabbalah to the modern world is 
Rabbi Michael Berg. I discuss his book The Way: Using the Kabbalah for Spiritual 
Transformation and Fulfillment. 

So far the reader may be wondering at the conspicuous absence of evangelical 
Christianity among the topics in this book. I have saved it for last. I do not discuss the 
American evangelical tradition in anything like a comprehensive manner. That would be 
beside the point of the present book, where I am treating only new variations on classical 
traditions. I have recently dealt with one popular contemporary version of 
evangelicalism, Rick Warren and his ubiquitous book The Purpose-Driven Life, in my 
rejoinder, The Reason-Driven Life. But here I focus on another hugely popular 
megachurch minister, Joel Osteen, author of Your Best Life Now. It will be my contention 
that Osteen might as well have been placed in the New Thought chapter, and that his 
references to God and the Bible are essentially vestigial and superfluous. Nor is this a 
criticism of his gospel, only an attempt to understand it as a transitional form in an 
evolving religious trajectory. 

Is humor compatible with the discussion of serious, even eternal themes? May 
occasional sarcasm be tolerated amid religious discussion? I find it helpful in writing and 
teaching about these great matters. A bit of humor saves us from taking our own opinions 
too seriously and gives us perspective on deadly serious issues whose gravity might 
otherwise intimidate and overwhelm us. So I hope you will receive my occasional 
wisecracks, as well as my blunt criticisms, in the spirit in which I offer them: as an index 
of how much love I have for the material and how little I relish its trivialization. Besides, 
if the old Zen masters could be acerbic curmudgeons, why can’t I? 


Robert M. Price 
Lammas, 2006 


Chapter 1 
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Secret Identity 


Rhonda Byrne’s The Secret, Wayne W. Dyer, Shakti Gawain, et al. 

THE NEW CURIOSITY SHOPPE 

Cartoonist Walt Kelly’s canny muskrat Pogo once confessed that this “nuclear” 
stuff with which everybody seemed so preoccupied confused him. Said Pogo, “It ain’t so 
new, and it ain’t so clear.” The same might be said of the spiritual tidal wave called The 
Secret, both DVD and book, written by Rhonda Byrne and espoused by Oprah Winfrey. 
Just as Billy Graham became a household name once William Randolph Hearst took an 
interest in the aspiring young evangelist and issued the order to his papers to “puff 
Graham,” Rhonda Byrne became a living legend (at least for fifteen minutes) thanks to 
Oprah’s heraldic promotion. You know what Jesus said: “There is nothing hidden except 
to be revealed later on.” In this case, as in so many, the appeal the “ancient secrecy” is 
merely a ploy to hype a product. When we claim that something is a secret, our goal is of 
course not to keep that secret, but to blab it. Otherwise we should just keep mum about it, 
right? And it seems more likely than not that what is about to be hawked as a newly 
revealed secret was never any such thing. One thinks of newspaper ads announcing a 
“sale” with the same old—if not higher—prices. 

It is probably no accident that The Secret bears a striking resemblance to the 
mega-phenomenon The Da Vinci Code by Dan Brown. In that novel, Brown imagined a 
secret safeguarded by an esoteric order called the Priory of Sion, a society reaching back 
in time to the medieval Knights Templar and listing among its “Grand Masters” just 
about every significant historical figure Brown (and his source Michael Baigent) could 
think of, notably Leonardo da Vinci. The secret was the knowledge that Jesus of Nazareth 
had fathered a daughter with Mary Magdalene, and that she was mother to the 
Merovingian Dynasty of France. Byrne’s “secret” is nothing like this, but she claims the 
same sort of bogus pedigree, listing among the venerable possessors of her elite 
information “Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, [Victor] Hugo, Beethoven, Lincoln, Emerson, 
Edison, Einstein” (p. ix). “Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Jesus were not 
only prosperity teachers, but also millionaires themselves, with more affluent lifestyles 
than many present-day millionaires could conceive of’ (p. 109). Yet she provides no 
documentation for these wild claims. All Byrne seems to mean is that she has found 
isolated sentences or insights in their work that seem to her to be handy illustrations, even 
if taken out of context. But it is safe to venture that few of these Grand Masters of the 
Secret would sign on to the particular system Byrne is preaching. 

That system is what is commonly called “New Thought.” The “secret” is how 
Byrne could have remained ignorant of New Thought for as long as she did if she is, in 
fact, an expert on the subject. Not only is the content of every page—no 
exaggeration—pretty much right out of previous New Thought works, but even the title is 
borrowed from Robert Collier’s The Secret of the Ages (1926). But her sources go back 
farther than that. New Thought began, as far as we are concerned, in nineteenth-century 
America with Phineas Parkhurst Quimby and Mary Baker Eddy, inspired in some 
measure by Ralph Waldo Emerson, but even then, as its proponents were the first to point 
out, it possessed much more ancient antecedents. But everything old becomes new again, 
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so the title “New Thought” need cause no one any annoyance, any more than referring to 
“New York” does. 

But not everything old is wise. How well thought out is the doctrine? We will 
explore that question here. And we will need to try to keep certain distinctions in mind. I 
recall attending a New Age expo in Raleigh, North Carolina, a couple of years ago and 
finding among the booths one representing something called the Center for Creative 
Living. It was a local congregation allied with the Church of Religious Science. The 
group’s pamphlets were swift to explain to the casual reader that it did not really belong 
there amid crystal gazers and channelers; it represented not so much New Age belief as 
New Thought metaphysics. Oh, it wasn’t an opportunistic fraud, like finding among the 
exhibits at a peace rally a table of apolitical fundamentalists promoting Jesus as the secret 
to “real peace.” No, the New Thoughters had every reason to be there. For New Age and 
New Thought ideas quite naturally attract the same audience. But it is important, in order 
to understand either one, to distinguish between the two, since they do not stand or fall 
together. 

And just as one may embrace New Thought belief without accepting the larger 
worldview of the New Age (including pyramids, reincarnation, sunken continents, 
crystals, channeling, flying saucers, etc.), so may one learn much from New Thought 
without imbibing the philosophical assumptions its advocates have used to support it. As 
always, the investigator of new notions coming to birth must take care not to eject the 
baby with the bathwater. So in the present survey, we will try to observe all these 
distinctions. And in so doing, I think we will find a consistent pattern whereby The 
Secret, in company with most recent New Thought preachers (including Wayne Dyer, 
Shakti Gawain, and Marianne Williamson), tends to clothe the central insights of the 
older generation of New Thought teachers (e.g., Thomas Troward, James Allen, Jack 
Ensign Addington, and Venice J. Bloodworth) in the stardust of the New Age movement. 
Though this metaphysical retooling sweetens the mix for many of today’s readers, I think 
it has placed unnecessary stumbling blocks in the path of some who might otherwise gain 
from the New Thought approach but just cannot bring themselves to stomach what 
appears to them bubble-headed pseudoscience and pseudophilosophy. So it will be 
worthwhile to distinguish the various layers encasing New Thought as we read it in 
venues like The Secret. It is not so much a case of comparing apples with oranges as it is 
returning to the metaphor of infant care, of peeling away a dirty diaper from a squalling 
baby: when you have done so, the infant may cease being so annoying. 

THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 

The Secret posits a nondualist metaphysics, sometimes tilting toward pantheism, 
other times toward monism. These are closely related worldviews, the difference being a 
matter of what grade of reality one ascribes to the perceived diversity of the world. If one 
discounts the particulars around one as illusions, masks of the One, one qualifies as a 
monist. If one makes all the appearances into faces of the One, one is a pantheist. But this 
difference is academic for our discussion: New Thought beliefs are easily compatible 
with either monism or pantheism. We find in all types of New Thought the belief that 
God and all “creatures” are one, whether the type of New Thought is primarily derived 
from philosophical reasoning or from Christian mysticism. “This great fact is that pure 
spirit continually subsists in the absolute, whether in a corporeal body or not; and from it 
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all the phenomena of being flow, whether on the mental plane or the physical” (Troward, 
P- 19). 

Sometimes the New Thought God-concept, inherited by Rhonda Byrne and Team 
Secret (I refer to Rhonda Byrne with the host of gurus whose one-note teachings she 
synthesizes), sounds strikingly like Yogacara Buddhism with its Mind-Only doctrine: 
“The One Mind is all intelligence, all wisdom, and all perfection, and it is everything and 
everywhere at the same time. If everything is the One Universal Mind, and the whole of it 
exists everywhere, then it is all in You!” (Byrne, pp. 160-61). “Mind is all there is” 
(Addington, p. 1). “Man has been made co-creator with the Universal Mind in the area of 
his own life” (Addington, p. 3). “This Life that we are expressing is one with all Life; 
therefore, there is no separation between God and man, or man and man. We are all One 
in Mind” (Addington, p. 81). “Mind and matter are one; there is no matter for all is one, 
the visible and the invisible energy; the inner picture and the outer picture are one and the 
same. The outer reflects the inner” (Addington, p. 122). “Thought is the only reality” 
(Bloodworth, p. 17). “Some have personalized this power and call it God” (Bloodworth, 
p. 26). “The real ‘I’ of you is eternal and is one with the Universal Mind” (Bloodworth, p. 
27). “When you find yourself being overwhelmed by any evidence of the five senses, 
remember that everything is made from the invisible substance all about you” 
(Bloodworth, p. 110). “The foundation for life in the new world is built on the 
understanding that there is a higher intelligence, a fundamental creative power, or energy, 
in the universe which is the source and substance of all existence” (Gawain, Creative 
Visualization, p. 7). “There’s a universal intelligence subsisting throughout nature 
inherent in every one of its manifestations. You are one of those manifestations. You are 
a piece of this universal intelligence—a slice of God, if you will. ... You are God 
manifested” (Dyer, p. 44). “You realize, perhaps for the first time, that you and your 
Source are one when you let go of the ego-mind, which has convinced you that you’re 
separate from the power of intention” (Dyer, p. 218). “There’s nothing ‘out there,’ other 
than consciousness itself’ (Hawkins, p. 245). 

The utility of such a metaphysic is to provide access to this larger reality, enabling 
individuals to draw upon the noumenal, unseen world, or to manipulate it, so as to make 
changes in the phenomenal world. That, of course, is the very essence of The Secret. Its 
fans constitute what sociologists call, first, an “audience cult,” since there is no live-in 
commune and no one looking over your shoulder; you support it like Deadheads traveling 
wherever they have to for the next concert. Second, it is a “thaumaturgical” or 
manipulationist cult, teaching an ostensible wonder-working technique. The goal is not, 
as in many cults and religions—say, for instance, the Unification Church—so much to 
change the world as to change my world. It does me little good to say that the whole 
universe is mine in the abstract sense that I am one with it, if I cannot cash it in here and 
now. One of the great New Thought handbooks of an earlier generation bears the title The 
Magic of Believing, and the title is apt, for this sort of thinking marks a return to magic in 
the classic sense, namely, magic as “occult science,” a method for drawing upon unseen 
realities in roughly the same manner one draws upon electricity by plugging an appliance 
into a wall. Only in this case the power envisioned is more comprehensive, the power to 
reshape reality and to materialize desired circumstances. I do not mean to discount The 
Secret or New Thought by using words like “magic” or by characterizing it this way. 
Indeed, one must say in its behalf, and on behalf of all ancient magic, that it represents a 
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more “scientific” approach than religion’s alternative: prayer. 

Ancient magic, for example, rain dances, sought to manipulate nature. But it 
didn’t work very often. The shaman might go back again and again to the drawing board, 
trying to eliminate more and more variables, but nothing really improved the success rate. 
Prayer gradually replaced magic, not because it yielded better results, but only because it 
“saved the appearances.” It made a soft claim up front that would not be debunked by the 
lack of results. Magic posited a process of straight cause and effect. Thus, if it failed, 
one’s methods were shown up as false. But the one who seeks favors from the gods, who 
are personal wills like himself, goes into the bargain with eyes wide open to the fact that 
he may return empty-handed. The gods may not feel inclined to help, or they may know 
better. Then why bother? It may be that the gods will never provide their aid if we do not 
at least ask them for it, so we ask. It might help. Of course, consistent with the same 
results is the possibility that there are no gods: the results would be the same. So the 
premise of prayer cannot be debunked. 

Team Secret , with other recent New Thought theorists, is not satisfied with such a 
system. Secret's proponents seek a return to a scientific model: the manipulation of 
“laws,” laws of thought, laws of reality, and the two are the same if reality is ultimately a 
Unity in which knowledge and being are one. 

HELP ME, RHONDA 

Though at the turn of the twentieth century we already find Thomas Troward 
explicating New Thought with the aid of “up-to-date science” (p. 3), it seems mainly to 
be the newer generation of New Thoughters who have confused the issue by 
supplementing, as they think, idealist metaphysics with pseudoscience. Rhonda Byrne 
and company are among the most egregious. Byrne recalls in The Secret: “I never studied 
science or physics at school, and yet when I read complex books on quantum physics I 
understood them perfectly because I wanted to understand them” (p. 156). This is why we 
don’t let students grade their own papers. You don’t need Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle to doubt seriously whether Ms. Byrne has grasped the first thing about quantum 
physics—or, for that matter, any kind of physics. “Thoughts are magnetic, and thoughts 
have a frequency . . . they magnetically attract all like things that are on the same 
frequency” (p. 10). “When you think about what you want, and you emit that frequency, 
you cause the energy of what you want to vibrate at that frequency and you bring it to 
You! As you focus on what you want, you are changing the vibration of the atoms of that 
thing, and you are causing it to vibrate to You” (pp. 156-57). Well, that is just silly. Yes, 
we can read the signals of a thought’s electrochemical discharge along the synapses. But 
we can do this only because we insert electrodes into people’s gray matter. The fact that 
we have to do this implies that the brain is not, as per Team Secret, a TV transmitter 
tower broadcasting thoughts like the trademark of the old RKO Radio Pictures. And can 
any of the “personal transformation specialists” and “trainers in the field of mind 
potential” whose names and quotes sprinkle the pages of The Secret please explain how 
that new job or car I am visualizing has a “frequency”? 

My nerve endings may be vibrating as I drool over some object that I want, but in 
what sense is that object returning my “vibes”? If Rhonda Byrne really believes that 
Albert Einstein taught this, one might suggest she take another look at those physics 
books, maybe starting with Quantum Physics for Dummies. 
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Listen to Shakti Gawain: “Physicists are now discovering what metaphysicians 
have claimed for thousands of years: seemingly solid physical matter is, in reality, made 
of energy. If we look through a powerful microscope at anything ‘solid,’ we see an 
infinite number of little, vibrating particles. If we closely examine one of these particles, 
we discover that it is made of even smaller particles, and so on. The fact is that 
everything physical is made of ‘energy’—which we can also call ‘spirit’ or ‘the 
universe.’ So modern science supports the ancient metaphysical truth that form is created 
out of spirit” ( Creative Visualization, pp. 35-36). Perhaps Ms. Gawain is not to be blamed 
for not being sophisticated enough in scientific theory to make such a category leap. She 
does not claim to be a scientist. (But then she ought to refrain from issuing such 
pontifications.) At any rate, we have here the same sort of medicine-show physics we are 
used to hearing from Deepak Chopra. We haven’t seen the last of it. But our concern here 
is how such claims fit into the New Thought premise of manipulating the forces and 
fabric of reality. 

The Secret, in company with Transcendental Meditation (TM) adepts (Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi, Deepak Chopra, John Hagelin) and New Age New Thoughters (like Shakti 
Gawain and Wayne Dyer), tries to establish access to a trough from which we may drink 
cosmic power. And certain features of contemporary scientific theorizing seem to provide 
the necessary building blocks. Like the talking heads in the fantasy movie What the Bleep 
Do We Know? Team Secret capitalizes, first, on Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, 
trying to break down any strict cause-and-effect nexus, as if to reinstate an element of 
magical spontaneity into the fabric of existence. This indeterminacy is supposed to make 
miracles possible, since there would then be no ironclad “natural laws” to violate. Their 
next step is to exploit Michael Polanyi’s insight in Personal Knowledge, apparently 
corroborated by experiments, that the mere presence, as well as the shifting perspective, 
of the observer affects the outcome of any experiment. These conundrums, which ought 
indeed to make us reexamine any scientific dogmas we may embrace, they take as proof 
of other New Age dogmas, almost in the manner of Immanuel Velikovsky using Exodus 
to verify his astronomical theories—and vice versa. As H. P. Lovecraft warned, “Don’t 
let the Einstein-twisters catch you here!” (to Frank Belknap Long, February 20, 1929, in 
Derleth, p. 265). 

What the New Age New Thoughters are trying to do is to use the New Physics to 
provide an evidential basis for the more slippery New Thought talk of “Godstuff ’ and 
“intentionality” and “invisible substance.” But they may be lengthening the line of 
defense rather than shortening it. A more promising avenue might lie with philosophical 
speculation, perhaps a modification of Immanuel Kant. Kant was trying to explain how 
we know what we know. He reasoned that reason alone cannot tell us what things are like 
beyond the senses. It requires sense data to process. But can we know for sure that the 
senses are accurately conveying to us the way things really are? He concluded that we 
cannot know what the “Thing in Itself,” out there, beyond the senses, is like. He referred 
to it with intentional vagueness as the “Undifferentiated Manifold of Perception.” 
Awareness of this filters into the brain via what Kant called “categories of perception” 
and “logical functions of judgment.” This is an array of brain functions that process 
sensory input and feed it to the brain in a way that makes sense to it. These categories and 
functions would include cause and effect, time, and space (though Kant named many 
more). Where do we derive our certainty, for instance, that every time we pick a pair of 
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apples out of this basket and another pair from that basket we will end up with four 
apples? Ultimately it may not be as neat and simple as what we seem to be seeing, but we 
can never “see around” those categories and functions, so we might as well resign 
ourselves to the certainty we do feel this way. We know the categories will yield 
predictable results each time, and that other observers will perceive the same things the 
same way we do, because we all are equipped with the same machinery. Well, a New 
Thoughter might be understood as arguing, in effect, that one can gain conscious control 
over the categories of perception and logical functions of judgment, thus changing or 
adjusting what one perceives/receives through the senses from the Undifferentiated 
Manifold of Perception beyond us. As far as I know, Kant himself never thought of such 
a thing, but who knows? 

Wayne Dyer seems everywhere to confuse metaphor with metaphysics. “The 
impact of higher and faster frequencies on lower and slower frequencies can be 
measured, and it’s in this regard that you can make a huge impact on eradicating the 
energy factors in your life that are obstructing your connection to intention. The purpose 
of moving up the frequency ladder is to change your vibratory level of energy so that 
you’re at the higher and faster frequencies where your energy levels match up with the 
highest frequency level of all: the energy of the all-creating Spirit of intention itself’ (p. 
68). All this techno-gibberish has exactly the same value and function as that in 
Ghostbusters or Star Trek, namely, to flummox the reader and make him think Dyer has 
mastered some “technology of transformation,” which he has not. It is not that he is not in 
possession of some real wisdom, but he seems to think it needs the support of smoke and 
mirrors. One wonders if Dyer has ever bothered to check a fact in his life. He appears to 
swallow the Carlos Castaneda novels as literally true. Once he “explained” how the word 
sorcerer means “one in touch with the Source.” Of course it does not. Sorcery comes 
from the Latin sortiarius, meaning “one who practices divination by casting lots.” The 
root is sors, “lots.” But what does Dyer care? 

Surely the most outrageous piece of pseudoscientific claptrap awaits us in David 
R. Hawkins’s Power vs. Force: The Hidden Determinants of Human Behavior, which 
Wayne Dyer calls “perhaps the most important and significant book I’ve read in the past 
ten years” (cover blurb). One can scarcely imagine a more comical descent into terminal 
silliness than that undertaken by Hawkins and, with him, the totally credulous Dyer, who 
makes quite the big deal of it in his “Power of Intention” lectures. You see, Hawkins has 
discovered an infallible epistemological “wormhole” between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm, a technique that allows us completely to circumvent the hard work of 
intellectual analysis and discernment. Instead, we may cut to the chase, discovering the 
truth of any proposition via the simple test of kinesiology. Yes, you read that right, the 
science of muscle tension and tone. Hawkins has “discovered” that if one gets a test 
subject to stand still with his arm at right angles to his body and then makes a statement 
to him, the degree of truth in the proposition can be indexed by the amount of resistance 
the subject’s arm offers when the tester tries manually to lower it, like pushing down the 
handle of an old-time water pump. The harder it is to push that arm down, the more truth 
there is in the proposition (and this whether the test subject understands the proposition or 
not). But there are other versions of this kinesiological divining tool, presumably easier to 
perform while wearing one’s straitjacket: 

A profoundly telling exercise may be performed by evaluating the books in one’s 
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library. Simply hold them over your solar plexus, and have somebody test your muscle 
strength. As you do so, your books will end up in two piles; reflection on the differences 
between the two can produce a revelation, (p. 124) 

No, simply reading them isn’t as good. Why? 

The extreme negativity of many popular works of pseudophilosophy, for example, is 
obvious if one tests these books. But even being forewarned can’t defend us against 
unwitting entrainment [s/c] by invisible energy fields that activate when these works are 
read. One may think that he can maintain his psychic independence by refuting the work 
intellectually, but mere exposure to the material has a profound negative effect that 
continues even after the material is intellectually rejected. It’s as though, within those 
negative influences, there’s a hidden virus whose invasion of our psyches goes unnoticed, 
(p. 287) Ah, could it be . . . Satan ? For Hawkins, and one must suppose Dyer, 
“reason, so vulnerable to loss of perspective through self-absorption, has in the long run 
never provided man with any solid moral, or even intellectual certainty. ... In a world of 
mass confusion, we desperately need a reliable, accurate, objectively verifiable yardstick 
to measure truth with” (p. 281). And that tool? Why, muscle flexing of course! One must 
question the sanity of anyone offering such a proposal and, equally, the intellectual 
seriousness of anyone who accepts it. 

The metaphysics of old Judge Troward start looking pretty good after this 
digression into the Twilight Zone. Troward certainly evidenced a degree of intellectual 
rigor utterly alien to the folksy ramblings of Wayne Dyer. Dyer gets up in front of an 
audience and makes apodictic assertions about the nature of Reality as if his pantheism 
were self-evident, needing no justification. He is simply preaching a gospel as if he were 
Jim Bakker, only one suspects government-funded public television would probably not 
give Bakker free airtime to do his preaching, as they do Wayne Dyer. 

Anyhow, Troward attempts to argue (in depth and detail that I cannot reproduce 
here) that the life-giving essence from which all things proceed is Thought, and that, 
along the lines of Rene Descartes, Thought has no extension in space and therefore none 
in time either. This means that we ourselves participate, at least potentially, in a 
universal, illimitable Now. Furthermore, we may access this dimension through the 
subconscious mind which, as Jung also says, has no time dimension. “Time is just an 
illusion. ... If you can understand that there is no time, and accept that concept, then you 
will see that whatever you want in the future already exists” (Byrne, p. 62). “The 
subconscious is that marvelous phase of your mind that brings things into existence by 
the sheer power of thought. It is the spiritual part of us and through it we are connected to 
the Divine and brought into relation with Infinite constructive forces of the universe” 
(Bloodworth, p. 22). 

Troward posited a realm of rational-spiritual forms or prototypes, as in Plato, 
which “inhabit” this spaceless, timeless realm and which are temporarily copied by 
matter here in the conditioned, relative realm of mundane reality. We may manipulate the 
conditioned realm around us by the expedient of fashioning a new, specific prototypical 
form in the invisible realm. Such a form will begin to attract to itself a material 
instantiation on the material plane. “The creative Force of the universe is working 
through you. . . . You have only to provide the mold in which it is to take shape, and that 
mold is formed by your thoughts” (Robert Collier, quoted in Addington, p. 34). The 
Secret agrees: “It means that every possibility already exists. All knowledge, all 
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discoveries, and all inventions of the future, are in the Universal Mind as possibilities, 
waiting for the human mind to draw them out” (p. 161). 

VISUALIZATION AND MANIFESTATION 

Or, in terms more familiar from The Secret and other New Thought writers, one 
“visualizes” what one wants and it will “manifest” itself in the world of experience. 
“Whatever we think about gradually becomes a subconscious pattern always tending to 
manifest itself in our experience” (Ernest Holmes, quoted in Addington, p. 22). “Once we 
are able to visualize the new concept in our minds, to accept it and believe in it, 
something happens in our experience and we find that we are able to leave behind us 
some of the failure patterns that we have longed to be rid of’ (Addington, pp. 121-22). 
“Imagine things, not as they are, but as you would have them. Create a place for yourself 
in your imagination and hold it steadily. If you want a certain position, claim it as your 
own and ‘see’’ yourself doing it” (Bloodworth, p. 60). “In creative visualization you use 
your imagination to create a clear image of something you wish to manifest. Then you 
continue to focus on the idea or picture regularly, giving it positive energy until it 
becomes objective reality ... in other words, until you actually achieve what you have 
been visualizing” (Gawain, Creative Visualization, pp. 2-3). “Remain confident that, 
through continued reliance on your imagination, your assumptions are materializing into 
reality” (Dyer, p. 41). 

In order to plant such a seed, one must lift, as far as possible, the veil of normal 
consciousness separating the conscious from the subconscious mind. Meditation is the 
key, meditation as a kind of self-hypnosis to decentralize the ego and its bottleneck of 
consciousness. And yet one is hypnotizing not only oneself but also the great field of life 
force. This is possible because, while too vast and great to be limited to the confines of 
individual personality, that field is yet intelligent, like a computer program might be said 
to be. It must be for it to function as a logos-structure providing proportion and balance to 
the universe. It is not a personal deity who might speak to you. But it is a kind of 
listening ear for human voices whose direction it will take, precisely as the individual 
subconscious mind takes direction implicitly from the suggestion of a hypnotist. 

As you see the picture in your mind and feel it, you are bringing yourself to a place of 
believing you have it now. You are also implementing trust and faith in the Universe, 
because you are focusing on the end result and experiencing the feeling of that, without 
giving any attention whatsoever to “how” it will come about. Your picture in your mind 
is seeing it as done. Your feelings are seeing it as done. Your mind and your entire state 
of being are seeing it as already [having] happened. That is the art of visualization. 
(Byrne, p. 85) 

In actual practice the process consists in first forming a clear conception in the objective 
[i.e., conscious] mind of the idea we wish to convey to the subjective [i.e., subconscious] 
mind: then, when this has been firmly grasped, endeavour to lose sight of all other facts 
connected with the external personality except the one in question, and then mentally 
address the subjective mind as though it were an independent entity and impress upon it 
what you want it to do or to believe. (Troward, p. 96) 

The only effective way to use creative visualization is in the spirit of the way of the 
Tao—“going with the flow.” That means you don’t have to “effort” \_sic\ to get where 
you want to go; you simply put it out clearly to the universe where you would like to go, 
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and then patiently and harmoniously follow the flow of the river of life until it takes you 
there. (Gawain, Creative Visualization, p. 42) The metaphor of plant cultivation is 
important to New Thought, for one is advised to continue to meditate upon one’s 
envisioned goal, feeding it with positive mental energy. “Like all the laws of nature, there 
is utter perfection in this law. You create your life. Whatever you sow, you reap! Your 
thoughts are seeds, and the harvest you reap will depend on the seeds you plant” (Byrne, 
p. 17). “When you sow seed thoughts for some special purpose, hold it in mind until you 
have acquired your desire in objective form. You cannot fail if you want anything hard 
enough to make the proper mental effort to impress your desire on your subconscious 
mind” (Bloodworth, p. 49). “So the more positive energy we put into imaging what we 
want, the more it begins to manifest in our lives” (Gawain, Creative Visualization, p. 7). 
Negative mental energy, by contrast, would be constituted by doubt and pessimism, 
dwelling on difficulties lying in the path of one’s dream’s realization. “To dwell upon old 
negative patterns is to bring more of their fruits into our experience. It is time we cast out 
the old thoughts of lack and failure and replaced them with mental equivalents of 
abundant success” (Addington, p. 123). “While you are using affirmations, try to 
temporarily suspend any doubts or disbelief you may have, at least for the moment, and 
practice getting the feeling that that which you desire is very real and possible” (Gawain, 
Creative Visualization, p. 17). “If you worry about having negative thoughts, you will 
attract more worrying about your having negative thoughts” (Byrne, p. 22). 

One repeats various “affirmations” which, as the etymology suggests, “firm up” 
the goal one seeks (Gawain, Creative Visualization , p. 21), drawing it closer and closer 
to realization, to manifestation. But there is another aspect to it: the repetition of one’s 
affirmations serves as a technique for reconditioning oneself, building new and healthier 
mental habits. “When you repeat this affirmation, you are impressing your subconscious 
mind with just those qualities as a basis for the new character you are building, and this 
character will attract to itself conditions that correspond to it in kind and quality” 
(Bloodworth, p. 41). “Repeat these words, or create your [own] arrangements of words, 
which continually inundate your thoughts during your waking hours, with a new belief of 
being successful and abundant. When you’ve activated these thoughts enough times, 
they’ll become your habitual way of thinking, and you will have taken the steps to 
eliminating your resistance to allowing” (Dyer, p. 178). “How do you get yourself to the 
point of believing? Start make-believing. Be like a child and make-believe. Act as if you 
have it already. As you make-believe, you will begin to believe you have received” 
(Byrne, p. 50). 

Another type or technique of affirmation (and visualization) is gratitude'. “When 
you give thanks as though you have already received what you want, you are emitting a 
powerful signal to the Universe. That signal is saying that you have received it already 
because you are feeling gratitude for it now” (Byrne, p. 80). 

By now the reader may expect me to attack and deride such assurances, but I will 
not. This much is simply creative psychology. If repeated contemplation of a scientific 
formula, a historical fact, a new friend’s name, or a sports score will eventually wear a 
groove in the gray matter of the brain, it is not hard to imagine that one’s habits of 
expectation may be changed by the faithful repetition of an affirmation or a scriptural 
text. And this is a hint to which we shall return: it appears that much of New Thought’s 
belief in visualization and manifestation does not really depend upon dubious 
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metaphysics but may perhaps be backed up by recourse to more mundane, psychological 
conditions. 

It is the belief of New Thought that the cosmos is a storehouse of abundance, 
rightfully to be enjoyed by everyone. “The Universe is the Universal supply and supplier 
of everything. . . . Think of the law of attraction as the law of supply” (Byrne, p. 163). 
“I’m suggesting that we can have everything the world has to offer—all the relationships, 
wealth, beauty, power, and fun we might want” (Gawain, Living in the Light, p. 21). “The 
face of abundance has absolutely no limits. ... You were created from this very same 
unlimited abundance. The power of intention is everywhere. It is what allows everything 
to manifest, to increase, and to supply infinitely” (Dyer, p. 30). The reason we do not 
enjoy its bounty is that we suffer from “scarcity consciousness,” a crippling belief in 
limitation, whether of available resources or of personal potential, and this belief 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. One will hardly pursue what one believes does not 
exist. Troward writes, “Belief in limitation is the one and only thing that causes 
limitation, because we thus impress limitation upon the creative principle; and in 
proportion as we lay that belief aside our boundaries will expand, and increasing life and 
more abundant blessing will be ours” (Troward, p. 105). “Be abundant . . . any attitude 
you have that reflects a scarcity consciousness will hold you back” (Dyer, p. 53). 

THAT ATTRACTIVE LAW 

All this may be summed up in the mantra-like slogan of The Secret: “the law of 
attraction.” Rhonda Byrne says, “If you can think about what you want in your mind, and 
make that your dominant thought, you will it into your life” (p. 9). “The law of attraction 
says like attracts like, so when you think a thought, you are also attracting like thoughts 
to you. ... As you think thoughts, they are sent out into the Universe, and they 
magnetically attract all like things that are on the same frequency” (p. 25). “If there is any 
reason for unhappiness, resolutely put it out of your mind, for like attracts like, and the 
more you think of discordant conditions, the more such conditions will manifest for you. 
Concentrate on what you want. When you do that, you are impressing that desire on your 
subconscious mind; never let your thoughts dwell on what you do not want ” 

(Bloodworth, p. 34). “Always phrase affirmations in the most positive way that you can. 
Affirm what you do want, not what you don’t want” (Gawain, Creative Visualization, p. 
24). 

Venice Bloodworth teaches, “The law is that ‘like attracts like’” (p. 47), so that 
events will fall into line with our preoccupations. James Allen says, “The soul attracts 
that which it secretly harbors, that which it loves, and also that which it fears . . . and 
circumstances are the means by which the soul receives its own” (pp. 23-24). Jack 
Addington echoes: “the law of life gives back to us with undeviating accuracy exactly 
what we believe we can attain, exactly what we are able to accept for ourselves in our 
minds—no more, no less.” Some call that “the law of attraction” (pp. 119-20). Shakti 
Gawain: “Our mental commentary influences and colors our feelings and perceptions 
about what’s going on in our lives, and it is these thought forms that ultimately attract 
and create everything that happens to us” ( Creative Visualization, p. 21). Wayne Dyer, a 
confessed believer in Jungian synchronicity, speaks of “attractor energy patterns” (p. 94). 
“Now those forces begin to work on everyone in your environment. The right people 
magically appear. The right materials show up. The phone rings and someone gives you 
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information you’ve been wanting for months” (p. 95). 

But is all this a matter of shaping what happens , or what we notice ? No one will 
deny that a fixation on a goal will alert us to opportunities and possibilities we should 
never otherwise have noticed. Positivity and determination inspire very different 
reactions from others than apathy and pessimism do. It is no idle fancy to expect that life 
and the world will work differently for those who insist on pursuing betterment and 
achievement. Creating and focusing on a goal does seem to bring it into reality. 

The psychology of New Thought writings, though often informal, is also often 
quite shrewd. With the sagacity of a Screw-tape, New Thought writers warn us, in all our 
affirming, not to affirm that we are going to get what we want, since that places 
fulfillment in the future and reinforces the fact that you are still waiting for it, and do not 
have it. 

You must act, speak, and think, as though you are receiving it now. Why? The Universe 
is a mirror, and the law of attraction is mirroring back to you your dominant thoughts. . . . 
If your thoughts contain noticing you do not have it yet, you will continue to attract not 
having it yet. (Byrne, p. 49)If you tell [the subconscious mind] that you wish to 
accomplish something at some time in the future, it will keep your desire “on ice” for 
you—always in the future. The direction that we give to the inner Self, our 
Self-Direction, should always be given in the now. The result, or the out-picturing of our 
direction may seem to come at a future date because the manifestation must necessarily 
be expressed in the relative, the world of relative time and space. In order to have our 
direction followed at all it must be given in the now, and it must be accepted now. 

(Addington, p. 131) 

You should think of it in the present tense as already existing the way you want it to be. . 

. . Always phrase affirmations in the present tense, not in the future. It’s important to 
create it as if it already exists. Don’t say, “I will get a wonderful new job,” but rather, “I 
now have a wonderful new job.” This is not lying to yourself; it is acknowledging the fact 
that everything is created first on the mental plane, before it can manifest in objective 
reality.” (Gawain, Creative Visualization, pp. 16, 24) INVICTUS 

Team Secret, like previous New Thought advocates, make what anyone would 
have to regard as a sound psychological observation. I like the way Jack Addington put it: 
“We limit ourselves by what our experience has been” (p. 126). In fact, isn’t that the 
essence of neurosis according to Freud? Nursing an old wound, we come to feel that the 
future must necessarily be a replay of the past, that it will never turn out better, and that 
past experience is a destiny we are doomed forever to repeat. “The ego bases its 
perception of reality on what has happened in the past, carries those perceptions into the 
present and thus creates a future like the past. If we felt that we were lacking in our past, 
our thoughts about the future are based on those perceptions. We then enter the present in 
an effort to compensate for the past. Since that perception is our core belief, we recreate 
its conditions in the future” (Williamson, pp. 64-65). To this the remedy is simple, at 
least in principle: to realize that, as you change and mature, your options change. People 
will react to the newest version of you in a way they didn’t and couldn’t to the old 
edition. Hence the need to put some mental effort into reprogramming oneself, whether 
by affirmations or by basic openness to the future, a future different from the past. You 
are watching the television screen of your life. On one channel is a new episode; on the 
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other there is a syndicated rerun. Which will you choose to watch? “When your inner 
speech focuses on the way things have always been, you act upon your thoughts of what 
has always been, and the universal all-creating force continues to deliver what has always 
been” (Dyer, p. 65). 

Here we approach one of the most controversial aspects of both New Thought and 
New Age belief: the notion that one creates one’s own reality, inadvertently if not by 
conscious will. “Your life is a mirror of the dominant thoughts you think” (Byrne, p. 20). 
“The world without is merely a reflection of what you have acknowledged as true in your 
world within, so if the state of your health or finances is not all that you desire, you must 
look within yourself for the cause” (Bloodworth, p. 12). This understanding meets us in 
two forms: the strong version fits more naturally with New Age metaphysics, which often 
includes a belief in reincarnation (e.g., Dyer, p. 225) or conscious preexistence of the soul 
(e.g., Gawain, Living in the Light, pp. 36, 119). Here we are told that we selected the 
conditions of our birth and life while cooling our heels in the intermediate Bardo zone 
between incarnations. This appears to be a mythologized version of the standard 
Hindu-Buddhist doctrine of karma which stipulates that all future circumstances are set in 
motion as repercussions, rewards, and punishments for actions in the previous life. Only 
in that version, nobody is shopping for a next life as if buying a time-share vacation spot. 
(Eckhart Tolle goes further than that, to a kind of solipsism, but that will have to wait for 
another chapter.) 

The weak version seems more psychological than metaphysical in character. 
Shakti Gawain, even though she sounds like she espouses the strong, New Age version, 
finally seems to be describing the weak version: “The physical world is our creation: we 
each create our own version of the world, our particular reality, our unique life 
experience” ( Living in the Light, p. 26). What does she mean? “I assume that everything 
in my life is my reflection, my creation; there are no accidents or events that are unrelated 
to me. If I see or feel something, if it has an impact on me, then my being has attracted or 
created it to show me something. If it didn’t mirror some part of myself I wouldn’t even 
be able to see it” ( Living in the Light, pp. 26-27). This, it seems to me, is not that spooky. 
What is the selection principle by which your mind decides what you will perceive? 
Mainly, it chooses what is relevant to you and depicts it in familiar categories you can 
understand. This is why we often misread people, filtering their words and acts through 
our own agendas, fears, or hopes. Even the cosmos-voyaging Dyer says, “You must learn 
to assume responsibility for the circumstances of your life without any accompanying 
guilt. The circumstances of your life aren’t the way they are because of karmic debt or 
because you’re being punished. The circumstances of your life, including your health, are 
yours. Somehow they showed up in your life, so just assume that you participated in all 
of it” (p. 65). Fair enough. Schopenhauer thought so, too. And as Lovecraft said, “OT Art 
Schopenhauer had the straight goods” (Lovecraft, letter to James Ferdinand Morton, 

April 1, 1930, in Devleth). 

In all the universe there can be no such things as luck or fate; every action, every thought 
is governed by law. Behind every bit of good fortune lie the causes that we ourselves 
have sometime, somewhere set in motion. Behind all ill fortune we will find the energy 
we, ourselves, have generated. Every cause must have a certain definite effect, there is no 
dodging the results, we reap what we sow with exact mathematical precision. 
(Bloodworth, p. 9) 
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That to which we give our attention grows. As we give our attention to the good, the 
positive, and the right, these will become our experience. (Addington, p. 201) 

The outer world of circumstances shapes itself to the inner world of thought, and both 
pleasant and unpleasant external conditions are factors which make for the ultimate good 
of the individual. (Allen, p. 24) 

These sources of your expectations are largely based on the beliefs of limitation, scarcity, 
and pessimism about what’s possible for you. If these beliefs are the basis for how you 
look at life, then this perception of the world is what you expect for yourself. Attracting 
abundance, prosperity, and success from these limiting viewpoints is an impossibility. 
(Dyer, p. 174) The commonsensical nature of New Thought becomes clear in Venice 
Bloodworth’s observation on “lucky” and “unlucky” individuals (pp. 63-64). Are they the 
bearers of unseen auras of manaforce? Have they been cursed or blessed by gods of 
fortune? Of course not. One hears the endless whining of the schlemiel and observes the 
confidence of the winner, and one shortly realizes that their attitudes are not the results 
but the causes of their respective fortunes. Admittedly, we usually cannot trace specific 
acts, words, facial gestures, tones of voice, and so on, that influence our circumstances 
and outcomes. But that hardly means that to believe in such subtle effects is superstition. 
Our inability to account for every straw that is on its way to breaking the camel’s back 
doesn’t mean it’s not breaking. The proposition here is no different in this respect from 
the claim of behaviorist psychology that, if we could identify and trace every factor that 
shapes and conditions our behavior, we could infallibly predict what we would do next. 
We cannot infallibly predict our own behavior or that of others, but that is not because 
there is no causal process. It is only due to our ignorance of factors below the level of 
awareness. And the same holds true for the New Thought belief that we subtly shape 
things to come out as we expect them to. 

WORLD OF PAIN 

Again, it is because they confuse a wise rule of thumb with an overarching system 
of metaphysics that people like Rhonda Byrne wind up heartlessly blaming the victim. 
“Often when people first hear this part of The Secret they recall events in history where 
masses of lives were lost, and they find it incomprehensible that so many people could 
have attracted themselves to the event. By the law of attraction, they had to be on the 
same frequency as the event” (p. 28). Or course she has in mind the Nazi Holocaust. Too 
bad those Jews didn’t think happier thoughts, huh? And because they didn’t, well, they 
asked for it! This is veering perilously close to the racist canard, still so commonly and 
blithely ventured, that Jews lacked the gumption to resist the Nazis and so had 
themselves to blame for their suffering. Why can’t Byrne and Team Secret afford to 
admit that human beings can do terrible things to one another, and that some people wind 
up as the innocent prey of others, or else ground beneath the heel of impersonal 
catastrophe? Because such admissions of the patently obvious would explode the desired 
illusion that the individual controls his or her own universe. If they were to admit the 
obvious, that “the law of attraction” and “visualization and manifestation” are simply 
rules of thumb for achieving one’s goals and not a totalizing explanation for all events, 
they could not make their grandiose promises to all and sundry. There would be no more 
blank check. And that doesn’t sufficiently “empower” certain individuals who will accept 
nothing less than a comprehensive placebo. 
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Take the miserable skeletons of Darfur, prey both to starvation and to genocidal 
pogroms engineered by their fanatical Muslim overlords. Their own fault? Why don’t 
they just “visualize” happiness, safety, and prosperity and wait for them to “manifest”? It 
is black comedy even to say that sarcastically. And the case is another that disproves the 
law of attraction insofar as its proponents make it a comprehensive blueprint of reality. 
But just as obvious as the gross inapplicability of the schema to the misery of Darfur is 
the great success people have experienced through New Thought insights. How do we 
understand these two facts: why this “secret” works when it does and doesn’t when it 
doesn’t? 

Actually, there is no inconsistency. We just need to choose the appropriate larger 
context into which both phenomena fit. And that, I think, is Abraham Maslow’s hierarchy 
of needs. Everyone has certain basic needs for food, shelter, sleep, and security. Until 
these are satisfied, people cannot afford the time to occupy themselves with hobbies, 
politics, sports, religion, or the arts. Food before meaning. This is why rescue missions 
dip out soup before preaching the gospel. More ethereal needs (spiritual and esthetic 
ones, etc.) can be sensed, much less met, only once one has gotten the more urgent 
business out of the way. In the same way, philosopher Josef Pieper ( Leisure the Basis of 
Culture) showed how cultural achievements are possible only once a society (or a 
creative element within it, usually among the richest) can get others to do the labor, so 
they themselves can explore “free time pursuits.” Maslow and Pieper have our answer: 
The Secret, New Thought, is a personal self-cultivation formula relevant only once one 
attains the higher levels of need satisfaction. It addresses the felt needs of those 
experiencing “relative deprivation,” not absolute. It presupposes a framework of 
decisions, opportunities, and mental leisure in which one may select the best thoughts as 
from a gourmet menu. There’s just not much time for that when you’re dodging bullets or 
picking through a garbage can to feed your baby. Just as the starving do not have the 
luxury to theorize about morals and ethics (see William Golding’s Lord of the Flies or 
Ingmar Bergman’s The Shame), neither do the persecuted have the leisure to send out 
vibes to increase their chances of “success” by a standard that would be laughable in their 
circumstances. That would really be fiddling while Rome burns. And yet there is no need 
to belittle the needs felt by the affluent, including virtually all readers of this book or 
Rhonda Byrne’s. Those are real needs, too. The wretches of Darfur would love to be 
fretting over these matters with us. Let’s hope one day they get the chance, and we can all 
work on our middle-class suburban neuroses together. 

SECRET WEAPON 

And yet once again The Secret almost gets it right. In fact, it seems possible to 
imagine that “mind games” might indeed mitigate the horrors of the concentration camp. 
Victor Frankl found himself cooling his heels there, and he quickly devised a plan for 
keeping hope as well as sanity alive. He decided he would view the whole horrible 
experience as a participant-observer experiment in social psychology: how did his fellow 
inmates hold up? It worked, and when Frankl was released, he had conceived what he 
would call Logotherapy, a therapeutic approach centering on making sense of the 
apparent chaos of one’s life. He wrote Man’s Search for Meaning. Here is a man 
projecting “vibes” of rationality, albeit into a void of horror and doom. There was no 
“friendly universe” waiting, like a cooperative genie (as Byrne thinks, pp. 40, 46) to grant 
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every whim Frankl might order up. Frankl had to be his own genie, casting spells of 
meaning to illuminate the darkness that ever threatened to close like an iron portcullis 
over his own sanity. As jailed mobster John Gotti put it: “It’s mind over matter; if you 
don’t mind, it don’t matter.” 

The Secret has invited a storm of justified criticism because of its embrace of, 
indeed its harping on, bogus physics to make what is essentially a sound and clever 
psychological point. If only Byrne and her adherents would drop the pseudoscience! All 
this talk of “frequencies” and “sending out vibrations” must be recognized, and thus 
respected, as metaphor. Interpersonal influence is often and validly expressed in terms of 
contagious fire, fluid, or energy, as when we speak of “personal magnetism” or 
“charisma” (which means “anointing with oil”). In such cases we do not imagine we are 
actually emitting quantifiable energy waves or whatever. Nor do we need to formulate 
and defend a system of phony physics of “charisma,” as if somehow the metaphors were 
not enough. We know that the phenomenon of personal magnetism is very real (look at 
Adolf Hitler), however it works. We don’t have to understand the phenomenon down to 
the last detail to know it’s dangerous and to watch out for it. Likewise we don’t have to 
know exactly how it works when we send out subtle signals that shape what we get 
back—it just seems to work that way. Wise people realize that and try to live 
accordingly. Schopenhauer and Freud wanted them to. 

NO MORE SECRETS 

By now it has become clear, I hope, that, just as the newest crop of New Thought 
teachers have mixed up those teachings with superfluous New Age beliefs, so did the 
original New Thought believers hang the validity of their “practical spirituality” upon an 
idealist, pantheistic metaphysic which it can easily do without. Their error was to identify 
“the laws of thought” (or “the laws of life”) with “the laws of the universe.” By positing a 
magical universe whereby one may manipulate the macrocosm by fiddling with the 
microcosm, New Thoughters risked bringing into disrepute a helpful and incisive set of 
psychological observations that require neither divine revelation nor nondualist 
metaphysics. The New Thought notion of our creating our own reality through the 
choices we make and the mental habits we cultivate stems “merely” from the 
accumulated wisdom of humankind. The truth of this counsel cannot be verified in a 
laboratory but rather is based on anecdotal observation of the way people live life, 
successfully and unsuccessfully. Perhaps that is the difference between science and 
wisdom, neither of which is to be despised. And that is the truth behind The Secret. 

Chapter 2 

Karma Chameleon 
Deepak Chopra, How to Know God 
THE FOOL ON THE HILL 

7n the beginning was Gaudapada, founder of Advaita Vedanta Hinduism. 
Gaudapada, so to speak, begat Shankara. Shankara, way down the line, begat the 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, who packaged nondualism for sale to Americans. Perhaps he 
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thought, “If they’ll meditate to improve their golf game, then that’s how we’ll promote it 
to them.” Transcendental Meditation (TM) was born. There has always been something 
of a sleazy tinge to TM in the United States. TM was offered in public schools for credit, 
disavowing its religious identity. The Supreme Court recognized the (really overtly) 
religious nature of the ritual and the practice and threw it out of public schools. It’s being 
ostensibly nonreligious (or as some said, “not a religion”) was plainly sneaky 
disinformation, what some cults call “heavenly deception.” 

TM also invited disdain for its pseudoscientific claims such as its practicers being 
able to levitate, something they would, however, not allow any outsiders to witness. 
Alleged photos appeared to just catch people in a lotus position bouncing off a 
trampoline. TM also created its own dubiously scientific diet regimen allegedly derived 
from the Yajur Veda, one of the four Vedas of ancient Hinduism, but it is only loosely 
inspired by it. 

What does any of this have to do with Dr. Deepak Chopra? Simply that he is just 
a TM salesman who decided to break away and hang out his own shingle. He makes the 
same pseudoscientific claims about a “Field of Creative Intelligence” which he claims is 
supported by quantum physics. (This is one more version of a concept we also find in 
New Thought and its modern “store brand” competitors like Wayne Dyer. To get ahead 
of the game, let me just say that I accept such a notion as a phenomenological description 
without begging any metaphysical questions.) 

Deepak Chopra makes the same dangerous “alternative medicine” sort of 
assertions, also claiming to be able to diagnose ailments by feeling one’s pulse. In this 
manner he once told a seeker that her cancer had evaporated, only to have her die from it 
soon afterward. 

Chopra also claims to have levitated some eight feet through the air, even to have 
walked through walls like Jacob Marley. I’m sorry, but one simply cannot credit such 
claims. It is difficult even to give Chopra the benefit of the doubt that he was perhaps 
hallucinating while in a trance state. This is just medicine-show imposture. 

To listen to (or read) Chopra without sufficient background knowledge, one 
would naturally infer that he is sharing the results of brand-new scientific research with 
exciting implications for both physical health and mind-over-matter wish fulfillment. His 
first choice is always to put his claims in scientific terms. But again and again he comes 
back to the unsung basis for all his claims: Advaita Vedanta Hinduism. How striking a 
“coincidence” that his supposed “science” invariably ended up at the same place his 
inherited Hindu doctrines led him anyway. 

I do not mean to deny that Hindu doctrines are true, as they may well be for all I 
know. But I mean to point out that Chopra is essentially stooping to the standard TM ruse 
for evangelizing worldly Westerners, trying to convince them of Hindu doctrine by 
means of a misleading (pseudo)scientific idiom. We see the same in the 
TMPROPAGANDA flick What the Bleep Do We Know? 

WHAT THE BLEEP DOES HE KNOW? 

Chopra and his fellow travelers are doing nothing essentially different from the 
tactics of Scientific Creationists and Intelligent Design advocates who seek to translate 
religious dogma derived from scripture into cosmetic, seemingly “scientific” terms so as 
to smuggle dogma into science classes, or at least to win for it the prestige due to science. 
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He even performs the same switcheroo familiar from creationist propaganda, trying to 
equate science with religion, claiming it is a religion so as to claim equal rights or at least 
regard for other contested religions: “This is a bold claim, but it is corroborated by the 
fact that science—our most credible modern religion—also traces creation back to light” 
(P- 18). 

The fact that Chopra’s basis for belief is actually faith in H induism—despite his 
professed empiricism, “After centuries of knowing God through faith, we are now ready 
to understand divine intelligence directly” (p. 2)—explains the dogmatic manner in which 
he pontificates on matters that any scientist would only guess at in the most tentative, 
provisional terms. “Our whole notion of reality has actually been topsy-turvy. Instead of 
God being a vast, imaginary projection, he turns out to be the only thing that is real, and 
the whole universe, despite its immensity and solidity, is a projection of God’s nature” (p. 
2). This language suggests that we are lucky enough to have the veil of ignorance at last 
ripped away via some sort of discovery. It sounds as if we at last know the contours of 
the dark side of the moon now that the Apollo space program enabled astronauts to map 
it. But the great disclosure Chopra is talking about is simply that of religious conversion 
to nondualist Vedanta (he finally uses the term only on page 177, after he’s got the reader 
“in the mood”). Once we accept by faith that it is true, then certain implications about 
God and the world will follow. That doesn’t mean they are thus proven to be true. We do 
not “know” any such thing by scientific means any more than Shankara did, who used to 
argue his points with pretechnological metaphors like brooms and dustpans, monkeys and 
bananas. Quantum physics, with all its headache-inducing surprises, does not prove there 
is a divine Field of Creative Intelligence like the Force in Star Wars. 

Chopra soon reveals that he is not serious about what scientists would call 
science. It turns out he can only win the game if he is allowed to change the rules: “[I]f 
we stubbornly cling to material reality as the only way to know anything, skepticism 
about God is totally justified. Miracles and angels defy reason, and even though holy 
visions may be catalogued time after time, the rational mind remains defiant, defending 
its sure grip on the material plane” (p. 4). What Chopra calls myopia is actually a 
clarification of vision. For thousands of years humankind languished in gross 
superstition, practicing the same sort of root bag medicine he advocates precisely because 
no one saw the need to adopt the scientific method, the only way to test claims. And then 
one simply must have something more substantial than “vibes” to put into the test tube. 
One might think long and hard before kissing science good-bye in order to welcome the 
sheer assertions of dangerous quacks with their pious Russian roulette approach to 
healing without medicine. 

Thus it is no surprise that Chopra himself revels in gullibility. He applauds “the 
psychic surgeons of the Philippines, who seem to penetrate a patient’s body with their 
hands and pull out all manner of bloody tissue, none of it anything that would be seen 
inside a body at autopsy” (p. 140). Usually what they show to the crowd is a bunch of 
chicken innards. These quacks are mere sleight-of-hand artists bilking their tragic victims 
as has been amply demonstrated. Chopra’s choice of company says much about him. 

Let’s put this another way: there may perhaps be an invisible kind of reality that is 
“spiritual” if anyone knows how to define that in other terms than a psychological 
description of behavior and character. But then one must also provide some methodology 
to weigh and assess claims for that realm. I don’t see that Chopra (or any of his 
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congeners) has arrived at any such criterion. With him, it is always sheer assertion. The 
closest thing he has to evidence is anecdotes, some of them likely urban legends, from 
which he hastily generalizes to form axioms of the imagination. 

METHOD VERSUS MADNESS 

A major aspect of the scientific method is its criterion of impartial repeatability: if 
a researcher has done his experiment right, any colleague ought to be able to follow that 
same procedure and obtain the same results. That is important, because I want to be able 
to rely on the likelihood that when I plug the lamp in again, it will glow like it did when 
the salesman demonstrated it in the store. I want to be sure the medicine will work for me 
as it did for someone else with my affliction. Science is based on the method of 
repeatability, replication of results, or no scientific conclusions are possible. If you claim 
to have fused hydrogen atoms in your lab but I cannot get the same result with the same 
method, we simply cannot claim we have discovered a nuclear fusion technique. But little 
things like that do not trouble “Doctor” Chopra’s blissed-out composure. He reveals more 
than he intends with this anecdote: 

Schlitz announced the success of her experiment, only to find that another 
researcher who tried to duplicate it failed miserably. He used exactly the same methods, 
but in his laboratory almost no one responded with second sight; they couldn’t tell the 
difference between being watched and not being watched. Schlitz was baffled but 
confident enough to invite the second researcher to come to her lab. The two of them ran 
the experiment again, choosing subjects at the last moment to ensure that there was no 
tampering. 

Again Schlitz obtained her results, but when she consulted her colleague, he had 
obtained nothing. This was an extraordinary moment. How could two people run the 
same objective test with such dramatically different results? The only viable answer, as 
Schlitz saw it, must lie in the researcher himself. The outcome depended on who you are. 
As far as I know, this is as close as anyone has come to verifying that observer and 
observation can collapse into one. This fusion lies at the heart of the sacred response, 
because in unity all separation ends. (p. 162) 

Well, that may pass for science in the ivied halls of Maharishi University, but it’s 
not science everyplace else. Do you see what Chopra is trying to do here? Results need 
no longer be replicable for us to accept them as “true.” “Truth” varies with the eye of the 
beholder, because all is maya. Only that is to dignify it. It is to give a venerable, 
metaphysical name to quack science. Besides, Chopra’s own drawing one single and 
normative conclusion from the experiment, that is, that there is no objectivity, is itself 
posing as an objective “finding” that he presumes the sympathetic reader will accept on 
the basis of this anecdote. 

Chopra fibs to us that physicists would join him in carving reality into three 
levels. There is, first, “material reality, the world of objects and events”; second, 
“quantum reality, a transition zone where energy turns into matter”; and, third, “virtual 
reality, the place beyond time and space, the origin of the universe” (p. 11). And of 
course Chopra teaches that anyone may cross over from one level to the others. When we 
pray or meditate, we are sending out “intentions” from the material level into the 
quantum level, through the medium of which they set in motion repercussions from the 
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virtual world, ripples that will rebound and return to our shore of the pond, fulfilling our 
wishes. The material world is thus malleable since quantum physics allegedly proves that 
there is no solid material world under our feet after all. Rather, we are told that seemingly 
solid objects like tables and the fists that smash down upon them are alike composed of 
subatomic particles farther from one another proportionately than Pluto is from the Sun. 
And these particles are really more like packets, bundles (“quanta”) of energy, anyhow. 
Thus everything ultimately comes down to mostly empty space and some sparks of light. 

But to all this mumbo jumbo one may offer the very same rejoinder that Samuel 
Johnson offered to the “Immaterialism” philosophy of Bishop George Berkeley when he 
kicked a stone and declared, “Thus I refute him!” You see, Deepak Chopra and his fellow 
dancing Wu Li masters have failed to learn a basic lesson about scientific description and 
theorizing. B. F. Skinner put it succinctly: “A theory about a thing does not change the 
thing the theory is about.” Every theory seeks to account for the perceived reality of our 
experience. If the resultant theory implies something radically incongruous with the data 
it is trying to explain, something has gone badly awry. If I seek to explain why a rose is 
red and my proposal winds up implying the rose is really green, my proposal is to be 
rejected. The goal of any explanatory hypothesis, which is what quantum physics is 
supposed to be, is to “save the appearances.” That is, the scientist wants to explain how 
things wind up as they are. He or she does not try to produce magic formulas we may use 
to transform things into what they are not. One may also try to transform things, by, for 
example, gene splicing or inducing mutation through exposure to radiation or a change of 
diet. But that is not the same sort of endeavor. Chopra and his fellow pseudoscientists are 
treating quantum physics like the “Syllogismobile” in the Harold Shea stories of L. 
Sprague de Camp and Fletcher Pratt. In these tales, scientist Shea discovered an equation 
that he need only run through his mind, and he would travel through time. Comic book 
superhero Johnny Quick similarly had only to repeat a certain arcane physics formula in 
order to gain superhuman speed. But in the real world it doesn’t work that way. 

Chopra, along with many New Thought and New Age gurus, believes that once 
one becomes aware of a subtle causal field (Dyer calls it “the field of intention”; Johnnie 
Colemon calls it “Godstuff’), one can manipulate it to bring into being whatever one 
desires. I do not mean to poke fun at it. Indeed, further on, I will defend something like it. 
But for the moment we must admit that such an understanding marks New Thought, 
Chopraism, and so on, as belonging to what sociologist Bryan Wilson calls a 
“Thaumaturgical” sect. Such a movement believes it can offer an occult means of 
manipulating reality for pretty much personal benefit. No doubt Chopra knows good and 
well that such conjuring is frowned upon by genuine spiritual adepts in India as a 
distraction from the real business of enlightenment. I am guessing that Chopra continues 
to uphold the public relations policy of TM: sell the Western rubes a gimmick to enhance 
their golf game, and eventually they may go the rest of the way to cosmic consciousness. 

I want to pursue this business of miracles in a moment, to place them in their 
proper yogic context, but let me point out that in doing so I will be beginning a rundown 
of major features of Hinduism that Deepak Chopra initially soft-peddles, though he does 
eventually reveal the label on the bottle. In what follows, I do not wish to be read as 
“exposing” Chopra’s teaching as bad or heretical or even as unreliable simply because I 
am indicating the Hindu origin and character of it. On the contrary, as a student of world 
religions I regard the teaching of Hinduism as both venerable and profound. Here is my 
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gripe. Chopra says, “I have steered clear of dogma, knowing full well that Christians do 
not automatically accept an Eastern belief such as karma” (p. 190). In fact, he has done 
no such thing. The whole book How to Know God presents an unadulterated, if 
popularized, catechism of Advaita Vedanta Hinduism shading over into Mahayana 
Buddhism. Again, don’t get me wrong: I can see the utility of trying to communicate 
these ideas in an idiom that might prove more natural and more palatable to Western 
readers, who might get scared off for no good reason if the author said, right up front, “I 
want to show you the advantages of believing in Nondualist Hinduism!” I believe it is a 
wise pedagogical stratagem to evade one’s students’ likely prejudices. But when Chopra 
takes it this far, so far as to say, “Don’t worry, I haven’t sold you a Brahman bull,” when 
in fact you are holding its leash in one hand and the bill of sale in the other, I begin to 
suspect imposture. And pointless imposture. Personally, I don’t think the case for 
Hinduism, which is quite impressive and winsome on its own merits (though, for what 
it’s worth, I remain unconvinced), benefits from such garnishing with quack science. 

MAYA AND MIRACLE 

When Dr. Chopra talks about the possibility of miracles, he is once again 
purveying old-time religion of the Hindu persuasion. Hindu yoga calls such powers the 
siddhas, or perfections, attainments. They are a by-product of one’s growth toward 
enlightenment. The yogi is warned not to cherish the powers, quite fantastic, that will be 
awakened in this manner. Yogis have claimed the abilities to run like Johnny Quick at 
terrific speeds, be in two places at once, fly, turn lead into gold, walk through walls, read 
minds, and control body temperature and heart rate, even sinking into deathlike comas 
and returning by the dictates of an internal time alarm. Tests have shown that the last two 
feats are no mere legends, and they have contributed to scientific research in biofeedback 
therapy whereby one may gain some conscious control over ordinarily autonomic nerve 
functions. 

As impressive as such stunts may seem, stunts is all they are, and yogis frown 
upon them. To major in such minors is to veer off the path, becoming a sideshow freak or 
party entertainment, like Dr. Faustus becomes in Marlowe’s play. Their only real 
importance in yoga is as an index to one’s progress toward samadhi. In Chopra’s thinking 
they seem to have a broader function. He is not impatient to have his chelas (us, his 
readers) storm the castle of enlightenment. For him, miracles (he prefers to use the 
Western, biblical term) are more important. They are signs and evidence of the interplay 
between the virtual and material realms by way of the quantum realm. 

In company with traditional nondualist philosophers, Chopra understands the 
world of appearances, the so-called material world, to be largely illusory, even magical in 
the sense of a stage illusion. For Chopra, borrowing the paraphernalia of modern physics, 
the world boils down to a seething soup of “virtual photons” that manifest on the plane of 
sense perception in accord with either the (passive, unenlightened) expectations or the 
(active, enlightened) commands of the perceiver. The perceiver has power over what 
outcomes will manifest in his or her life. His or her intentions press this or that button, 
calling forth certain vibrations in this quantum ether: “The brain is shaping virtual 
photons into a pattern of experience” (p. 123). This is how miracle healings are done: 
“What [the medicine man] is trying to alter are the energy patterns that have become 
distorted, thus causing the disease. A rotten tooth, a tumor, or a detached retina are all a 
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cluster of photons, a warped image made of light” (p. 141). “Things are real in the 
quantum world if you make them real, and that is done by manipulating light” (p. 144). 

At times he seems to approach an almost Kantian perspective: “The whole 
universe is as we are, because without the human mind, there would be only quantum 
soup, billions of random sensory impressions. Yet thanks to the mind/brain, we recognize 
that encoded into the swirling cosmos are the most valued things in existence: form, 
meaning, beauty, truth, love. These are the realities the brain is reaching for” (p. 19). 

In quantum terms, one cannot be certain about the line between hallucinations and reality. 
There are no definite events, no river of time that flows from past to present to future. 
What exists in its place is a rich matrix of possible outcomes. There are infinite choices 
within every event, and we determine which select few are going to manifest. At the 
depths of the mind field, where all things exist in seed form as virtual events, it hardly 
matters which ones eventually sprout. They are no more real than the seeds that didn’t. 

(p. 262) Here we seem to recognize Kant’s undifferentiated manifold of perception 

out there in the noumenal world beyond the senses. Perceptions of that manifold can 
never be grasped with the eye of flesh (like Krishna, till he grants Arjuna a supernal eye 
with which to gaze upon his thousand-faced, million-armed outline). Rather, they must be 
filtered through the various “categories of perception” and “logical functions of 
judgment” before they can make sense to the brain. That Kant should come to mind is no 
real surprise, given that the early student of the Upanishads, Paul Deussen, already 
grasped the striking parallels between Hindu nondualism and Kantian epistemology. 

The thought referred to, common to India, Plato, and Kant, that the entire universe is only 
appearance and not reality, forms not only the special and most important theme of all 
philosophy, but is also the presumption and condition sine qua non of all religion. All 
great religious teachers therefore, whether in earlier or later times ... are alike 
unconsciously followers of Kant. (pp. 44-45) Kant’s apparatus of categories and 

functions corresponds to the upadis, or “limiting conditions,” which refract the pure 
brilliance of the Brahman into false semblances, false because fragmentary, amenable to 
the feeble human mind. Where does Deepak Chopra contribute anything new? Unlike 
Kant, or the Upanishads for that matter (though echoing perhaps magical Vajrayana 
Buddhism), Chopra says that once we come to know of the filtering capacity of the mind, 
we can adjust its lenses to produce preferred effects. It is a tempting concept, though of 
course Kant would repudiate it. It is precisely the unalterable fixity of the categories and 
the functions, and their equal and identical sharing by all human perceivers, that account 
for the certainty we feel in the case of what Kant called synthetic a priori judgments. It is 
how we “know” that seven plus five will equal twelve every time, though there is nothing 
in the definition of either number that would necessitate it. For Chopra, for whom 
identical experiments may yield contradictory results for simultaneous experimenters, no 
such uniformity would be expected. 

How miraculous does Deepak Chopra expect things to get? Like many writers in 
this field, he lays great store by meaningful coincidences, understood along the lines of 
Carl Jung’s acausal principle of synchronicity. That is, striking coincidences are taken to 
illumine momentarily an overarching structure of meaning linking the microcosm (the 
human observer) with the macrocosm (the universe at large). One learns to read and to 
trust such intuitive signs in plotting one’s life direction: 

[Yjou begin to see that events form patterns; you see that they also hold lessons or 
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messages or signs—the outer world somehow is trying to communicate—and then you 
see that these outer events are actually symbols for inner events. . . . The ripples flow out 
from the center, getting wider and wider, until you begin to see that the “invisible hand” 
has a mind behind it, as well as great wisdom in what it does. (Chopra, p. 109) 

Though strict rationalists (I flatter myself to imagine I am numbered among them) 
may be tempted to dismiss all this as superstition, a mass of delusions of reference, 
remember that Arthur Schopenhauer believed much the same thing, only he said the 
guiding hand is one’s own, operating with a wisdom one scarcely suspected oneself of 
possessing. One need not follow Chopra all the way toward Vedanta to suspect he may be 
on to something here. 

Chopra sometimes sounds as if he believes, like the most credulous 
fundamentalist, that Jesus performed supernatural feats and that more recent yogis have 
repeated them (pp. 33-34, 123 [“When Jesus turned water into wine ... he obliterated the 
arbitrary line between imaginary results and real ones”], 132). But there is the recurrent, 
unsettling suggestion that he knows better. “The real point was to see that our senses 
aren’t trustworthy at all. The incurable leper only appears that way, the few loaves and 
fishes are only an illusion, the storm on the sea of Galilee can be calmed by a mere act of 
will” (p. 33). New Thought practitioners follow Phineas Parkhurst Quimby and Mary 
Baker Eddy in believing that Jesus healed diseases because he saw their illusory (merely 
psychogenic and psychosomatic) nature and drove home the same realization in his 
patients. But Chopra seems to mean more than this. He seems to mean that as genuine a 
miracle as one might hope to see, even the turning of water into wine, would merely 
underline the “trick” nature of “reality.” It would not suspend or violate natural law but 
rather expose the lack of any real natural law (no dharmas, insubstantiality, as Buddhists 
say). 

But then one wonders if the same belief entitles Chopra to employ fakery and 
imposture to teach his own doctrinal lessons. After all, if there is finally no line 
separating reality from illusion, an illusion is just as good as a “real” miracle and counts 
as one. “As long as you don’t know the secret, the illusion is a miracle” (p. 155). Here he 
is speaking of stage magic, but his point seems to be that the relevant factor in making 
something into a miracle is whether or not it promotes holiness (p. 155). “Since miracles 
are required to prove that a saint is real (at least in Catholicism), there is a tremendous 
temptation to make one up” (p. 154). Legends have the same symbolic import: “Such 
legends convey the tremendous effect of waking up to a new level of reality. That this 
reality arose in the mind sounds too abstract and prosaic. There needs to be a more 
dramatic event, such as a heaven that suddenly opens up, or divine messengers that 
descend from on high” (p. 209). Might not another such example be Chopra’s own claim 
to have floated through the air while meditating? Again, as in the case of coy TM 
aeronauts, don’t expect Dr. Chopra to let you see him doing it: “[T]he mi racle worker has 
a limited range of ability. It is even said that having too many people in the room can 
defeat the phenomenon” (p. 141). Now, that’s convenient! It is a classic dodge utilized by 
clairvoyants and other pseudopsychics. I can’t help thinking of the character Invisible 
Boy in the comedy movie Mystery Men : he can only turn invisible when no one is 
looking at him! There is a more public experiment whereby we may hope to test Dr. 
Chopra’s miracle claims. He contends that someone as tuned in as he is need not age 
physically! It’s what you might call a longitudinal study, but eventually time will tell. 
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At one point our author muses: 

These legends are now articles of faith, and for anyone to speculate that 
Muhammad might not have seen an angel or that Satan did not literally offer Jesus 
kingship over the earth would be risking blasphemy. However, it isn’t necessary to 
believe or disbelieve the literal version of the Night of Qadr or the forty days in the 
wilderness. The essential point is that our minds can open to the sudden inrush of light. 

(P- 210) 

By the same token, I wonder if it is supposed to be necessary for us to believe that 
Deepak Chopra himself levitated through the air once upon a time. 

GOD BEYOND GOD 

Chopra’s book How to Know God is organized around seven God-concepts 
concomitant with seven levels of spiritual development of the individual. The religious 
psychology is often quite astute, whether or not one accepts the accompanying 
metaphysical claims. For his part, Chopra seems to me to step back and forth between the 
nondualist position of Shankara and the immanent-humanistic position of Patanjali (as 
interpreted by Mircea Eliade). 

Shankara posited a distinction between levels of higher and lower knowledge. 
Compared to the higher level, the lower counted as mere ignorance. But in its own right, 
it was real knowledge (and knowledge of real truth) as far as it went. Lower knowledge 
professes a piety adoring a personal deity ( Isvara , “the Lord,” or Brahma the creator, or 
Saguna Brahman, Brahman with qualities), a creator and savior worthy of praise and 
with whom the soul seeks fellowship. And on that level of apprehension, there “exists” 
such a deity, though, as with everything on that penultimate plane of existence, it is less 
real than what is above it in the ontological hierarchy, and this latter is Nirguna Brahman, 
Brahman without qualities. When, through meditation, the adept makes the jump into 
higher knowledge, he puts away childish things and no more worships a deity he now 
knows is equal and identical to himself. TM outlines such higher rungs of the ladder to its 
advanced students, dropping the earlier pretenses: one reaches cosmic consciousness, 
then God consciousness, then Brahma consciousness. “That thou art.” Even so, Deepak 
Chopra tells us that once we reach the highest stage of our projected development, we 
will know ourselves as God. 

Patanjali, on the other hand, was the founder of Rajah yoga, a seven-stage path 
corresponding conspicuously to Chopra’s seven stages of growth, each with a different 
God-concept. He seems to have believed that the gods were contained within the 
meditator as his own latent psychic powers, to be gradually awakened through 
meditation, as the Kundalini, the sleeping serpent of knowledge, ascends the spinal cord, 
illuminating each chakra in turn. Chakras (“wheels,” “circles”) are psychic energy nodes 
ranged up and down the spine: at the coccyx, behind the genitals, behind the navel (hence 
meditation as “navel gazing”), in the heart, in the throat, just above and between the eyes 
(“the third eye”), and atop the crown of the head. A different god indwells each, asleep 
and waiting to be awakened. But Patanjali did not believe there were extrahuman gods, 
much less a parallel, etheric spinal cord. According to Eliade, all this was simply a set of 
symbols that enabled the meditator to focus consciousness, very much in the manner of 
colors and sounds used in today’s biofeedback training. “So now we have the outline for 
the entire spiritual journey in our hands: the unfolding of God is a process made possible 
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by the brain’s ability to unfold its own potential. . . . From the womb of the brain springs 
a new and useful God. Or to be precise, seven variations of God” (Chopra, p. 25). “In 
stage six all gods and goddesses are aspects of oneself expressed as fine energy states” (p. 
145). As stage seven is realization of oneself as Brahman, we must suppose Chopra 
regards Patanjali’s yoga as a preliminary level of “lower knowledge,” useful as a 
stepping-stone. 

Shankara took a great deal of heat for claiming to have transcended the need for 
worship. Many viewed him with great hostility as the enemy of religion, though of course 
he was not. But there can be charged feelings on both sides of this divide. Those 
embracing conventional theism will abhor the mystic’s claims to union with the Godhead 
as blasphemous self-exaltation, while the mystic pities the “weaker brethren” as stubborn 
idolaters, worshiping the creation of their own imaginations. Each side may even view 
the other as atheists, denying the God their detractors believe in. This peculiar stalemate 
is of interest also to those not playing on either team. Self-proclaimed atheists, sitting in 
the stands, so to speak, may find themselves cheering alternately for both teams! Atheists 
may agree with each side’s criticisms of the other. And it is just here that some of Deepak 
Chopra’s statements about various levels of belief, and their concomitant God-concepts, 
become especially interesting. 

Chopra is perhaps at his most acute when describing the limitations of immature 
God-concepts best left behind, whether one is off in the direction of mysticism or of 
secular atheism. 

In religious terms, some believers are content to love God and fear him at the same time. 
This duality in no way involves any condemnation of the deity. He is still “perfect” 
(meaning that he is always right) because those he punishes must always be wrong. . . . 

In this case faith depends on a value system that is preordained. If some ill befalls me, I 
must have committed a sin, even if I didn’t have any awareness of it. My task is to look 
deep enough until I find myself, and then I will see the perfect judgment God has 
rendered. To someone outside the system, however, it appears that an abused child is 
figuring out, through convoluted logic, how to make himself wrong so that the cruel 
parent remains right. In stage one, God has to be right. If he isn’t, the world becomes too 
dangerous to live in. (pp. 62-63) He has hit the nail right on the head. He is referring 
to the price to be paid by members of a cultural system for whom a sovereign God 
functions as a symbol to cushion the blows of injustice, adversity, and ignorance, as 
anthropologist Clifford L. Geertz put it. Nobody seems to take much comfort in the 
prospect of a morally neutral universe in which hapless humans are subject to the 
hammer blows of blind fate. We desperately want to believe there is justice, even if we 
must wait till the next life or enter some invisible heavenly realm in order for justice to be 
served. That may be cold comfort, but justice delayed is better than justice denied, since 
it would be just too terrifying to face the prospect of the mindless wrath of a hostile 
universe. We will do anything to protect the illusion of justice, or a just and sovereign 
order to the universe—even if we must become the scapegoats in the manner Chopra 
describes, taking the blame for imagined sin so as not to have to blame God for being 
unjust (or, worse, nonexistent!). This is also why we blame the victims. We hate to 
scapegoat them, but it is better to do so, we imagine, than to admit they are suffering for 
no reason. No, they must have deserved it, or there is no justice in the world, and then I 
will have to be afraid of the world. 
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Parenthetically, it is worth asking whether Chopra’s own belief in karma is not 
subject to the very same objection. Does it, too, not entail blaming oneself as the victim 
in order to save face for cosmic justice? I must have deserved it! Even if it was for 
something I did in a previous, unremembered life! Yes, it all works out a bit too neatly, 
with me left holding the bag. But that is all right; Chopra accepts karma and reincarnation 
as only provisional, another product of maya, the shared illusion of the unenlightened. 
Reincarnation is an exact counterpart to the inferior “lower knowledge” version of God. 

It will likewise fade away when nondualist enlightenment dawns. 

The immature God-concept Chopra describes here is a source of double binds and 
mixed signals: “In spiritual terms, God’s protection is valued only by denying that he is 
also the source of the threat. In the end, nothing is outside the deity, so asking him to 
protect you from storms, famine, disease, and misfortune is the same as asking the 
perpetrator” (p. 66). To follow up Chopra’s analogy of the desperate rationalizations of 
the abused child, we may recall what results from a home situation in which the child 
receives impossibly contradictory demands from a parent or parents: schizophrenia. One 
must be simultaneously all over the ballpark to be able to catch all the balls hit in every 
direction. There is an analogous result in religious growth: such piety becomes 
unworkable. One grows servile and self-punishing. Eventually one comes to the 
crossroads of rejecting such a God-concept if one is to have any prospect of spiritual 
maturity: “as long as the deity inspires awe, the way to him is through blind obedience” 
(p. 75)—and, again, through morbid introspection: “the fanatic must purify his very 
thoughts. Complete control over the mind is unachievable, but this doesn’t prevent him 
from imposing ever stricter vigilance on ‘crooked thoughts.’” Such a one, to advance any 
farther, “must find an inner life, which will never happen as long as he is policing his 
own desires. Vigilance kills all spontaneity in the end” (p. 83). (We will see later on how 
the type of Buddhism espoused by Pema Chodron involves a rather different sort of 
careful, but nonbullying, introspection.) I call Deepak Chopra’s insight at this point 
profound: a retrograde, essentially superstitious God-concept, though valued for the 
security it seems to give, must retard spiritual-e motional growth. One must either affirm 
the death of such a tyrant deity or transcend it on the way toward a “God beyond God.” 
The two prospects may ultimately coincide if one believes, as Chopra does, that God and 
the true self are one. 

Nondualist Vedanta does identify true self and true deity, only after sloughing off 
illusory concepts of both. We have seen how the demiurgic creator who issues 
commandments and promises salvation is not the ultimate God. What is? “The God of 
stage seven is so intangible that he can be defined by no qualities. Nothing remains to 
hold on to. In the ancient tradition, they define this aspect of spirit only by negation” (p. 
160): Neti, neti (“Not this! Not that!” No-thing). But the same is true of the inmost self. It 
is the unchanging Atman. “The soul is as mysterious as God ... it is not really as 
personal as people believe. The soul doesn’t feel or move; it doesn’t travel with you as 
you go about your life, nor does it endure birth, death, and decay. ... It is pure spirit, 
made of the same essence as God. Atman cannot change in any way. It never reaches 
God because it never left in the first place. No matter how good or bad your life, your 
Atman remains constant; in fact, the worst criminal and the holiest saint have the same 
quantity of soul when it is this aspect that is in question” (pp. 275-76). 

The Atman is unconditioned, unaffected by any karma you may generate, good or 
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bad. But something is affected. Something accumulates karma and is reborn in order to 
answer for it by way of reward or punishment. What is that? It is the Jiva, or ego, the 
illusory psychological self. It is illusory because it possesses no abiding essence and is 
merely a collection of changing, shifting components, called skandhas. Think of 
Grandpa’s ax. It is an heirloom in a farm family, passed down so long that it has required 
replacement of the handle twice and of the head three times. Is it still the “same” ax? No, 
it is a channel of change, a trajectory of impermanence, an empty riverbed. And so is the 
ego. Enlightenment is a matter of realizing that the composite, unstable ego is not oneself 
and ceasing to identify with either it or the desires that propel it toward new and pointless 
deeds. Jesus says, “A man’s soul/life/self [Greek: psuche ] does not consist in the 
abundance of his possessions” (Luke 12:15). He might have added that it equally does 
not consist in the sum total of his accomplishments, desires, thoughts, or even his rap 
sheet. 

I must admit that the Hindu/Buddhist understanding of the psychological self as a 
phantom makes a lot of sense to me. I have sometimes caught a glimpse, or felt that I did, 
behind the edifice of the thoughts I had or the desire I felt or the argument I was making 
at the moment, and I had the strange impression there was nothing there. Nor is such a 
realization incompatible with secular rationalism, if one cares. After all, did not David 
Hume say pretty much the same thing? 

IT AIN’T IN THE BIBLE BUT IT OUGHTA BE! 

Like virtually all of today’s spiritual teachers, Deepak Chopra tries to draw upon 
all religious traditions. No one, it seems, is able to imagine that great names of the past 
were not wise enough to agree with him, so to speak, in advance. But the uniformity of 
religious teachings is not actually so complete. Some traditions and scriptures cannot be 
pressed into Chopra’s mold without a good bit of squeezing. So in conclusion, I will ask 
how faithfully Deepak Chopra represents the Bible in his How to Know God. 

“The image [of God as a patriarch in a white robe seated on his throne] appears 
only once, in the Book of Daniel, whereas we are told many times in the books of Moses 
[Genesis through Deuteronomy] that God is without human form” (p. 31). Alas, we are 
told just the opposite. God(s) made human beings in his (their) own image and likeness, 
male and female, implying that there are male and female gods in human form, just as in 
all other ancient religions. The notion that the “image of God” in man refers to rationality 
or creativity or some such abstraction is a miserable rationalization by much later 
theologians embarrassed at the anthropomorphic faith of earlier Bible writers. Moses is 
told that he may not see God’s face, for that would be too much for any living man, but 
he may see the receding figure of his broad back as God covers Moses with his hand 
(Exod. 33:22-23), which certainly implies a humanoid body. And so does Exodus 
24:9-11 in which Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and the elders of Israel climb the 
mountain to feast before God. “And they saw the God of Israel; and there was under his 
feet as it were a pavement of sapphire, like the very heaven for clearness” (Exod. 24:10). 

“In the Bible one finds such verses as ‘Seek ye the kingdom of heaven within’” 

(p. 92). Or does one? Chopra is thinking of Matthew 6:33, “But seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be yours as well,” and Luke 17:21, “for 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 

“In one phrase—‘As you sow, so shall you reap’—Jesus stated the law of karma 
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quite succinctly” (p. 114), except that it was not Jesus but Paul who said, “Do not be 
deceived; God is not mocked, for whatever a man sows, that he will also reap” (Gal. 6:7). 

“Inspiration, as the Bible says, is an act of grace, a blessing” (p. 130). Er, not that 
I know of. Is there such a verse? 

“Jesus was born into a world of magicians and miracles. ... In those episodes 
where he drives out demons or defeats the sorcerer known as Simon Magus, Jesus draws 
a line between God’s way and other ways” (p. 132). Oops! It was Peter who squared off 
with Simon Magus (in Acts 8), not Jesus. 

Chopra ventures that, after the Book of Job, “God never again speaks in the 
Bible” (p. 283), but of course he does, including during the baptism and transfiguration 
scenes in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Maybe Chopra just didn’t bother to read any farther. 

Incidentally, Chopra’s casual treatment of the Bible, based apparently on loosely 
memorized quotations that it did not occur to him to check, illustrates exactly the sort of 
process form critics claim went on during the formation of the early, oral Jesus tradition. 
People seem to have combined the wording of similar sayings. They tended to 
unwittingly attribute sayings from other sages to Jesus, the fountain of wisdom. (“Sounds 
good! Jesus must have said it!”) And they sometimes took stories featuring other miracle 
workers (Apollonius of Tyana, Pythagoras, Asclepius) and made Jesus the hero instead, 
just as Chopra innocently pits Jesus, instead of Peter, against Simon Magus. 

Finally, Chopra’s opportunistic and selective use of biblical data (certainly a 
common “sin”) is a clue to how he also uses the data of physics and nutrition. In all these 
cases, when trying to decide whether to take the diagnosis of Dr. Chopra, I would seek a 
second opinion! 

Chapter 3 
DharmBaums 

Pema Chodron and Chogyam Trungpa 
SHE’S NOT CHINESE! 

Once I was reading an interview in the Sun, an interrogation of the Buddhist 
pundit Pema Chodron, whose name, face, and quotes I see often in some of the slick 
Buddhist magazines we subscribe to. There was a mini-article introducing her, and this 
was surprisingly revealing, pointing up a lingering uneasiness I had long felt regarding 
the sage in question. It seems that Pema Chodron was a student of the enigmatic Tibetan 
master Chogyam Trungpa. One thing about this holy man: he died of cirrhosis of the 
liver, just like Pentecostal healer A. A. Allen did, only Trungpa drank himself under at 
the premature age of forty-four years. He used to speak portentously of the Buddhist 
doctrine of craving while swilling a can of Colt 45. He was addicted to “love affairs,” that 
is, being a sexual predator among those tender souls who made the mistake of trusting 
him. Yeah, this guy is the very epitome of a spiritual guide! Do you think that the hip 
readers of mags like this would exercise anything like the anticipated degree of tolerance 
if they were talking about Jimmy Swaggart or Jim Bakker? Because this is like claiming 
apostolic succession from one of them. The latter portion of this chapter will deal with 
Trungpa. But first, what about the venerable Pema Chodron herself? Her name means 
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“Lotus Torch of the Dharma.” One might expect its bearer to be a wizened lady 
reminiscent of Kwan Yin, an Asian counterpart to Mother Teresa. Not a chance. The 
apple-faced guru was born Deirdre Blomfield-Brown. Does that matter? 

I thought immediately of a Seinfeld episode in which George Costanza’s mother 
was persuaded not to divorce her husband by the wise words of Jerry’s current girlfriend, 
Donna Chang, whose advice Estelle Costanza had absorbed over the phone. Grateful, 
Estelle invited Jerry and Donna over for dinner. It was only then that she realized Donna 
was a blonde Jew whose family name had been shortened from Changstein. Confronted 
with the reality of her counselor, Estelle yelled, “She’s not Chinese! I thought she was 
Chinese! That changes everything!” 

It was funny because, as George pointed out, the advice should have been as good 
no matter the ethnicity of the advisor. But you could see Estelle’s point of view. She had 
been subtly cajoled into accepting Donna’s wisdom by the exotic charisma of her Asian 
mystique. It had been the sugar that helped the medicine go down. Jerry saw the same 
thing and accused Donna of being a fraud, trying to trade on an illusory Chinese link to 
hype up her persona. And I thought that maybe Pema Chodron was another Donna 
Chang. How much of the gravity of her teaching stems from a phony Tibetan mystique? 

Was Pema much different from a channeler in my local Borders bookstore who 
claimed to channel the spirit of a Tibetan Buddhist monk? When she transited into her 
stage presence, she started speaking with a fake Chinese (not Tibetan) accent: “Likee 
soupee?” Her nonsense would have been nakedly exposed as nonsense without the 
trumpery, which it should have been anyway. 

The larger issue here is another long-standing suspicion I have harbored 
concerning the integrity of many Americans’ professions of Buddhist identity. “I’m a 
Buddhist,” I will hear some people say. And then I will consider it a moment and think, 
“No, you’re not.” They’d like to think they are. They’d like others to think they are. But 
I’m not convinced. Harvey Cox, in his 1977 book, Turning East, suggested that the 
evidence was leading him to believe that Americans had hijacked Buddhism, the 
discipline of extirpating self and ego, and turned it into one more pop self -realization 
therapy. That’s the impression I get, too. Especially when you see in American 
magazines an article about extinguishing materialistic desire cheek by Hoti jowl with 
numerous ads for all sorts of Buddhist materialistic goodies, including expensive statues, 
meditation mats, robes, and so on. Elizabeth Claire Prophet may have the balls to print 
the name “Gautama Buddha” on a paperback volume of her channeled bullshit, but that 
doesn’t entitle or oblige me to consider it Buddhism. 

Pema Chodron might be entitled to the name if she had assimilated herself into 
the Buddhist cultural context. I teach Buddhism, too, in a Western academic setting. I 
need to be neither an Asian nor a Buddhist to do that. But I do not offer Buddhist spiritual 
counsel, nor am I competent to do so. When I learn that someone positioning herself as a 
Buddhist sage with the name Pema Chodron is really Deirdre Blomfield-Brown, I think 
of the too-prolific paperback author Lobsang Rampa, actually Irish plumber Cyril Henry 
Hoskin. Why the stage name unless it’s a schtick? 

Especially when, in the Sun interview, we read that our guru Pema “do[es]n’t use 
Buddhist terminology much.” This remark is a transparent bit of cheap rhetoric whereby 
one claims to transcend, with masterful nonchalance, the very tradition one pretends to 
derive one’s authority from. How much credibility would you have in New Age circles if 
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you billed yourself as the Bodhisattva Blomfield-Brown? But maybe there is after all 
more than meets the third eye here. In this chapter I want to compare Pema Chodron’s 
teaching (and that of her mentor Trungpa) with certain aspects of the Buddhist tradition. 
So it might not be a bad idea to summarize traditional Buddhist doctrine (dharma) first. 

BUDDHIST EVOLUTION 

The earliest Buddhism we know (thriving today in streamlined form as 
Theravada, “The Way of the Elders,” Buddhism) taught that existence is characterized by 
three basic factors, the three marks of existence. The first is anicca (impermanence) or 
kshanika (flux): nothing is unchanging or permanent. Later this leads Buddhist 
philosophers to posit that things have no dharmas, no abiding natures, no substantial 
being. All is maya (illusion). The second mark is anatta: there is no soul, no self. This is 
the application of anicca to the individual. Of course there seems to be a self, an ego, the 
psychological self we measure on personality inventory tests. What Buddhists mean to 
deny is the eternal spark of the divine (the Atman) that Hindu philosophers distinguished 
from the ego-self (or jiva). The ego-self is not permanent or unchanging, so it is no real 
self {Atman). And there is no eternal individual self or soul beyond it. There are only the 
five skandhas (aggregates, component parts) of the ego-self: feelings, perceptions, body, 
instincts, thoughts. 

These are not eternal or unchanging, but continue to change through one 
incarnation after another until liberation. 

The third mark of existence derives from the first two: dukkha (suffering)—all life 
is suffering, and no wonder! We’re inevitably frustrated as long as we seek abiding 
satisfaction in a shifting world (samsara) which itself does not abide and thus cannot 
provide abiding satisfaction. In fact, according to Buddhism (and Samkhya Hinduism, 
which may have influenced it), we return for life after life, gluttons for punishment, only 
because we desire to do so! We keep thinking, “If I could only take another stab at it . . . 

!” So we do! And it never turns out any better. But we never seem to learn. The 
satisfaction we seek, if we only knew it, is the extinguishing of the raging fever of desire. 
That satisfaction, accordingly, is called Nirvana, which means “extinction” as of a flame, 
the flames of desire and pain. One attains Nirvana, but one does not “go there,” for it is 
not a place. It is rather a state of mind, and it may, and should, be attained within this life. 
One who does attain it is beyond the illusion of ego, beyond desire and suffering. There 
will be no further lives, for one has cut the nerve of samsaric returning by ceasing to 
desire. Desire, not karma, was what kept the merry-go-round going. 

The central doctrine, the way of salvation, in Theravada Buddhism is the Four 
Noble Truths. The first truth is formally like a medical diagnosis: what is ailing you? Life 
is suffering. Buddhism does not put forth the ridiculous claim that everyone is in 
unremitting misery twenty-four hours a day. To say that life is suffering is more like 
Schopenhauer’s dim view of life as a never-ending pendulum swing between frustration 
(I lack something and suffer for lacking it) and disappointment (I get it and quickly cease 
to appreciate it). Every moment of joy or triumph is tainted by the awareness of how 
fleeting it is. Second comes the etiology, or tracing of the symptoms to the root cause: 
Suffering is caused by desire. Third is the discovery of the antidote: The cessation of 
suffering comes by the cessation of desire. It only hurts when you desire? Then stop 
desiring! Fourth is the prescription: how do I actually treat the condition? The cessation 
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of desire comes by the Eightfold Path. 

The first stage of the Eightfold Path is right knowledge, acceptance of the 
Buddhist dharma. Second comes right aspiration, the determination to do what must be 
done, a decision of conversion or repentance. Third is right speech, a commitment to 
truth-telling, or at least to inoffensive speech, the balance between the two being hard to 
find in any given case. Fourth comes right behavior, referring to the basic Five 
Commandments that form the moral minimum even for Buddhist laity, namely, no lying, 
no killing of any animal life (Buddhists are vegetarians), no intoxicants, no sex outside 
marriage, no stealing. Fifth is right livelihood, the entrance upon monastic or convent 
life, since secular life, while not immoral, is nonetheless too distracting to allow the 
spiritual concentration required for becoming an adept. Sixth is right effort, or 
perseverance upon a toilsome way. Seventh is right mindfulness, which refers to a 
cultivation of full presence of mind in whatever one is doing. This practice will one day 
give birth to the Zen exercises of the Tea Ceremony, Sacred Archery, and the Drawing of 
the Sword, all efforts to identify oneself with one’s action and to be fully present in it. It 
also appears to be related to the universal yogic attitude of “mere witness,” an impartial, 
compassionate concern with the world around one, renouncing all vested interests, so that 
one’s good deeds accrue no karma, since that would lead to further rebirths just as evil 
deeds would. Again, right mindfulness may be taken as denoting the initial stage of 
meditation, where one’s consciousness has not yet transcended the worldly specifics of 
namarupa (“name and form”). Finally, the eighth stage is right absorption, the 
transcendence of name and form. The one who accomplishes this discipline is an Arhat, 
having attained Nirvana in this lifetime, and will not return for more incarnations. 

Mahayana Buddhism has more adherents, extending throughout all of North Asia. 
Mahayana means either/both “greater vehicle” and “greater career.” By contrast, 
Mahayana Buddhists have dubbed Southern, Theravada Buddhists the Hinayana 
Buddhists, or the “lesser vehicle” or “lesser career.” One sometimes hears that “greater 
vehicle” or “greater raft” means that Mahayana Buddhism is more of a people’s faith, 
less elitist than Theravada, which can be pursued rightly only by monks and nuns. But 
this is not the point of difference. Both sanghas (communities) maintain a two-tier system 
in which the laity, not yet ready to embark on the rigorous path undertaken by the monks, 
provide for them and worship the Buddha(s), which service contributes toward their 
future salvation. The difference here is that Theravada Buddhism promises only 
reincarnation in one of the heavens as one’s reward, not Nirvana. Remember, because 
liberation is a change of mind and disposition, no one can simply hand it to you as a 
reward. A free ticket to heaven is another matter, however, and that is in fact available. It 
is not quite salvation, though. In Mahayana Buddhism, similar adherence to the holy men 
can bring a much greater return: a head start or even a free ticket to full Buddhahood. 

Why this difference? 

This is just where the “greater career” business comes in. For Mahayana 
Buddhists came to believe it was the worst of ironies for Buddhists to seek Arhatship, the 
final attainment of Nirvana for themselves as individuals. How can that be, when the 
individual self is an illusion? So the goal became much loftier: in Mahayana, the proper 
goal is not to be saved but to become a savior, because no one can be saved until 
everyone is. The implication of this is that all the many Buddhas of the past, including 
Gautama, have deferred their own entry into Nirvanic bliss and are lingering in their own 
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heavenly worlds to aid seekers, answering prayers, and so on. They are like glorified 
saints in the Roman Catholic Church, as opposed to the empty heavens of “Protestant” 
Theravada Buddhism. In Mahayana Buddhism, the elite, the first rank, whom the laity 
support, may be holy persons who are on the path to Buddhahood themselves (in other 
words, bodhisattvas) and they may assist the seeker toward a spiritual destiny his own 
poor karma would never make feasible. Indeed it is this doctrine of the bodhisattva that 
separated Mahayana Buddhism from its predecessor. 

Where did this new understanding come from? Mahayana texts (especially the 
Saddharma-Pundarika, or “Lotus Sutra of the True Law”) portray the Buddha as, in his 
latter days, letting his disciples in on a secret: behind the doctrine they have always 
believed, and that he first taught them, there lies another, advanced version that makes 
the first look like nursery school pablum by contrast. The new doctrine, which they could 
never have accepted earlier, is, of course, the Mahayana Bodhisattva doctrine. Now it is 
time to grow up and embrace it. Nor must they stumble at its apparent novelty, clinging 
to outworn playthings—like the Four Noble Truths! This is all a transparent attempt to 
grandfather subsequent doctrines onto the founder so as to co-opt the pedigree of 
Theravada Buddhism. 

THIS BUDDHA’S FOR YOU 

We can witness the bodhisattva doctrine evolving from various important features 
already present in Theravada Buddhism. First, according to the much-beloved Jataka 
Tales , the Buddha had lived many previous lives accumulating good karma preparing to 
become worthy of his task. Second, even Theravadins believed Gautama was but the 
latest in a long chain of revealers, a belief shared with and perhaps derived from the 
similar Jainist religion. There had been twenty-four Buddhas before him, so it stood to 
reason that more could become Buddhas after him. Third, once he had been enlightened, 
the Buddha resisted Mara’s temptation to escape samsara and immediately pass into 
Nirvana, electing instead to remain here for the good of others, to show them the way. 
Fourth, in the third century BCE the expectation arose that another Buddha, Maitreya, 
would come in five thousand years, at which time it would be a golden age of salvation. 
Play your karmic cards right and you’ll be born then. At that time it will be as easy to 
attain Nirvana as it seemed in retrospect to have been in the time of Gautama when 
thousands were enlightened. 

In retrospect it almost seems as if these potent chemicals had to mix together to 
form the bodhisattva doctrine: the belief that we ought to follow the example of the 
Buddha, deferring our own salvation to help all other beings, which after all is what he 
did. And presumably, so must all the previous Buddhas. And if Buddhahood was not 
unique to Gautama, it must be possible for anyone else with the needful gumption (“right 
effort”), so why not me? Why not you? It may seem a tall order, but if it took the Buddha 
himself many lifetimes of pious effort, we can undertake the same long journey. And 
though most folks will not embrace the bodhisattva path for themselves, they may hang 
onto the coattails of those who do, by faith, just as Theravada already allowed them to 
bank on being reborn in Maitreya’s day. 

ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 

The bodhisattva doctrine evolves, with these results: the Arhat ideal is replaced by 
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the bodhisattva ideal. One should strive not to be saved, but to become a savior, a 
Buddha, in one’s own right. No one will be saved till all sentient beings are saved. The 
Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path are effectively replaced by the Six Perfections 
(paramitas ) and the Ten Stages ( bhumis ). In the first six stages the bodhisattva attains 
each of the six perfections. Of these, the first is giving, the renunciation of property, just 
as Siddhartha did. The second is morality (the same as “right behavior”). The third is 
patience, the fourth rigor, the fifth concentration, and the sixth wisdom —that is, attaining 
the grasp of a particular esoteric doctrine, that of the Void, or sunyata, Emptiness, 
Thusness, or tathata, all of which pretty much amounts to nondualist idealism (see 
below). At this point, why is the bodhisattva not considered to have arrived already at 
Buddhahood? He seems to have learned all there is to know! The reason he is yet a 
bodhisattva is simply that he must recapitulate the last episodes of the Buddha narrative, 
doing everything Gautama Buddha did. 

The seventh stage is the attainment of the seventh perfection, “nonreturning 
Buddhahood is now inevitable; the bodhisattva has long since ceased accumulating any 
karma that would impact upon himself and necessitate his rebirth. The perfection of 
nonreturning answers an old question raised by Theravadin adepts: if you have attained 
Nirvana, can you kill yourself to prevent backsliding? The answer: once you have really 
been enlightened, that is nothing to worry about anymore. 

Eighth comes a period of longer or shorter celestial existence in the Sambogkya 
(the glorious heaven of Buddhas and bodhisattvas). During this time the bodhisattva, 
essentially already a divine savior, may answer prayers, send astral projections of himself 
to the earth to teach mortals (such projections are called tulkus or tulpas), or even 
descend into hell to suffer for sinners! Such beings are not merely characters in the 
museum of theology; one may meet an itinerate holy man who has himself taken the 
bodhisattva vow or has attained to such an advanced degree of holiness that he can recall 
his previous lives (a feat claimed by many Hindu and Buddhist mystics), when he first 
undertook his mission. Also, the abbots of certain monasteries may inherit as part of their 
office the claim to be the tulku of a particular bodhisattva, as with the Dalai Lama (see 
below). 

The ninth stage is a return to earth for the last time, to recapitulate the episodes of 
Gautama’s life (though Buddhists would not put it that way, thinking that Gautama, too, 
just followed an already ancient pattern). This epiphany is not a true incarnation, for the 
bodhisattva only takes the outward semblance of human flesh. His humanity is a veil of 
illusion, or maya, and in fact his pseudo-i ncarnate state is called the Nirmankya, or 
“Transformation Body.” Those with spiritual insight will see past this seemingly human 
form to the gigantic, glowing form of the superman beneath the illusion. It is the true 
spirit-body worn by the bodhisattva in the heavenly realm. Thus the bodhisattva is 
striving to go the very way the Buddha trod. But he is the exception that proves the rule! 
The doctrine has really been crafted for the benefit of the vast majority, the lazy laity who 
welcome the news that a few saviors are competing for their business. 

At any rate, this stage takes the bodhisattva up to his taking a seat beneath the 
Bodhi Tree, as Gautama did. By now, obviously, the whole thing is a charade, a ritual, 
since there is no greater degree of enlightenment he can get than he got in stage six. He 
was essentially a Buddha then; the rest is mere formality. Finally, stage ten is (the 
semblance of) enlightenment at the Bodhi Tree. After this, he preaches until an apparent 
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death, then ascends back to heaven, where he remains, a new Buddha, in the Sambogkaya 
in the company of other Buddhas and bodhisattvas, until that glorious day when all 
sentient beings shall have become Buddhas, too. Thus the bodhisattva is undertaking a 
course of millions of lifetimes of good works to accumulate more good karma than he 
could possibly need for his own salvation, used instead to share with poor mortals. 

That the distinction between Buddha and bodhisattva has become entirely 
superfluous is evident from the simple fact that in Mahayana mythology the greatest of 
bodhisattvas is Avalokitesvara , “the Lord Who Looks Down” in compassionate 
providence. He is believed by his bhaktas (devotees) to encompass all other Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas in himself. Like the Virgin Mary and the personified Sabbath in Judaism, he 
even secures occasional relief for the damned in hell. In China he has become Kwan Yin, 
goddess of compassion. Avalokitesvara embodies the chief virtue of all the bodhisattvas, 
karuna, or disinterested, impartial compassion toward all beings. 

Pure Land Buddhism provides the greatest example and the most extreme form of 
the bodhisattva doctrine. According to the Sukhavati Sutras, ages ago Amitabha Buddha 
(the Buddha of Infinite Light) vowed to create a Buddha field into which anyone might 
be reborn simply by virtue of calling on him in faith. Once born into this Pure Land, a 
world free of the distractions of sin, one would at once attain the stage of nonreturning 
and would subsequently become a Buddha. It was to this goal that he had dedicated his 
innumerable lifetimes of effort as a bodhisattva, and he succeeded. Here was a gospel of 
salvation, even of divinization, by grace through faith in the bodhisattva. This version of 
Buddhism originated in India, then passed into China, and then into Japan (where the 
Savior’s name is rendered Amida). It is obviously quite close to the older Theravada 
belief in a future Buddha, Maitreya, on whom one might set one’s hopes, to guarantee 
rebirth in his era, when salvation would be easy. Just as obviously, it grossly contradicts 
the still-earlier Theravada belief that no grace is either necessary or available! 

A series of Pure Land patriarchs sought to purify the doctrine of any lingering 
vestige of reliance on “self power” and to secure complete and total reliance on “other 
power.” Like all Mahayana Buddhists, they viewed the goal of Theravada (Hinayana) 
Buddhism as selfish. But they regarded the method of Mahayana Buddhism as 
self-assertive, relying as it did, at least in the case of the bodhisattva, on self-effort. The 
focus of the Pure Land school is the karmically bankrupt layman, not the self-sanctifying 
bodhisattva. Yes, one still aims to “become a savior” all right, but by the grace of a 
savior, which would seem to defeat the original point. According to the patriarch Shinran 
(1173-1262), founder of the Jodo Shinshu sect (or Shin Buddhism), the mere act of 
reciting Amida’s name is to be taken as irrefutable evidence that Amida’s grace has 
predestined one to salvation. The very moment one chants, one has attained the stage of 
nonreturning. At the moment of death, one finds oneself in the Pure Land, already fully a 
Buddha! 

IS NOTHING SACRED? 

The bodhisattva doctrine fits hand in glove with the doctrine of the Void; indeed, 
the latter undergirds the former. The greatest exponent of the doctrine of the Void was 
Nagarjuna (ca. 100-200 CE), who taught a form of nondualism. The doctrine of maya, 
shared with Hinduism, implies that all differences, all diversity and plurality, in the world 
of perception are illusory. Ultimately there is only the Void ( sunyata ), a pure and 
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undifferentiated field of unitary experience, finally devoid of all the artificial distinctions 
we introduce so as to “slice the pie” of reality in order, as we think, to “make sense of it.” 
All “truths” are half truths, causing the world to seem divided when it is not. 

The Void is also called the Buddha-nature. All things “contain” it, since all things 
are illusory fragments of it. Again, the Void may be viewed as the highest level of 
experienced reality. (Buddhism does not pretend to describe “reality” per se. There is 
only experience.) As such it is called the dharmakaya, the Truth-Body or Truth-Mode of 
the Buddha. Buddhists speak of a three-tiered cosmology, centered about the 
manifestation of the Buddha on each plane. This doctrine is called the trikaya, the three 
bodies of the Buddha. First is the Dharmakaya or “dharma body,” the Void of 
Buddha-nature. Second is the Sambogkya or “enjoyment body,” the celestial realm in 
which the Buddhas and bodhisattvas exist. Third comes the Nirmankya or 
“transformation body”: our world of maya in which the Buddhas appear by a phantom 
birth in a phantom body. 

Nagarjuna formulated a dialectic that made possible a more positive evaluation of 
samsara, the realm of suffering and reincarnation. In this way he supplied the rationale 
for Buddhist art, but he also provided an undergirding for the bodhisattva doctrine. 
Remember, Theravada/Hinayana Buddhists sought to flee samsara to gain Nirvana. But 
Nagarjuna argued that as long as we do not overestimate samsara as real and desirable, as 
long as we recognize it as a tenuous film on the surface of a bubble, we need not despise 
its beauty. The world is not evil if one views it in the right perspective. Samsara gives 
rise to frustration and suffering only insofar as one seeks from it a satisfaction it cannot 
offer. But this is not due to some deficiency in samsara. Rather, it is our fault for barking 
up the wrong tree. If one appreciates it for what it is, one need not despise it for failing to 
be what it is not. In fact, one must not flee samsara in search of Nirvana, but must instead 
seek Nirvana in the very midst of samsara, beneath its outward forms. In light of this 
understanding, the Mahayana bodhisattva is no longer urgent to flee and shun samsara, as 
the Theravada Arhat was. He can be “in the world but not of the world.” And not only 
does he seek to redeem the world; all the world is capable of being redeemed because it 
all contains the Buddha-nature. 

The Yogacara School founded by the monks and brothers Vasubandhu (420-500 
CE) and Asanga (410-500 CE) taught that the practice of yoga enables us to attain unto 
the realization of the Oneness which is then seen to be “Mind Only,” a kind of collective 
unconscious. Whereas Theravada Buddhists took the anatta doctrine to mean that there is 
no self other than the skandhas, Yogacarins take it to mean there is no self apart from the 
One Universal Self. In either case, individual selfhood is the illusion. Picture someone 
with amnesia: part of himself, his past, what lies behind him, is shut off from him. 
Yogacara Buddhism suggests that each of us is like an amnesiac, only much worse, for 
we are cut off from the rest of our larger self which lies all around us right now, to either 
side, not just behind. When we imagine we are nothing more than the ego-self, we are 
wearing blinders and have forgotten what else there is to us now. Again, the importance 
of this insight for the bodhisattva program is obviously enormous. It is just absurd even to 
think of saving, much less of “liberating,” my individual self! It is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Zen Buddhism (the earliest known proponent of which was Bodhidharma, ca. 570 
CE) seeks to return to a pure perception of Suchness, the Void minus our illusory 
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distinctions. It aims at a direct apprehension of Thusness beyond namarupa (“name and 
form”), the barrier of words and concepts that supposedly convey reality to us but which 
actually substitute for it and hide it from us. “Talk doesn’t cook the rice,” as one famous 
Zen epigram has it. In other words, talking about enlightenment cannot get us enlightened 
for the simple reason that words and thoughts, while pretending to convey reality, in fact 
substitute for it, like currency which stands for but actually substitutes for traded goods 
and services. One needs to get beyond the veil of words to Suchness. And it is going to 
take something other than words, other than doctrines, to do the trick. 

One implication of the Void doctrine is that there is finally no reality even to the 
sublime doctrines of Buddhism. Thus they are dispensable, having only utilitarian, 
instrumental value: if they help you toward satori (enlightenment), use them; if not, try 
something else. Zen monks have tried koans (riddles with no logical answer: “What is the 
sound of one hand clapping?”) and sudden arbitrary gestures designed to propel one off 
the track and into the Void. 

Vajrayana Buddhism (in Tibet; also the Shingon school in Japan) is a type of 
esoteric Buddhism, brought by sorcerer-saint Padma Sambhava from India to Tibet in 
747 CE. It appears to represent a mixture of Buddhism with Tantra yoga and native 
Tibetan Bon shamanism. A notable aspect of Vajrayana Buddhism is its practice of 
Tantra or Tantric yoga, shared with Shaiva (Shivaw orshiping) Hindus. It is named for 
the Tantras (“treatises, tracts”) in which it is expounded. It is based on another version of 
the Void doctrine. Tantric doctrine imagines the perceived world of difference and 
multiplicity, plurality, and so on, as arising from a primordial event analogous to sexual 
procreation in which the phallic vajra, or lightning bolt, fertilized the receptive gharba 
element, and the world was the result. (Sometimes the event is symbolized mythically as 
a great creator Buddha, Vairocana Buddha.) The Oneness of the Void is not lost but 
rather still invisibly underlies all things, as we have seen, and the object is to return, in 
mind and spirit, to that primordial oneness. Rituals designed to effect this passage into a 
trance state of Oneness aim at transcending all worldly distinctions (half truths, 
remember) by transgressing them in an elevated, disinterested state of mind (“mere 
witness,” “right mindfulness”). This is called the Left-Handed Path and requires the use 
of the “five forbidden substances”: meat, beans, intoxicants, fish, and sex with a partner 
not one’s spouse. These things would be mortally sinful if partaken of in a worldly 
attitude, but since they are approached as means of grace, they accrue no karma. One 
Tantric verse says: “By the same acts that cause some men to boil in Hell for one hundred 
thousand eons, the yogi gains his eternal salvation.” The yogi engages in intercourse with 
his partner, all the while maintaining a fantastic degree of control over breath and even 
ejaculation, bringing the whole process to a crashing halt on the verge of climax. At this 
point he is catapulted, inwardly, back to the primordial state of cosmic Oneness. It is a 
trance state from which he will again emerge, as from all yogic trance states. But for the 
duration he has transcended the world. 

DRAGON LADY 

Pema Chodron’s type of Buddhism is a subsequent offshoot from Vajrayana 
Buddhism. And as with several dharma innovations summarized above, her tradition 
seems to have been born from someone’s insight that one element of traditional Buddhist 
faith or practice was logically undermined by another. Mahayana Buddhists noticed that 
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Theravada’s Arhat ideal was made moot by a hidden aspect of selfishness. Pure Land 
Buddhists noticed how the selfless goal of Mahayana nonetheless retained the 
self-confidence that one possessed the ability to tread the bodhisattva path. Zen Buddhists 
noticed that the illusory nature of all things must extend equally to the dharma itself, 
which was thus negotiable. In precisely the same way, Pema’s tradition is built on the 
insight of her preceptor, Chogyam Trungpa, that the quest for enlightenment is itself one 
more variety of craving, and that one must renounce this, too. Instead, the goal becomes 
the yogic state of “mere witness.” 

What is the source of our suffering? In a larger sense it is, of course, desire. But 
Pema’s spin on it is this: we suffer because our posture toward life as it comes at us is to 
resist it and to redact it. That is, we tend not to take it as it comes, to go with the flow (a 
la Buddhism’s cousin Taoism), but rather to resist it, to try to reroute or even dam up the 
river, because we think we would like it better that way. Life comes at us like a novel we 
are reading, but we cannot seem to just sit back and let the author lead us along. No, we 
keep wanting to edit it. It spoils a movie when some jerk next to you interrupts with 
observations such as “I’d have written that differently!” or “They should have done it this 
way instead!” How strange, then, that we keep interrupting the flowing text of our own 
experience, wanting to cut this, to rewrite that. Some writers fall prey to the temptation to 
keep on revising, which is why, for example, J. R. R. Tolkien’s Silmarillion did not 
appear until four years after his death. His son had to harmonize a pile of drafts he had 
left. Some people have the inspiration to write, but they can never get more than a 
sentence or two down on paper because they cannot let it flow. They keep choking off the 
Muse, stopping and starting as in a traffic jam, to weigh and second-guess every word 
choice. It is agony for them to write. And that is how we experience our lives, because we 
do not like what we think and perceive, or we are told it is not good enough. 

The basic misstep is that we early learn to seek comfort and to avoid pain, and 
this causes us to flee life or to try to edit it. If we are willing simply to experience both 
pain and pleasure, we will come to understand life and ourselves as we are. That is not 
just pop psychology; it is the Buddhist doctrine of Suchness ( tathata ). If we try to 
“improve” ourselves, we are doing an un-Buddhist thing: we are inflicting a subtle kind 
of aggression upon ourselves (Chodron, pp. 1-2, 28). Pema says, “there’s a kind of basic 
misunderstanding that we should try to be better than we already are, that we should try 
to improve ourselves, that we should try to get away from painful things” (p. 26). If we 
wish to exercise the Buddhist ideal of compassion, we will study ourselves, our thoughts, 
feelings, and inner speech, nonjudgment ally. We will sit back in the state of mere witness 
and be mindful of what is happening within us and without us. “Mindfulness is loving all 
the details of our lives, and awareness is the natural thing that happens” (p. 57). 

But why should we feel it is an attack upon our authentic being to seek to be rid of 
what are essentially impediments and distortions? Our negativities are not diseases of 
which we may be healed with more or less negativity. That is the wrong analogy. We 
might better compare the situation to the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares (Matt. 
13:24-30). A farmer’s competitor sneaks into his field at night and sows seeds of darnel 
among the wheat. The two plants look much alike, and their root systems intertwine as 
they grow. Once both types of plant begin to sprout, the farmer’s workers realize what 
has happened. “Do you want us to uproot the tares?” they ask him. But he answers, “No, 
lest in pulling up the tares, you pull up the wheat too. Let both grow together till harvest.” 
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Just so, you are now what your experiences, positive as well as negative, have made you. 
It is too late to uproot the negative without tearing the whole thing asunder: “[0]ur 
hang-ups, unfortunately or fortunately, contain our wealth. Our neuroses and our wisdom 
are made out of the same material. If you throw out your neurosis, you also throw out 
your wisdom” (Chodron, p. 28). Think of the scene in the movie Star Trek V: The Final 
Frontier when the Vulcan empath Sybok offers to relieve Captain Kirk of his deep-seated 
pain. Kirk refuses: “Damn it! I need my pain!” Yes, he does. 

Desire is indeed the root of suffering; Pema’s Buddhism does not deny that. But 
why is desire dysfunctional? In what sense? It makes one reject the reality that is now , 
because, like a stubborn brat making a scene on Christmas morning, what you got is not 
what you wanted. And perhaps it never will be. This is how desire creates suffering. You 
forever blame any apple for not being an orange, and the trouble is that you find yourself 
in an apple orchard! The thing to do is to open your eyes to the wonder of where you are 
now. “Acknowledging the preciousness of each day is a good way to live” (p. 54). There 
is the doctrine of impermanence as Nagarjuna redefined it: the fleeting world, so fleeting 
that it is not quite real, is all the more beautiful and dear because it vanishes so quickly. 
Every moment, like gold, is the more precious because it is so rare. The point of 
impermanence is not the pessimism of Ecclesiastes: “Vanity of vanities! All is vanity and 
a chasing after wind.” Rather it is the lesson Faust learned from Mephistopheles: amid 
the dizzying carousel of life, never say, “Stay a moment! You are so beautiful!” For then 
the merry-go-round will grind to a halt. But that is just what we tend to do: we seek to 
reinforce the illusion of unchanging stability by slowing or arresting change. 

This habit of resistance, this doubling up of the rug to trip whoever passes, is 
another way of talking about the ego. The idea is much like that of Michel Foucault, who 
called the ego a “rhetorical fold.” It is a trick of perspective resulting from the tendency 
of the experiencer to block off the free passage of experience. Pema says, “resisting the 
fact that we change and flow like the weather . . . resisting that is what’s called ego” (p. 
84). And to rid oneself of this charley horse, this squint, is to deny the self, to expunge 
the ego, as traditional Buddhism taught. But the goal is not to “improve yourself’ because 
you don’t like the hand you were dealt. No, it is precisely the opposite: to remove the 
obstacle of selection in perception, and to let the river flow free again. “If we don’t 
protect ourselves from the trueness and the vividness and the immediacy and the lack of 
confirmation of simply being a part of life, then we are not this separate being who has to 
have things turn out our way” (p. 86). 

The Mahayana realization that Buddhist doctrines, too, being purely instrumental, 
lack any stable reality, have no dharmas, is reflected in Pema’s suspicion of orthodoxies 
and belief systems. A creedal belief shuts out everything not allowed. It is no longer 
perceived. “Holding on to beliefs limits our experience of life” (p. 70) because one’s 
world is effectively produced by one’s belief system (p. 73). 

What sort of meditation might one expect to accompany such Buddhism? For one 
thing, it must not be a striving to extinguish mundane consciousness, except in the sense, 
mentioned just above, of removing curbs and defensive blocks on experience. In 
traditional meditation one is typically told to concentrate on a mantra or a candle flame or 
the end of one’s nose, anything to focus attention. If one’s mind starts to drift into 
thinking about this or that, one ought to gently bring oneself back to the subject at hand. 
But Pema’s practice is rather different. One seeks simply to let consciousness and 
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perception flow over one without obstruction. It is consistent with the Mahayana insight 
that Nirvana may be found right here in the midst of samsara. It is of a piece with the Zen 
koan, “What is Zen [which means ‘meditation’]? It is your everyday speech.” 

“Meditation is a process of lightening up, or trusting the basic goodness of what we have 
and who we are, and of realizing that any wisdom that exists, exists in what we already 
have” (p. 9). Thus the meditator does not renounce ordinary thought but seeks 
enlightenment through the back door: by renouncing the “craving” for enlightenment! It 
is only when one catches oneself beginning to judge and to evaluate, to approve or 
disapprove, or when one’s thoughts begin to blink at the bright light of the present 
moment, seeking retreat into the past or the future, that one needs to call oneself back to 
the path of mere witness (pp. 47, 77). “One of the main discoveries of meditation is 
seeing how we continually run away from the present moment, how we avoid being here 
just as we are. That’s not considered a problem; the point is to see it” (p. 5). “The basic 
point of it all is just to learn to be extremely honest and also wholehearted about what 
exists in your mind—thoughts, emotions, bodily sensations, the whole thing that adds up 
to what we call ‘me’ or ‘I’” (p. 46). But is this not a Buddhism remarkably tolerant of “I” 
and “me”? Is this not rather far off the beaten Eightfold Path? No, I think it is not. Pema 
is still speaking in terms of the “I” being a composite synthesis, not a unitary entity as 
Hinduism would suppose. Note the wording: “thoughts, emotions, bodily sensations, the 
whole thing that adds up to ‘me’ or ‘I.’” These are the skandhas, the aggregate parts of 
what we have instead of an Atman. 

What is the goal of Pema’s version of Vajrayana? It sounds as if tailored to 
secular Western sensibilities, as may in fact be the case. But the result does seem to be in 
true continuity with Buddhist understanding. For instance, these words imply more of a 
thisworldly preoccupation than one might expect from Buddhism: 

The ground of loving-kindness is this sense of satisfaction with who we are and 
what we have. The path is a sense of wonder . . . wanting to know the unknowable things, 
beginning to question everything. We know we’re never really going to find the answers, 
because these kinds of questions come from having a hunger and a passion for life—they 
have nothing to do with resolving anything or tying it all up into a neat little package. 
This kind of questioning is the journey itself, (p. 11) 

Would a classical Buddhist recognize any of this? Well, Mahayana Buddhists 
have always realized there is no urgency to escape from this world, this life, as if Nirvana 
lay somewhere else, since it lurks beneath our feet, just waiting to be noticed. As for the 
incessant questioning, that is the essence of Zen, for there is but a thin line between 
“wonderment” at what one can never account for and “wondering” how to account for it. 
The Buddha spoke of “questions that tend not unto edification,” referring to sophistical 
distractions from the proper business of enlightenment. But suppose enlightenment 
consists of a constant sense of wonder along with the satisfaction of remaining 
perpetually agape with astonishment? Desire is defeated when one realizes that the empty 
cup is full of the plenitude of the Void. The Void, after all, is a lack of what one does not 
need. “By ‘cessation’ we mean . . . the cessation of this resistance, this resentment . . . , 
trying to maintain this huge ME at any cost” (p. 86). And yet Pema’s dharma does not 
promote the pathology of self-hate, something that frightens many of us away from 
Buddhism. No, “the idea isn’t to get rid of ego but actually to begin to take an interest in 
ourselves, to investigate and be inquisitive about ourselves” (p. 4). 
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BUDDHISM WITHOUT MAYA 


In J. D. Salinger’s fascinating book Franny and Zooey (1961) we witness a 
dialogue between a college woman, Franny Glass, and one of her older brothers, Zooey. 
The pair find themselves at very different places in their spiritual pilgrimages. Franny has 
just had something of a breakdown brought on by her incessant chanting of the Eastern 
Orthodox Jesus Prayer, a kind of devotional mantra, or, as her brother suspects, by 
various life stresses from which she has sought to take refuge in meditation. For himself, 
Zooey feels he has graduated from spiritual sophomorics. He holds a view of spiritual 
matters that is about equal portions cynicism and deep respect. And he tries to impart 
some of his hard-won wisdom to Franny: 

As a matter of simple logic, there’s no difference at all, that / can see, between the 
man who’s greedy for material treasure—or even intellectual treasure—and the man 
who’s greedy for spiritual treasure. As you say, treasure’s treasure, God damn it, and it 
seems to me that ninety per cent of all the world-hating saints in history were just as 
acquisitive and unattractive, basically, as the rest of us are. (p. 148) 

It looks as if Pema Chodron’s mentor Chogyam Trungpa arrived at pretty much 
the same destination: 

We may feel these spiritual collections to be very precious. We have studied so 
much. We may have studied Western philosophy or Oriental philosophy, practiced yoga 
or perhaps have studied under dozens of great masters. We have achieved and we have 
learned. We believe that we have accumulated a hoard of knowledge. . . . Our vast 
collections of knowledge and experience are just part of ego’s display, part of the 
grandiose quality of ego. We display them to the world and, in so doing, reassure 
ourselves that we exist, safe and secure, as “spiritual” people. But we have simply created 
a shop, an antique shop. We could be specializing in oriental antiques or medieval 
Christian antiques or antiques from some other civilization or time, but we are, 
nonetheless, running a shop. (p. 15) 

Just as Jesus called people to renounce material wealth to follow him, Trungpa 
summons his disciples to renounce their spiritual wealth. It is not as simple as a criticism 
of “spiritual pride,” the self-flattery of the puffed-up know-it-all who mistakes a big data 
bank for piety. No, Trungpa is saying something that goes deeper and is much more 
subtle: spirituality itself, even when genuine, may be an obstacle to true enlightenment. 
“Eventually we must give up trying to be something special. . . . What is really needed is 
for you to stop caring altogether, to completely drop the whole concern” (p. 59). In his 
1970-71 set of lectures, already regarded as a classic, Cutting through Spiritual 
Materialism, the Westernized lama set forth a sort of “spirituality among the ruins” ideal. 
One might call it the dharma of disillusionment. In these talks Trungpa performed 
another of those periodic exercises in ruthless self-scrutiny that has prompted the 
generation of new Buddhist sects and systems. One sees the settled result of this sort of 
thinking in his disciple Pema Chodron, but in these lectures by her master, one sees the 
violent birth pangs of the perspective. 

Contrary to Matthew 7:15-16, one cannot always distinguish false prophets by 
their fruits. That is, a teacher may prove personally unworthy of the mantle he bears. He 
or she may utterly fail to live up to his or her teaching, but that might be for any number 
of reasons. The teaching may still be good. And yet in this case, one must approach 
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Trungpa’s teaching with the question in mind: Did he set the bar too low? Does his 
anticlimactic spirituality make it easy to ask too little of oneself, as it seems he did? 
Indeed, reading some of his preachments in light of his later-revealed sexual exploits can 
be chilling. 

At the beginning a kind of courtship with the guru is taking place, a love affair. ... A 
kind of love-hate relationship, a kind of surrendering and running away process develops. 
In other words, we begin to play a game, a game of wanting to open, wanting to be 
involved in a love affair with our guru, and then wanting to run away from him. ... You 
tend to get too close to the teacher, but once you do, you get burned, (p. 43) But 
enough of that. Time to look at his ideas. Trungpa’s central insight can be summed up in 
one striking and devastating passage: 

Many people make the mistake of thinking that, since ego is the root of suffering, 
the goal of spirituality must be to conquer and destroy ego. They struggle to eliminate 
ego’s heavy hand but . . . that struggle is merely another expression of ego. We go around 
and around, trying to improve ourselves through struggle, until we realize that the 
ambition to improve ourselves is itself the problem. Insights come only when there are 
gaps in our struggle, only when we stop trying to rid ourselves of thought, when we cease 
siding with pious, good thoughts against bad, impure thoughts, only when we allow 
ourselves simply to see the nature of thought. . . . We need only drop the effort to secure 
and solidify ourselves and the awakened state is present. . . . We must walk a spiritual 
path. [But] ego must wear itself out like an old shoe, journeying from suffering to 
liberation, (p. 153) 

It seems to me that Trungpa is making things difficult for his disciples 
nonetheless, for he seems to be promising them this letting go of illusions is a climax to 
which they cannot come until they have come to the point of exhausted frustration in 
conventional pursuit of enlightenment. Only then can they recognize the centrality of ego 
in the spiritual work at which they were so busy, and without apparent result. They reach 
a point of Socratic humility, becoming at last spiritual enough to see that they have only 
been exalting ego all along. But knowing that such a crossroads lies somewhere ahead 
doesn’t get you there automatically (p. 202). Worse yet, knowing it lies up ahead makes it 
difficult to take the struggle to get there seriously enough to become frustrated with it. 
You already know it is a dead end! Hasn’t it become a charade? Well, yes, I think so. But 
I am reminded of exactly the same charade that is a canonized spiritual discipline in the 
bodhisattva doctrine: the Ten Stages. Passing through this course one supposedly repeats 
the progress of Gautama Buddha, stage by stage, as he zeroed in on enlightenment and 
finally attained it. And yet no one embarks on the bodhisattva path unless he already 
knows good and well the doctrine that Gautama discovered at the end of the game. So 
how can one really repeat his struggle? It is a charade, a ritual recapitulation. Maybe 
Trungpa has created the same paradox, and maybe that paradox is maddening enough to 
bring the aspirant to the goal of frustration by a different route! “There is tremendous 
energy in realizing that we have given up trying to become the Buddha, that now we have 
the time to really live life, that we have gone beyond neurotic speed” (p. 176). 

Trungpa advocates meditation as a means to attain unto the experience of sunyata, 
the Void. That much is basic to all Mahayana Buddhists, including the Tibetan 
Vajrayana. But what exactly does he mean by it? We have already glimpsed it in our 
discussion of Pema Chodron’s approach to meditation. But there is more to say about it. 
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Trungpa lays the groundwork for their shared approach. Progress toward the Void, or 
Thusness, is progress beyond the realm of namarupa, name and form. Why? And what is 
it like when one arrives? First we must understand that we make the world we live in by 
naming it, ascribing meanings and value judgments to things and events. “We tend to 
conceptualize the object, which means that at this point we are no longer able to perceive 
things as they actually are. We have created a kind of padding, a filter, a veil between 
ourselves and the object” (p. 197). Often we do not decide on these values and definitions 
ourselves but have inherited them and taken them for granted. But we continue to project 
our constellation map onto the heavens, and we still think we see the bears, the centaur, 
the dragon, Princess Andromeda, belted Orion, and so on. The claim is not that we 
conjure the physical “reality” into being as a solipsistic dream. Nor it is just that the 
“meaning” of what surrounds us is not inherent in it but is projected onto it by ourselves. 
“Belief in anything is simply a way of labeling the mystery” (p. 194). And we ourselves 
receive an illusory appearance of reality by casting ourselves in the role of observers of 
the world and therefore objects within it (pp. 11, 122, 126). This dynamic corresponds to 
Jacques Lacan’s “mirror stage” in personal development in which the child begins to 
form a self-image by associating himself among those he sees around him. 

So what do we do about it? Would there be any advantage in ceasing to perceive 
the universe in the categories in which it makes sense to us? Remember the Zen saying: 
“Before I found enlightenment, a mountain was just a mountain. When I was enlightened, 
a mountain was no longer a mountain. Since I was enlightened, a mountain is just a 
mountain again.” The enlightened meditator who penetrates the screen of projections to 
see what lies beyond sees the world again, but he has gained a new perspective on it, and 
beyond it. I am reminded of the Sophists, contemporaries of Socrates. They traveled 
around the Mediterranean, studying various societies. When they returned to Athens, they 
realized that the Athenian way was not the only way. But that did not mean it was not a 
perfectly good way, a good enough way. Their perspective had changed. It is the same 
with Buddhist meditation. 

In the Mahavi pashana meditation practiced by Trungpa the method is, first of all, 
not to look to the future state of anticipated enlightenment. No, meditation is a matter of 
mindfully inhabiting the present moment. To look to the future with yearning or 
expectation assures your never getting there (p. 121). Let the future take care of itself. Put 
another way, you will never experience any future, only a series of ever new nows. So 
concentrate there. One tries to refrain from naming and judging and evaluating. One 
exists in the state of mere witness. One sees things in their unutterable suchness when one 
sees them in their otherness, not defining them in one’s own terms or in any terms at all 
(pp. 169, 182, 188, 190). And since we created our world by naming and valuing it, this 
sort of meditation will help us dismantle that world. Doing so is attaining the Void. And 
what is that like? “Meditation practice is not an attempt to enter into a trance-like state of 
mind” (p. 153). “Having an experience of shunyata does not mean that the whole world 
completely dissolves into space” (p. 201). “Finally we come down to earth, we see things 
as they are. This does not mean having an inspired mystical vision with archangels, 
cherubs, and sweet music playing. ... It is a question of seeing the world in a direct way 
without desiring ‘higher’ consciousness or significance or profundity. It is just directly 
perceiving things literally, as they are in their own right” (pp. 189-90). So what? “One 
begins to realize that whatever we do in everyday life is beautiful and meaningful. . . . 
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You become aware that each precise moment has dignity. . . . Every act of our lives can 
contain simplicity and precision and can thus have tremendous beauty and dignity” (p. 
156). 

And this includes oneself. We have already seen that Trungpa warns the meditator 
not to try to flog his mind till it contains only true and noble thoughts. Pema Chodron 
says the same. Just observe, unblinkingly and nonjudgmentally, what passes before your 
mind, your inner speech. But is not this to set the bar too low? Shouldn’t we seek 
sanctification? No. Sanctification may be well and good, but, like happiness, it does not 
come by being sought. 

If we are speaking of a way out all the time, then we are dealing in fantasy, the dream of 
escape, salvation, enlightenment. We need to be practical. We must examine what is here, 
now, our neurotic mind. Once we are completely familiar with the negative aspects of the 
state of our being, then we know the “way out” automatically. (Trungpa, p. 118) Isn’t 
that just what the Buddha did? He had to discern what the problem was, and then the 
solution appeared as a matter of course. He had to come to grips with suffering and 
craving before their remedy became plain, and then it did! 

Speaking of looking back from the heightened perspective of Buddhist 
enlightenment to the mundane world, it is arresting to recognize how little the dharma of 
Chogyam Trungpa and Pema Chodron depends upon any metaphysical much less 
supernatural assumptions. It is rather a way of regarding one’s experience. Admittedly, 
Buddhists have traditionally offered opinions on questions like reincarnation, unseen 
worlds and natures, and so on, but the sort of radical Buddhism we are considering here 
regards all that as a set of questions that do not edify—unless, that is, we use them to 
stretch our minds and reignite our sense of wonder. Such ostensible entities are examples 
of “spiritual materialism” that must be cut through. If taken literally, they become creedal 
blinders that stifle our awareness rather than expand it. Secularists and skeptics cannot 
easily dismiss it. It would be misleading to call this dharma “religious.” That, too, would 
be a cheap attempt to evade the mystery by labeling it. 

Chapter 4 

Practicing the Present 

Eckhart Tolle, The Power of Now: A Guide to Spiritual Enlightenment 
ANYWHERE BUT HERE, ANYTIME BUT NOW 

/acques Derrida, the great philosopher of deconstruction, carried on a tireless 
crusade against what he called “Presence Metaphysics.” He was referring, in particular, 
to the claim of Rene Descartes that whatever appeared clearly and distinctly true in the 
mirror of the mind was necessarily true. For Descartes, all certainty depended upon this 
precept, this intuition. But Derrida turned Descartes’s certainty upside down. Derrida, 
hardly claiming to be the first to do so, pointed out that what seems to the perceiver as the 
present moment, a glimpse of raw and unmediated experience, is in fact a construct, a 
product, and that, if one looks close enough, one can learn to spot the seams. As Wilhelm 
Dilthey had said in the nineteenth century, what seems the simple present moment is in 
fact a composite of the future and the past. From the past one inherits at least the 
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categories of meaning into which one will, by interpretation, place new “present” events. 
From the future one receives a horizon of hopes, plans, and intentionality. Everything in 
every “now” moment is seen as a recurrence or a fulfillment or a defiance of the past, not 
something in its own right. Every present moment is considered a stepping-stone toward 
or a partial arrival of the future. Without the shadows of the past and the dawning rays of 
the future, we could not read that pattern of light and shadow cast on the present that 
enables us to read “meaning” across its barren expanse. As soon as we open the envelope, 
the sheet inside meets our eyes as “pre-inscribed” by the conditioning of the past and the 
anticipation of the future. And thus, says Derrida, we have no access to some 
self-evident, tacit, raw truth of the present moment. Whatever we think to experience then 
and there in all its freshness is formulated, edited, composed. It is never a field of virgin 
snow; the sun of perception already dawns on a field bearing countless crisscrossed 
tracks. 

From this Derrida did not (nor do we have to) conclude that the present is an 
illusion, except, of course, in the sense that it is always slipping through our clutching 
fingers. What one might conclude instead, though, is that the present should be defined as 
a timeless state of mind or awareness, and one with no defined content. The error of 
Presence Metaphysics, said Derrida, was the erroneous belief that whatever notion or 
idea seems clear in the now-moment is veridical. As I understand Buddhism, it cherishes 
the same insight. If one could strip away the categories through which we color and 
interpret raw experience, what we would then experience would be sheer Thusness or 
Suchness ( tathata ). It would be a plenitude of emptiness, a Void, empty of all divisions, 
dichotomies, differences, distinctions, and definitions. Just perceiving as is. I think 
Derrida’s deconstruction fits this approach perfectly. Just as the Buddha argued that there 
is no soul and really meant that what we think of as the soul is an illusion, so Derrida 
really intended, I think, to say that what we think of as Presence is not. We look at the 
writing on the page and think it has always been there on the page, like the watermark of 
the stationery. But what if there is a way to get hold of virgin paper on which no one, 
least of all ourselves, has ever written? That is the goal of Zen, and it is also the goal of 
spiritual writer Eckhart Tolle. 

HE’LL TELL YOU IL YOUR SIN’S ORIGINAL 

Tolle diagnoses the inauthenticity, the fatal distractedness of the run of 
humankind, as a kind of universal neurosis, stemming from some primordial flinching 
from the pure light of Being, or of Presence. This trauma was not something that 
happened to our first ancestors and which they passed on down to us, like a crippling 
mutation. No, rather Tolle is thinking of a fall from Presence that every individual 
undergoes, sooner rather than later. 

Ego is the unobserved mind that runs your life when you are not present as the witnessing 
consciousness, the watcher. The ego perceives itself as a separate fragment in a hostile 
universe, with no real inner connection to any other being, surrounded by other egos 
which it either sees as a potential threat or which it will attempt to use for its own ends. 
The basic ego patterns are designed to combat its own deep-seated fear and sense of lack. 
They are resistance, control, power, greed, defense, attack. Some of the ego’s strategies 
are extremely clever, yet they never truly solve any of its problems, simply because the 
ego itself is the problem, (p. 150) It would be hard not to see the resemblance to 
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Buddhism and Hinduism in this, and indeed, as we go along, we will observe how fully 
Tolle appears to have made his own way to Buddhism. In my judgment, Tolle looks to 
have done what Deepak Chopra pretends to have done: made his own journey of 
discovery, without following the directions of an established path, only to find himself 
paralleling its trajectory and finally ending up at the same destination. Thus it does 
greater justice to his work if we follow something like Tolle’s own path to his conclusion, 
which seems to have proceeded along the lines of an inquisitive phenomenology of 
consciousness. So, rather than rush to comparisons with Buddhist dharma, I would rather 
point out a helpful parallel to the thinking of Reinhold Niebuhr, who, like Tolle, was a 
German, but became an American neoorthodox theologian (he belonged to the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church before it merged with Congregationalism to form the 
United Church of Christ). Whereas liberal Protestant theologians were willing to chop off 
aspects of the Christian tradition they found outmoded or superstitious, the mark of 
neo-orthodoxy was to try to retain as much of the old creeds as possible by reinterpreting 
them at those points where they seemed to contain wisdom, but in a premodern dress. As 
Niebuhr himself famously said, one may not be able to take them literally, but one still 
ought to take them seriously. Original sin was one such doctrine. Niebuhr sought to make 
sense of St. Augustine’s doctrine that sin is constituted by “concupiscence,” the 
overweening desire for something not properly one’s own. 

The way Niebuhr sees it, all of us become self-aware as one cell in a larger 
organism, a state in which we ought to find contentment in an interdependent fellowship 
of others like us. Every cell makes its contribution and meanwhile benefits from the care 
and contribution of the others. The normal and healthy attitude, then, should be one of 
peaceful trust. The community, the larger body, will see to one’s welfare, as one does his 
share to care for everyone else. But the more one becomes aware of one’s individuality, 
the more one begins to fear deprivation: how can we be sure our needs will be met? 
Perhaps I had best make my own future as sure as I can by seizing not only my share but 
that of another, even of as many others as I can. In this way, beginning from this root of 
paranoid insecurity, we isolate ourselves from others. And the tendency spreads like an 
infection. The more individual cells of the body become selfish and self-seeking, the 
more foolish it seems to the rest not to adopt the same tragic policy. 

MYSTERIES OF THE ATAVACHRON 

To pursue the Freudian metaphor of alienation from the present as a neurosis, we 
might observe that the trauma, buried however deeply, will make itself known in 
far-reaching symptoms. Freud would agree with Tolle (or perhaps vice versa) that the 
repressed neurosis of fleeing Presence shows itself perhaps most strikingly in our 
unwitting insistence on living life as a continually replaying loop of the past, specifically, 
the dysfunctional past, whether or not we understand what made it dysfunctional. We so 
fear risking a new trauma in the now that we retreat into the past. Our past is traumatic, 
but at least it is the devil we know. A new risk that went badly might have the 
disadvantage of being even worse! Like Oedipus, our very plans for avoiding the trauma 
lead us directly to fulfill it! “What you perceive as future is an intrinsic part of your state 
of consciousness now. If your mind carries a heavy burden of past, you will experience 
more of the same. The past perpetuates itself through lack of presence. The quality of 
your consciousness at this moment is what shapes your future” (Tolle, pp. 49-51). 
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This is what New Thoughters mean by “the law of attraction.” Like attracts like. 
Specifically, negative attitudes inside one’s head bring about negative external conditions 
to match them. But none of this involves anything spooky or paranormal. It is a matter of 
simple psychology and of selective perception, and of sending out subtle signals that 
invite negative reactions. “When you deny emotional pain, everything you do or think as 
well as your relationships become contaminated with it. You broadcast it, so to speak, as 
the energy you emanate, and others will pick it up subliminally. [Even if] they are 
unconscious [of your signals] they may even feel compelled to attack or hurt you in some 
way, or you may hurt them in an unconscious projection of your pain. You attract and 
manifest whatever corresponds to your inner state” (p. 185). Isn’t that pretty much the 
same as Freud’s notion of “the return of the repressed”? 

I cannot help but think of a Star Trek episode in which all the inhabitants of a 
distant planet had to flee their world because of an impending nova. They were 
technologically advanced, but their genius lay in time travel, not space travel. So the 
entire populace chose different past eras of planetary history and went back in time via a 
time portal called the Atavachron. Thus when the end came, there was no one left to greet 
it. They had all died years or centuries before, after a long life—in the past! That is what 
we try to do: escape the dangers of the present by retreating into the past. Oh, we know 
our history! We are well aware of the inconveniences, even the terrible dangers of the 
past, but at least those pains are known, and we would rather stick with them. “A victim 
identity is the belief that the past is more powerful than the present, which is the opposite 
of the truth. It is belief that other people and what they did to you are responsible for who 
you are now, for your emotional pain or your inability to be your true self’ (p. 140). 

We often speak of “carrying baggage” from old traumas and disappointments. We 
do not merely mean that we retain memories. We mean that the old wounds are still 
bleeding, still painful, still open, because we keep opening them. Jainists speak of a 
“karma body” that builds up in an almost material way around the core of one’s soul. The 
more of it comes to encase us, the faster we sink. In like manner, Eckhart speaks of “the 
pain-body” of the past that we carry like a corpse chained to us. “As long as you make an 
identity for yourself out of the pain, you cannot become free of it. As long as part of your 
sense of self is invested in your emotional pain, you will unconsciously resist or sabotage 
every attempt that you make to heal that pain. . . . The pain-body is an energy-field, 
almost like an entity, that has become temporarily lodged in your inner space. It is life 
energy that has become trapped, energy that is no longer flowing ... It is the living past 
in you, and if you identify with it, you identify with the past” (p. 140). 

BACK TO THE FUTURE 

Those people in the Star Trek episode could only choose portals to the past, not 
the future, because their planet had none. It would soon be a cinder. But we do have the 
future as an imagined route of escape. And we take it just as often, Tolle reminds us. The 
ego “constantly projects itself into the future to ensure its continued survival and to seek 
some kind of release or fulfillment there. It says, ‘One day, when this, that, or the other 
happens, I am going to be okay, happy, at peace” (p. 18). We discount the present 
moment as a mere rehearsal for opening night. “If you then become excessively focused 
on the goal, . . . the Now is no longer honored. It becomes reduced to a mere stepping 
stone to the future, with no intrinsic value” (p. 47). We think of our lives now as a 
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run-through for the real thing, calisthenics before the big game. “Are you waiting to start 
living? If you develop such a mind pattern, no matter what you achieve or get, the present 
will never be good enough; the future will always seem better” (p. 71). 

We may even justify moral compromises in this way, “under the implicit 
assumption that the highest good lies in the future and that therefore the end justifies the 
means” (p. 48). Our acts seem to us as (merely present) means to an end, which will be 
realer and better. In that far-off day we will scarcely remember what we “had” to do now, 
and so already we treat our dubious deeds as only half real, already fading phantoms. 
‘“One day I’ll make it.’ Is your goal taking up so much of your attention that you reduce 
the present moment to a means to an end?” (p. 71). 

“The future is an imagined Now, a projection of the mind. When the future 
comes, it comes as the Now” (p. 41). We spurn the living present for the imagined future. 
And it is not only imagined but actually imaginary because it will never come! Oh, 
tomorrow will come all right, but when it does, it will seem to us merely another “today” 
to endure on the way to an ever-receding future. As long as we are in the mode of 
anticipation, we simply cannot recognize it when the promise is fulfilled. It slips right by 
us because we are focused too far ahead, off in the mist. In the Gospel of Thomas, the 
disciples ask Jesus when the kingdom of God was due to arrive. His reply catches them 
up short: “What you expect has arrived, only you do not recognize it!” Indeed, Eckhart 
tells us, whether it has come or is still on its way is all a matter of perspective: Where are 
you looking? If you look about you now, in the present moment, you will find the 
kingdom of God. It was always right there under your nose. But if you insist on looking 
into the future you will never see anything that is not far off. “Waiting is a state of mind. 
Basically, it means that you want the future; you don’t want the present. You don’t want 
what you’ve got, and you want what you haven’t got” (p. 71). You will have become 
farsighted in the eye-doctor sense: you cannot see the things that are close to you! 

We suffer from “an endless preoccupation with past and future and an 
unwillingness to honor the present moment and allow it to be. The compulsion arises 
because the past gives you an identity and the future holds the promise of salvation, of 
fulfillment in whatever form. Both are illusions” (p. 40). 

BLACK HOLE SUN 

Well, Eckhart Tolle is asking and answering the question of why the human race 
always gives in to concupiscence, seeking for the one what was for the good of all 
(including the one). It is no accident. The first step down the slippery slope was the 
isolation of the ego itself, the withdrawing of one’s hand from the grasp of one’s 
neighbor’s to form a clenching, selfish fist. The rest is a matter of course. The individual 
ego is the root of the problem. By cutting itself off from its wider identity and the source 
of its completion, it flees from the Presence which is empty of all such frivolous 
distinctions. 

All cravings [remember concupiscence here, as well as Buddhist “desiring,” tanha ] are 
the mind seeking salvation or fulfillment in external things and in the future as a 
substitute for the joy of Being. As long as I am in my mind, I am these cravings, these 
needs, wants, attachments, and aversions, and apart from them there is no “I” except as a 
mere possibility, an unfulfilled potential, a seed that has not yet sprouted. In that state, 
even my desire to become free or enlightened is just another craving for fulfillment or 
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completion in the future, (p. 25) Tolle notes that “people will often enter a 
compulsive pursuit of ego-gratification and things to identify with in order to fill this hole 
they feel within. So they strive after possessions, money, success, power, recognition, or 
a special relationship, basically so that they can feel better about themselves, feel more 
complete. But even when they attain all these things, they soon find that the hole is still 
there, that it is bottomless” (p. 37). One might think of the “black holes” theorized by 
astronomers to explain the bending light where there appears to be no planetary body to 
attract it. The theory goes that the light thus pulled slightly off course has narrowly 
escaped the sucking pit of a star in its last stages of collapse. A superannuated star first 
expands into a red giant, having exhausted all its other elements. Then it goes nova in a 
terrific explosion. What is left, particularly dense elements, contracts to form a white 
dwarf star. In some cases, the great density of such an object entails such powerful 
gravity that hitherto irrelevant laws of physics begin to operate so that the star core 
commences to collapse upon itself infinitely . The denser it becomes in this manner, the 
greater the concomitant gravity becomes, until not even photons can escape the 
irresistible suction. This means the “star” is now absorbing light rather than emitting it. It 
has become a black hole, and anything passing nearby will be drawn ineluctably into its 
maw. Light passing just far enough away to avoid being swallowed altogether still may 
be yanked slightly off course. 

The ego-self, then, fears and shuns the Void of the Now-moment, Presence, so it 
seeks desperately to fill that void and to silence the inevitable sense of yearning it feels 
for that with which it dares not satisfy itself. Not surprisingly, nothing works. The more 
possessions and achievements get sucked into the vortex, the stronger the suction and the 
greater the yearning. The nature of that which causes the suction guarantees that merely 
shoveling more and more into it will never satisfy it. And this is why, Buddhists say, 
craving is the origin of suffering, since it can never, in the nature of the case, be satisfied, 
only transcended. How does one do that? Oddly enough, as Tantric Buddhists say, the 
Void is somehow also like a womb. It is fertilized by the lightning strike of 
enlightenment (much as primordial lightning blasts ignited life in the rich stew of the 
chemical oceans of the newly made earth). And this imagery suggests that the Void is a 
portal that wants to face outward. It is a birth canal. (And thus it is a perfect example of 
what Derrida calls, metaphorically, “the hymen,” a concept in which the direction of 
logic and signification is indeterminate and seems to go both ways.) One’s task is 
somehow to brace the walls of the Void open, stop trying to clog the space, so that what 
is on the other side may emerge into consciousness. What seeks to emerge from it into 
our world? Why, a new Selfhood, and one harmonious with pure, inarticulate, 
uninscribed Being. It would be a Selfhood that does not cut itself off from the rest of 
Being by defining and judging it. The ongoing result would be a state the yogis call 
“mere witness,” a perspective on life from which one is moved to admire all and have 
compassion upon all, instead of trying to secure one’s ego by possessing and devouring 
everything in one’s path. 

Surrender is the simple but profound wisdom of yielding to rather than opposing the flow 
of life. The only place where you can experience the flow of life is the Now, so to 
surrender is to accept the present moment unconditionally and without reservation. It is to 
relinquish inner resistance to what is. Inner resistance is to say “no” to what is, through 
mental judgment and emotional negativity. It becomes particularly pronounced when 
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things “go wrong,” which means that there is a gap between the demands or rigid 
expectations of your mind and what is. That is the pain gap. If you have lived long 
enough, you will know that things “go wrong” quite often. It is precisely at those times 
that surrender needs to be practiced if you want to eliminate pain and sorrow from your 
life. Acceptance of what is immediately frees you from mind identification and thus 
reconnects you with Being. Resistance is the mind, (pp. 171-72) As Michel Foucault 
said that the “I” is a “rhetorical fold,” a trick of the light accidentally produced by the 
practice of speech, so Tolle is saying that the ego is nothing more, at its root, than a 
foolish Maginot Line built up to fortify oneself against resistless incursions from the 
outside world. Inevitably the guns you have posted along that fortress wall will be turned 
against its defenders. This is the suffering of the ego. It only suffers because it is 
swimming against the current. Heidegger says something similar: as we map ourselves 
and the worlds of our experience, we learn our limitations /capabilities by “bumping up” 
against the walls, like a prisoner exploring his lightless cell. Only Tolle is talking about 
pathology: beating our heads against the wall! 

It is natural, though sophomoric, to object that Tolle appears to be counseling 
pathological passivity. What do you do when your tire goes flat on the highway. Just sit 
there and smile till the gents in the white coats show up? No, rather it is a matter of 
whether you see the problem as a mountain or a molehill, an obstacle or a challenge. 
“‘Problem’ means that you are dwelling on a situation mentally without there being a true 
intention or possibility of taking action now and that you are unconsciously making it a 
part of your sense of self’ (p. 54). “Wouldn’t you know it? I’m the kind of guy this 
always happens to, dammit! I guess the world’s just out to get me!” 

Once you have identified with some form of negativity, you do not want to let go, and on 
a deeply unconscious level, you do not want positive change. It would threaten your 
identity as a depressed, angry, or hard-done-by person. You will then ignore, deny or 
sabotage the positive in your life. This is a common phenomenon. It is also insane, (p. 
157) Haven’t you ever tried to cheer up a depressed friend and get them to see new 
solutions to their problems, new avenues forward for their lives—only to be rebuffed by a 
defensive array of excuses? This would never work because of that. That would never 
work because of this. If only it were as obvious to us when we are inside this bubble what 
a chain of bad excuses they are! How can we not see the nature of the Maginot Line 
mentality we have structured, and that we have built it to keep our own liberators at bay? 

TODAY IS THE DAY OF SALVATION 

We began with a comparison between Eckhart Tolle and Jacques Derrida. Here is 
another. Derrida speaks much of differance, a neologism by which he means to denote 
the element of language that inevitably defers and delays meaning. Each word we 
understand is a brick placed in the wall of a vast structure of overall meaning which we 
hope one day to sit back and admire, then to move into. This expectation passed from 
Greek Logos philosophy into Christian theology. In that context one speaks of that day 
when we will no longer know in part, but in full, when we shall know as we are known. 

In that day we will at last experience the “Parousia,” the Presence of the Logos, the 
returned Christ, whose advent will answer all questions, right all wrongs, and wipe away 
every tear. One day we will know. One day, meaning will become clear. But Derrida says 
it can never happen. Any truth one expects to be made manifest in language is never 
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going to come present, and this is, again, because of the nature of language itself. It is 
differential, not referential. Words are defined based on their contrasts and comparisons 
to the words next to them in the dictionary and in our minds. They are like adjacent 
jigsaw pieces. The shape of no individual piece makes any sense by itself; it assumes 
sense only in association with an adjacent piece. Words point to one another. Words stem 
from definitions and point toward still other words. Ultimately language cannot convey 
pure Truth because of the self-referentiality of it. It is finally like the experience every 
student has of looking up a word only to find that the ostensible definition of the word 
contains the word itself! Final meaning is never going to arrive. Nor can it, for the 
“final,” that is, certain or definitive, meaning of a text, even of a single sentence, remains 
forever open to debate. We look to the future, even to the “future” of completely 
understanding a lone sentence, in vain. 

Likewise, Eckhart Tolle is saying, as I read him, that the fulfillment we seek can 
be discovered only in the present moment, that now from which we flee because we 
imagine fulfillment lies in another direction, that of the future (or the past). 

True salvation is a state of freedom—from fear, from suffering, from a perceived state of 
lack and insufficiency and therefore from all wanting, needing, grasping, and clinging. It 
is freedom from compulsive thinking, from negativity, and above all from past and future 
as a psychological need. Your mind is telling you that you cannot get there from here. 
Something needs to happen, or you need to become this or that before you can be free 
and fulfilled. It is saying, in fact, that you need time—that you need to find, sort out, do, 
achieve, acquire, become, or understand something before you can be free and complete. 

You see time as the means to salvation, whereas in truth it is the greatest obstacle to 
salvation. You think that you can’t get there from where and who you are at this moment 
because you are not yet complete or good enough, but the truth is that here and now is the 
only point from where you can get there. You “get” there by realizing that you are there 

already, (p. 122) 

You cannot be free in the future. Presence is the key to freedom, so you can only be free 

now. (p. 51) 

The moment you grasp it, there is a shift in consciousness from mind to Being, from time 
to presence. Suddenly everything feels alive, radiates energy, emanates Being, (p. 42) 

AGAINST INTERPRETATION 

I have described Eckhart Tolle’s approach as being much like Buddhism, Zen in 
particular, if not actually another form of it. He leaves us in no doubt that he is talking 
mysticism, though, as I have said, he is entitled to it, having derived it from an honest 
phenomenology of consciousness. 

Beyond the beauty of the external forms, there is more here: something that cannot be 
named, something ineffable, some deep, inner, holy essence. Whenever and wherever 
there is beauty, this inner essence shines through somehow. It only reveals itself when 
you are present, (p. 80) Why do we have but fleeting glimpses of this vista? There 
is a deep, deep gap, though it is very narrow to jump, between awareness and 
interpretation. It is the difference between knowledge and thought. 

The time gap was so small that it seemed to be a single process. The truth is, however, 
that the moment thought came in, all you had was a memory of it fi.e., of the perception]. 
The wider the time gap between perception and thought, the more depth there is to you as 
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a human being, which is to say the more conscious you are. Many people are so 
imprisoned in their minds that the beauty of nature does not really exist for them. They 
might say, “What a pretty flower,” but that’s just a mechanical mental labeling. Because 
they are not still, not present, they don’t truly see the flower, don’t feel its essence, its 
holiness—just as they don’t know themselves, don’t feel their own essence, their own 
holiness, (pp. 80-81) All right, then, how do you lengthen the gap between perception 
and thought? I think it has something to do with bracing open the closing walls of the 
Void. Tolle’s suggestion is simple: 

To listen to the silence, wherever you are, is an easy and direct way of becoming 
present. Even if there is noise, there is always some silence underneath and in between 
the sounds. Listening to the silence immediately creates stillness inside you. Only the 
stillness in you can perceive the silence outside. And what is stillness other than presence, 
consciousness freed from thought forms? Here is the living realization of what we have 
been talking about, (p. 85) 

No matter how simple something may seem in principle, there will usually be 
room for at least a couple more requests for clarification. If children persist in asking, 
“Why?” adults ask again and again, “How?” Tolle gets a bit more specific: “Be where 
you are. Look around. Just look, don’t interpret. See the light, shapes, colors, textures. Be 
aware of the silent presence of each thing. Be aware of the space that allows everything 
to be” (p. 52). Here is something resembling the “phenomenological epoche” 

(bracketing) we meet in Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology: just examine the lay of the 
land as it appears to consciousness without imposing evaluative and analytical categories 
upon it, like surveyors’ lines looking to partition the turf and divide it up. We may 
recognize here the same advice Chogyam Trungpa gave: Do not judge and name and 
value what you behold, because the moment you do, you have created a world of illusion 
and made yourself one more character in the delusive world of virtual reality. 

Come to think of it, it is quite astonishing how the world around us, especially the 
media, demands of us an opinion on every issue. “What do you think about this?” “What 
is your position on that?” Do I have to have one? Maybe I do. Sometimes I don’t. There 
are many, many stones that I am not obliged to pick up and cast into the pond of my 
peace of mind. There are many things (to say nothing of people) about which I need to 
form no judgment. There are so many races in which I have no horse. Why worry about 
them! Better to live, as far as possible, in a world of delighted wonderment, just 
beholding. So it would be worth asking oneself, as soon as anxiety arises, “Do I need to 
have a judgment about this? An opinion about that? Do I need to care one way or the 
other?” Maybe not. 

Tolle also invites his readers to try another exercise, a kind of “spot meditation” 
designed for odd moments: “Close your eyes and say to yourself: ‘I wonder what my next 
thought is going to be.’ Then become very alert and wait for the next thought. Be like a 
cat watching a mouse hole. What thought is going to come out of the mouse hole?” (p. 
77). It will probably take a while before your mind begins to wander. Even then, you can 
direct it back, but the point is that the technique prolongs a prerational period of pure 
perception in the Now. “As long as you are in a state of intense presence, you are free of 
thought. You are still, yet highly alert. The instant your conscious attention sinks below a 
certain level, thought rushes in. The mental noise returns; the stillness is lost. You are 
back in time” (p. 77). 
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I am reminded of David Hume’s argument that we cannot, from sheer empirical 
observation, prove the existence of the observing self, since all we can really say we 
observe is a continual parade of sensations and ideas across the stage of awareness. 
Hume’s point was not to argue for a Buddhistic notion of No-Mind such as Tolle 
propounds, but how strikingly similar is the result! There is awareness, and there is a 
gratuitous inference of selfhood from the occurrence of perceptions. Assuming the 
existence of such a self only obscures the perceptions on the basis of which one posited 
the self in the first place. 

There are rare individuals who seek out a life of silent meditation. More power to 
them, though personally I am not interested in that. But I hardly think that is what Tolle is 
advising or seeking. My own academic field is biblical studies, and from it I venture to 
draw an analogy, one not of doctrine but of mere punctuation. Did you know that 
originally the text of the Bible (as with all ancient texts) featured no paragraphs? No 
punctuation? Nor even any spaces between words? Hebrew writing did not even have 
vowels! The reader or copyist faced a formidable wall of letters of which he had to learn 
to make sense. Eventually some scribe had the bright idea of breaking up the text into 
readily identifiable words and sentences. It was by driving wedges into the mass of the 
text that the text became more readily understandable. I think it is the same with everyday 
experience. We need not try to flee it in order to have a better understanding. But it 
would help if we could break it up with intervals of silence and blankness so as not to get 
crushed by a heap of endless letters. The gaps between words, sentences, and paragraphs 
facilitate our understanding of all the words, sentences, and paragraphs. The empty 
spaces are just as crucial as the ones occupied by ink. We face, each day, a mass of 
wall-to-wall events, demands, jobs, and challenges. We need to seek out small zones of 
presence and stillness if only to gain perspective on the rest. Perhaps that is mysticism 
enough. 

TURNING THE OTHER CHEEK AS JUJITSU 

Tolle, like Pema Chodron, suggests that the ego arises as a bulwark of resistance 
to events we decide we do not want to reach us. (How can there be anyone to make such 
a decision before the defensive wall erects itself? The two are simultaneous, neither 
moment preceding the other, two sides of a coin. It is the result not of logical derivation 
from a premise but from phenomenological introspection.) But if we were to open the 
sluice gates of perception, no more fearing to drown in the flood, but learning to surf on 
its crest, we might not have to worry about our dam breaking. We might not busy 
ourselves with safeguarding a dike threatening to crack under the pressure, because then 
there would be no pressure. “Accept—then act. Whatever the present moment contains, 
accept it as if you had chosen it. Always work with it, not against it. Make it your friend 
and ally, not your enemy. This will miraculously transform your whole life” (p. 29). To 
some, this may sound like vacant New Age drivel, but not so fast. Tolle’s advice need 
have nothing to do with any troublesome myth, as some teach, about all of us choosing 
our lot before birth, up in some heavenly real estate office. That is a pernicious doctrine 
insofar as it leads to a “blame the victim” mentality. 

No, the lesson I learn from Eckhart Tolle is that the events of your life are as 
much “you” as the genetic composition you inherited “from without,” from your parents. 
You were not consulted in the choice of your genes and chromosomes. Yet it is healthy to 
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affirm who you are and what you’ve got as you face life. Equally, insofar as events have 
conditioned you outside the boundaries of your control, they have made you what you 
are. They have dealt you the cards you hold as you join the game. Is it not just as sensible 
to affirm that outcome, too? Even Invictus does not claim he controlled his origin, only 
his destiny. So I take Tolle to mean that we must affirm ourselves as prior hands have 
made us. We did not choose them or the job they did at the time. We couldn’t have. But 
we can affirm it now, own it as ourselves, and move on. Because, really, what is the 
alternative? Bemoaning opportunities and endowments others have but you do not is 
going to do you no good at all. It will only stymie any progress you might make. You 
must not begrudge the past. You must affirm the future, and that is tantamount to 
deciding you did choose your self, its equipment, and how it has turned out. 

Then again, there is always the possibility that you have created your 
circumstances in some subtle way. We probably have much more influence on what 
comes our way than we notice. Our actions set in motion all manner of factors invisible 
to us at the time but in accord with the motive and the spirit in which we acted. It is not 
magical. It is not metaphysical. It is a matter of the unnoticed fine print in all the little 
transactions we make with named and unnamed individuals every day. Sometimes they 
come back to bite us (or to bless us). But, at any rate, we cannot do better than cutting our 
losses and allying ourselves with the conditions life, or blind fate, has assigned us. Maybe 
you did not choose them to begin with; indeed, you couldn’t have. But if you affirm them 
now, it will be as if you chose them, because you are choosing them now. 

The pain-body is a mass of psychic scar tissue that accumulates as we are chafed 
and battered by the friction produced by our resistance to so much that comes our way. 
Suppose you want to stop the process, even reverse it so that you will be willing to accept 
what comes your way, at worst, to roll with the punches. How would you do it? 
Vagueness is as useless as metaphysics to many of us. But Tolle does have something to 
offer in the way of specific volitional moves, maneuvers that will eventually accumulate, 
as Aristotle said such things do, to work a genuine change upon our habits of mind. What 
we need to do is to treat events as if they were people, for deep down we have the same 
reaction to both. We need to forgive them. Consciously we realize it would be primitive 
animism to get angry at mindless events. But that does not stop us from growing bitter, 
on a prerational level, against turns of events. We must not ignore emotional reactions, 
roosting as they do where rational scrutiny does not bother looking for them. So why not 
treat them consciously as we treat them unconsciously: as if they were offending entities? 
“Forgiveness of the present is even more important than forgiveness of the past. If you 
forgive every moment—allow it to be as it is—then there will be no accumulation of 
resentment that needs to be forgiven at some later time” (p. 148). 

Most people seem to realize that, though they have the right not to forgive 
someone (it would hardly be an act of grace if you were obliged to do it), it is nonetheless 
in their own best interests to forgive. Justified though you may be to hold your grudge, 
watch out lest it eat you up inside. Take care lest your bitterness sour your whole life. It 
may even be that your bitterness is harming, punishing, no one else but yourself. 
Forgiveness drains away the poison. There is no reason the same emotional movement 
should not do the same for resentments one holds against Life, implicitly personified. It is 
absurd to be angry at life, to personify it as Life. But if that is what we tend to do 
subconsciously, then we had better root it out and deal with it on that level. Tolle is 
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suggesting just that. It seems to work better than reasoning with yourself, trying to 
convince the rational mind of what it already knows. 

Many people do not think of forgiving because they enjoy anger and resentment, 
even though such delight undermines the righteous character of their indignation. They 
have not really been put upon and harmed if they are enjoying the results. They are 
having so much fun resenting the SOB who ill treated them that they ought to thank him 
for it. They enjoy the indignation they feel because it gives them, in a silly sense, a sort of 
cause to identify with. It lends them a paranoid sense of importance, for contained in 
every twinge of resentment is a secret thought of “How dare they treat me in this 
manner!?” Oh, how important! Again we can see Tolle’s point: resistance is the self. It 
gives the wall a sense of importance to feel handballs bounce off it. But what if the wall 
fell? 

All this can be transformed into spiritual practice. Feel yourself becoming transparent as 
it were, without the solidity of a material body. Now allow the noise, or whatever causes 
a negative reaction, to pass right through you. It is no longer hitting a solid “wall” inside 
you. As I said, practice the little things first. The car alarm, the dog barking, the children 
screaming, the traffic jam. Instead of having a wall of resistance inside you that gets 
constantly and painfully hit by things that “should not be happening,” let everything pass 
through you. 

Somebody says something to you that is rude or designed to hurt. Instead of going into 
unconscious reaction and negativity, such as attack, defense, or withdrawal, you let it 
pass right through you. Offer no resistance. It is as if there is nobody there to get hurt 
anymore. That is forgiveness. In this way, you become invulnerable. You can still tell 
that person that his or her behavior is unacceptable, if that is what you choose to do. But 
that person no longer has the power to control your inner state, (p. 160) Have you 
heard something like this before? I’m sure you have. It would be a simple matter to show 
how much of it is paralleled in ancient Stoicism. But let me point to another parallel, near 
and dear to my arrested-adolescent heart. Tolle’s advice sounds remarkably like the Bene 
Gesserit litany against fear that the Lady Jessica taught Paul Atreides in Frank Herbert’s 
Dune : 

I must not fear. Fear is the mind-killer. Fear is the little-death that brings total 
obliteration. I will face my fear. I will permit it to pass over me and through me. And 
when it has gone past I will turn the inner eye to see its path. Where the fear has gone 
there will be nothing. Only I will remain, (p. 15) 

THE SILENT TOLLING OF BEING 

Speaking of science fiction and fantasy, it must be admitted that Eckhart Tolle 
once or twice manages to reach escape velocity and to go where no man has gone 
before—at least not by means of rational inquiry or psychological introspection. “There 
are countless beings whose consciousness frequency is so different from yours that you 
are probably unaware of their existence, as they are of yours. Highly conscious beings 
who are aware of their connectedness with the Source and with each other would inhabit 
a world that to you [note: not “to m.s”!] would appear as a heavenly realm” (p. 165). One 
feels sure that, if one asked Tolle which he intends, angels or aliens, he would not see 
much of a difference. 

Tolle also believes that our world is to a large degree an illusion maintained by 
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the shared delusions of the unenlightened. If enough of us could wake up, the world 
would assume the likeness, one must suppose, of the higher heaven-worlds of the aliens 
and angels (pp. 165-66). His creed also makes room for reincarnation (p. 118) and for 
pan-psychism, the sentimental ecodoctrine that “the Earth ... is a living, intelligent 
organism” (p. 187). Like Charles Fillmore, founder of the Unity School of Christianity, 
and Deepak Chopra (. Ageless Body, Timeless Mind), Tolle believes one can, via right 
thinking, banish physical aging: 

When you become identified more with the timeless inner body than with the 
outer body, when presence becomes your normal mode of consciousness and past and 
future no longer dominate your attention, you do not accumulate time anymore in your 
psyche and in the cells of your body. The accumulation of time as the psychological 
burden of the past and future greatly impairs the cells’ capacity for self-renewal. So if 
you inhabit the inner body, the outer body will grow old at a slower rate, and even when 
it does, your timeless essence will show through the outer form, and you will not give the 
appearance of an older person, (p. 102) 

Notice how Tolle’s claims retreat and shrink a little with every clause of this 
passage. He sounds at first like Dale Gribble of King of the Hill fame: “I’m not goin’ to 
die. Chromium picolinate: every orifice, every day.” Then he comes to Faustlike eternal 
youth, and finally to a mere promise of a spring in your walker-assisted step and a gleam 
in your rheumy eye. But the wimpiest assurance Tolle has to offer once he ventures into 
this crackpot territory is this: “Is there any scientific evidence for this? Try it out and you 
will be the evidence” (p. 102). He doesn’t say whether your little experiment will be 
evidence for or against his wild claim. 

For New Age readers, such claims and faith assertions present no problem. But it 
is a shame that they threaten to discredit the book in the eyes of those who are not ready 
simply to believe anything they are told. As I have sought to demonstrate in this chapter, 
very much of Eckhart Tolle’s The Power of Now derives its considerable power from an 
unflinching and keen-eyed phenomenological scrutiny of how we flinch from the Now 
moment and the healing clarity it promises. By far, most of Tolle’s analysis stands on its 
own and rings true against most people’s experience. If one finds, as I do, much genuine 
wisdom in Tolle’s pages, one must not commit the ad hominem fallacy and discount 
those insights just because the messenger turns out to be something of an eccentric. 

Chapter 5 

A Course in Malarkey 
Helen Schucman, A Course in Miracles 
THIS IS A COURSE IN MIRACLES. PLEASE TAKE NO-DOZ 

One thing’s for sure: if Mark Twain could have read A Course in Miracles, he 
never would have called the Book of Mormon “chloroform in print.” Utterly without 
redeeming value (take that any way you want), the only conceivable importance of A 
Course in Miracles is as a testimony to the pathetic state of spiritual hunger and 
confusion on the part of late twentieth-century American “seekers.” Leaden and tedious 
in style, the work is easily a hundred times longer than it needs to have been to convey its 
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point. 

A Course in Miracles is regarded, a bit loosely, as a “channeled” work, conveyed 
mediumistically to Dr. Helen Schucman, a secular Jew and psychiatrist. She never 
claimed to have gone into a trance to make way for a supplanting persona like Judy Zebra 
Knight’s fictive alter ego, Ramtha. Rather, Dr. Schucman said she sensed a subtle voice 
intruding thoughts and words into her waking consciousness. The voice soon identified 
itself as none other than Jesus Christ. Depending on whom one listens to, Schucman 
either had no further interest in the manuscript thus produced and did not accommodate 
her personal beliefs to its teachings; or, she was at any rate little inclined to practice the 
forgiving, affirmative attitudes urged by her scripture. Some claim she was familiar with 
occult and New Age/New Thought beliefs; others deny it. Her fans mean to deny that 
she, in and of herself, could have or would have produced the Course. They are trying to 
fit Dr. Schucman into the age-old apologetic for this or that revelation. How is Jesus so 
learned when he had never formally studied (John 7:15)? Because he’s a divine revealer! 
Flesh and blood did not reveal the secret of Jesus’ messianic identity to Simon Peter; it 
must have been the Father in heaven (Matt. 16:17). The Sanhedrin remarked upon Peter’s 
eloquence, seeing that he was but a Galilean bumpkin; then they remembered he had 
been with Jesus (Acts 4:13). Muhammad could not have been the author of the suras of 
the Koran, for he protested his illiteracy to the angel Gabriel, just as Moses had when 
Jehovah told him to rebuke Pharaoh (Exod. 4:10). Joseph Smith could not have written a 
book like Mormon out of his unschooled imagination, so it must really be an ancient 
scripture. And so on. I must, however, regard A Course in Miracles as the work of Helen 
Schucman, however far from her familiar convictions (or lack of them) its doctrines may 
stray. The emergence of her quasi-Christianity from her subconscious is no more 
miraculous than the conversion of many a secular Jew to “Jews for Jesus” Christianity. In 
fact, we might even expect such a thing, as the notion of Jesus speaking to her is a potent 
symbol of her dissatisfaction with an inherited Judaism that apparently had never meant 
anything to her. If you wanted a symbol for a new revelation, not derivable from her own 
religious background, you could hardly think of a better one. 

One may observe that, if we are to take seriously Dr. Schucman’s claim to be the 
mouthpiece of Jesus Christ, one must regret Jesus’ dreadful loss of his once-marvelous 
gift of gab. For one thing, Jesus seems not to know the proper use of the word literally . 
For another, he must have thought he was getting paid by the word. To compare the 
patronizing pedantry of A Course in Miracles with any line or two from the New 
Testament gospels is like comparing a washing machine repair manual with Shakespeare. 
While one must repair to the likes of, let’s say, Kahlil Gibran’s Jesus the Son of Man for 
authentic-sounding Jesus apocrypha, A Course in Miracles sounds more like Klaatu, the 
alien savant from The Day the Earth Stood Still, even like the superhero The Sphinx (in 
the comedy Mystery Men), a fountainhead of moebius-strip maxims like “He who doubts 
his training only succeeds in training himself to doubt.” 

You denied Him because you loved Him, knowing that if you recognized your love for 
Him you would not deny Him. Your denial of Him therefore means that you love Him . . 

. and that you know He loves you. (p. 190) 

[The Holy Spirit] is the answer to everything because He knows what the answer to 
everything is. (p. 157) 

The ego’s purpose is fear, because only the fearful can be egotistical, (p. 83) What 
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is staggering as one reads the wearying paragraphs (pretentiously divided among chapters 
and verses) of A Course in Miracles is the realization that anyone has been able to stay 
awake for any stretch of pages, much less to find solace or inspiration in them. If one 
feels that trusting the New Testament to the likes of fundamentalists is to cast pearls 
before swine, in the present case one cannot help thinking of the destitute prodigal 
looking to sate his hunger with the husks the pigs are munching. 

CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST, PSYCHIATRIST 

Scholars used to (falsely) point to a use of medical terminology in Luke and Acts 
to vindicate the old tradition that these books were the work of Luke the beloved 
physician mentioned in Colossians 4:14. Henry Cadbury put an end to all that talk, but 
Dr. Schucman’s authorship (not mere mediumship) of A Course in Miracles is evident on 
every page from the pervasive psychological, therapeutic perspective. Schucman’s Jesus 
is obligingly easy on the reader: there is no sin of which to repent, no guilt for which to 
atone. Schucman is a kind of metaphysical Stuart Smalley, a mock self-help character 
from Saturday Night Live. Her ventriloquist-dummy Jesus cannot say enough to build up 
the self-esteem of the emotionally needy reader. 

You are a child of God, a priceless part of His Kingdom, which He created as part of 
Him. (p. 101) 

God created nothing beside you, and nothing beside you exists, for you are part of Him. 
(P- 181) 

Because I am always with you, you are the way, the truth, and the life. (p. 116) 

You are the Will of God because that is how you were created, (p. 141) 

Grandeur is of God, and only of Him. Therefore it is in you. . . . Can your grandeur be 
arrogant when God himself witnesses to it? (pp. 177, 179) 

You are altogether irreplaceable in the Mind of God. (p. 179) 

I treasure you beyond the value that you set on yourself, even unto the worth that God has 
placed you. ... I thank the Father for your loveliness, (pp. 265-66) 

He will never cease His praise of you. (p. 266) This is the last resort of the 
self-hating. No one who has (or realizes he has) any genuine basis for self-esteem takes 
refuge in deductive syllogisms to prove his worth. To all appearances, I am a worthless 
waste of tissue, but I can rejoice to know that in a hypothetical universe in which things 
are exactly opposite to the way they appear I am pretty cool. For Schucman, the 
psychiatrist, this world is unremitting insanity, a word she uses incessantly. Human 
thoughts and thought patterns that do not conform to her metaphysic are “totally insane.” 
This is not mere name-calling, but rather an index of how radical a departure in thinking 
she calls for. And it seems the patient is running the asylum. 

According to Schucman, the plight of the reader in a miserable world is all 
illusion, even hallucination. Jesus is like Morpheus in The Matrix, trying at interminable 
length to convince the stupefied reader to awaken from an all-encompassing illusion, a 
bad dream of the (illusory) individual’s (imaginary) separation from God. It is not quite 
like the Advaita and yoga doctrine of maya, according to which one suffers from 
delusion, misconstruing the meaning of all one sees. In that scenario, one gains 
enlightenment and henceforth passes life in a state of “mere witness,” acting no longer 
from karma-accruing, mundane motivations, with no vested interest in the passing 
carnival show. One used to see a mountain until one gained Mukti, but since then one 
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sees but a mountain again, albeit with a better perspective (could that be the 
“mountain-moving faith” of the New Testament?). But this is nothing to Schucman’s 
paranoid cosmos—the reader beholds a world of sheer fantasy: 

Sit quietly. And look upon the world you see, and tell yourself: “The real world is 
not like this. It has no buildings and there are no streets where people walk alone and 
separate. There are no stores where people buy an endless list of things they do not need. 
It is not lit with artificial light, and night comes not upon it. There is no day that brightens 
and grows dim. . . . The world you see must be denied.” (p. 254) 

Every religion diagnoses a problem, to which it then prescribes a single solution. 
One often feels the problem has been derived from the solution so as to provide a felt 
need for it, in the manner of Madison Avenue. In Schucman’s case, the doctrines of 
hamartology (how things went wrong) and cosmogony (the origin of the world) are one. 
In the beginning was only God. Schucman appears to conceive of the Deity somewhat 
sloppily in terms now of nondualism (Only God exists), now of pantheism (All is God), 
now of panentheism (All is in God). The first is the Advaita Vedanta Hindu teaching of 
Gaudapada and Shankara, whereby all apparent beings are illusory masks of God, who 
alone is real. The second is the doctrine of the Stoics and Baruch Spinoza: God is the 
pervasive essence within all things, the reality of which all existing entities are faces and 
forms, all real, but none autonomous, all secretly divine. The third would be the teaching 
of Ramanuja, founder of Visistadvaita (“qualified nondualism” or 
“difference-in-identity”) Vedanta Hinduism and of modern Process theologians like 
Charles Hartshorne, John Cobb, Schubert Ogden, David Ray Griffin, and Norman 
Pittenger. This is the belief that God includes all things and indwells them. As the 
Upanishads put it, Brahman emanated the cosmos from himself, then entered into it “up 
to the fingernails.” God is the soul of the world; the world is the body of God. Human 
souls straddle the distinction, being part of God’s body but sharing his sentience. God 
thus exists in three modes: a physical world, human souls, and a personal God who may 
be worshiped. It is analogous to the Trinity, but it cuts the pie differently, including 
everything and everyone. 

Schucman’s Jesus seems sometimes to assume pantheism, the virtual identity 
between God, Christ, and the reader: “you are part of Him. What except him can exist?” 
(p. 181). But closer examination reveals distinctions between the major players which are 
not going away, not even after enlightenment. She seems, then, to be a panentheist, more 
or less. (This is no criticism: a scripture need not present a consistent theology. Few ever 
have. That is not their function.) It is perhaps confusing that she says God the Father 
“created Christ,” as this implies less than real divinity, as per the fourth-c entury Council 
of Nicea. A created being by definition does not share the eternal, impassible nature of 
the Godhead. But elsewhere she does seem to picture Jesus as assuming his eternal unity 
with the Father. Where does the reader come in? Schucman/Jesus tells us that the reader 
is an aspect of “the Sonship.” All sentient beings are the Son of God. Not the Sons of 
God, much less Sons and Daughters of God, because every aspect of the whole contains 
the whole—one of many dubious metaphysical fiats by which Schucman simplifies her 
worldview. “You are the Kingdom of God” (p. 69) is another. Indeed, one grows irritated 
with the number of times one thing is declared to be the same as another with the 
italicized word is. I feel I must give you some idea of her stylistic excess at this point: 

To know your brother is to know God. (p. 69) 
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You must learn to change your mind about your mind. Only by this can you learn 
that it is changeless, (p. 121) 

This allegiance [to fear] makes it treacherous to love because you are love. (p. 

124) 


What you want to be is what you think you are. (p. 127) 

Your will is as powerful as His because it is his. (p. 134) 

The Father’s Will is the Son. (p. 135) 

The miracle is therefore a lesson in what joy is. Being a lesson in sharing it is a 
lesson in love, which is joy. (p. 135) 

This is His Will for everyone because He speaks for the Kingdom of God, which 
is joy. (p. 136) 

There are no exceptions to this lesson, because the lack of exceptions is the 
lesson, (p. 136) 

Knowledge is His Will. (p. 138) 

Ask for light and learn that you are light, (p. 141) 

The world is the belief that love is impossible, (p. 144) 

God’s Will is thought. It cannot be contradicted by thought, (p. 149) 

The acceptance of peace is the denial of illusion, and sickness is illusion, (pp. 
185-86) 

The temple still is holy, for the Presence that dwells within it is holiness, (p. 291) 

For the ego is chaos, (p. 294) 

This is not only very bad writing and annoyingly smug condescension. It is also a 
cheating shortcut in argumentation. Where Schucman owes it to the reader to build a 
bridge between claim and proof, premise and conclusion, she takes a shortcut by popping 
out of the phenomenal dreamworld in which argument takes place, and into the “real” 
world in which everything is the same as everything else, since there is only Oneness 
anyway. Identifying Hitler with Gandhi is easy in that subspace dimension, and then she 
pops back into the land of rational arguments, having made a quick identification of two 
points in her argument without covering the distance between. 

She speaks of the reader, of any human being, and of Jesus interchangeably as 
“the Son of God.” “The Sonship” to which the humble reader no less than Jesus Christ 
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belongs is a collective entity analogous, one supposes, to the Mystical Body of Christ, or 
the Light-Man of Gnosticism (the latter is historically the probable origin of the former). 
But this applies only so far, for the multiplicity of the Sonship appears mostly to reflect 
nondualism. In other words, it seems that the single created Son has been divided only 
from the standpoint of illusion, just as Shankara said that the indivisible Oneness of the 
Brahman appears to be refracted like sunlight into colors through the prism of the 
“limiting conditions” ( upadis ) of lower knowledge, relative ignorance ( avidya ). It is on 
this lower level of maya that the (illusory) individual, according to Shankara, experiences 
his existence among other individuals as well as his pious relation with a personal 
Creator. This lower level is dreamlike, not the ultimate reality on the other side of 
enlightenment, a higher realm where all is One. And yet it is not completely unreal either. 
It is true as far as it goes. 

Schucman seems to picture the reader and his “brothers” (no equal-opportunity 
“sisters” are in evidence) as separated on the plane of illusion which the reader is told he 
occupies, implying that there is no actual division between them or Jesus Christ on the 
level where Jesus is, and where we, too, really are, if only we knew it. The goal of the 
“course,” of course, is to get to know it. Now how did the reader come to be in this sorry 
state? The Son (here denoting the reader) once hatched the crazy scheme of asking God 
the Father to allow him to experience pain. This request a loving Father could not grant, 
since pain is not his to give. Like a spoiled child, the Son of God decided to fake it 
himself and plunged into a coma of delusion in which he believes/d that he was in fact 
alienated from God. Henceforth he wallowed in a world of pain, fearing God for good 
reason: the reader/Son of God had meantime fallen under the nefarious spell of the ego, a 
false self, equally illusory, and the ego knows that he can maintain his pseudoexistence 
only by leaning on the reader, and to do this, he must keep the reader believing it is a 
good thing to stay away from the Father. If the Son/reader were to snap out of it, like the 
Prodigal Son in his self-imposed exile from his father, the ego’s fiefdom of existence 
would pop like a bubble. “The bleak little world will vanish into nothing-ness, and your 
heart will be so filled with joy that it will leap into Heaven, and into the Presence of God” 
(p. 198). 

THE FALLEN SOPHIA 

Right at this point, Schucmanism breaks away from nondualism and veers toward 
Gnosticism. What led to the individual’s perceived existence as an individual? Shankara 
chalked it up to the maya-character of the lower knowledge level. Part and parcel of the 
mystery of things as we see them now. But Gnosticism explained it. For Valentinus, the 
greatest of the Gnostics, it all began with a fall within the Godhead. The Unknown Father 
had emanated from himself one hundred eighty-two pairs of Aions, or divine beings, each 
pair begetting or emanating the next in a vast chain. Collectively, they constituted the 
pleroma, the cosmic Fullness of Light. Finally there appeared the 

three-hundred-sixty-fifth Aion, lonely Sophia (“wisdom”). Farthest from the fountain of 
divinity, Sophia yearned to “conceive” in both senses: to bear offspring, albeit without a 
mate, and to understand the secret of the Godhead. Existing on the rim of the pleroma, 
just beyond the barrier, she was in ignorance. She managed to beget a defective being, 
Ialdabaoth, who confusedly imagined himself to be the Supreme Being (he was, 
understandably, more ignorant than his well-meaning mother). 
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He sought to create his own version of the pleroma by making the Archons, the 
angelic rulers of the world (essentially the planetary gods of Babylon, the elemental 
spirits of Stoicism, or the weather-angels of Judaism). These cheap counterfeits of the 
immortal Aions were to assist their Lord in ruling the mud-pie earth, created by the 
Demiurge (“Craftsman, Creator”), Ialdabaoth. But the earth, including Adam, was inert. 
So the Archons contrived to steal some of the heavenly light and entrap it within matter, 
where it would function like self-replicating DNA to give life and order to the world. 
(Where they obtained the light differs in different versions of the myth. Some Gnostics 
said it was the light reflected off Sophia in the placid lake-surface of the newly made 
earth. Others said the Archons dismembered the Primal Man, a heavenly Adam Aion who 
ventured too close.) The Archons raped Eve, and the human race eventuated as the 
bastard spawn of that union. Centuries later, the Demiurge, whom Gnostics identified as 
the Hebrew God, assigned laws to Moses, laws from which Gnostics considered 
themselves exempt. 

Not all humans have one of the divine sparks inside them, but the ones who did 
were redeemable. So the Christ Aion (himself somehow identified with the Primal Man) 
entered the world to reveal to these elite the unsuspected truth of their origin and destiny. 
They might depart this life and return to the bliss of the pleroma if they heeded the 
teaching of the Christ. Actually, Eve had evaded the lustful Archons, leaving behind a 
phantom double for them to think they defiled. In like manner, the Archons now 
imagined themselves to have gotten hold of the Christ and crucified him, but this, too, 
was a phantom semblance. Christ returned to the pleroma, to await the return of his 
enlightened brethren. The Gnostics, of course, understood themselves to be the illuminati, 
kindred of Christ, destined for divinity. 

Schucman’s myth of the Fall is strikingly akin to that of Valentinus and the 
Gnostics. The Fall occurs within the Godhead. And it is a fall into ignorance. The main 
difference is almost trivial: Schucman combines the fallen Sophia with her son, the 
Demiurge. The reader takes the combined role. It is this Son’s ill-advised curiosity that 
causes the “Separation.” The Christ is sent to Helen Schucman to enlighten all who will 
listen to the fact that they are parts of him. They are to understand that they are members 
of Adam/Jesus, the dispersed Son of God, lost in the false world of darkness and pain. 

The reader is sometimes identified with the evil ego, other times distinguished 
from him. The more seriously we take the distinction between the ego-phantom and the 
reader/Son, the closer is the Gnostic parallel, for then we might identify the reader/Son 
with the fallen Sophia and the ego with the Demiurge, her son. Schucman even provides 
the Demiurgic ego with the requisite band of Archontic henchmen, barring the souls of 
the Gnostics from the pleromatic world of light: “The sentinels of darkness watch over it 
carefully, and you who made these guardians of illusion out of nothing are now afraid of 
them” (p. 285). Further, “your sentinels . . . serve to guard the dark doors behind which 
nothing at all is carefully concealed. We must open all doors and let the light come 
streaming through” (p. 286). The dastardly ego is, like his Demiurgic counterpart, a stern 
law-giver: “The ego’s laws are strict, and breaches are severely punished” (p. 260). 

How has the Christ effected the salvation of his brethren/ aspects? He has done it 
through the atonement. Not that he died on the cross. He didn’t: that was part of the 
ego-orchestrated shadow play of illusion. The Christ has never really departed heaven. 
Neither has the reader! For the atonement is the retroactive undoing of the separation. It 
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never happened! “The message the crucifixion was intended to teach was that it is not 
necessary to perceive any form of assault or persecution, because you cannot be 
persecuted” (p. 92). In other words, your apparent sufferings are just as “docetic” (an 
optical illusion) as Jesus’ were. How can that be, you ask? “The body is not part of you” 
(p. 101). And that, as you might be surmising by now, leads directly into the arms of 
Mary Baker Eddy: “A sick body does not make any sense. It could not make any sense 
because sickness is not what the body is for” (p. 156). I guess Dr. Jesus and Dr. 
Schucman remain unfazed by the many, many deaths that have resulted from this 
doctrine over the decades. Good luck with that. 

I’VE NEVER MADE A MISTAKE. I THOUGHT I DID ONCE, BUT I 

WAS WRONG. 

The whole atonement notion appears to be superfluous, however, for we already 
have an entirely different reason for our freedom from the separation, the Fall, into 
illusion. And that is the fact that nothing outside of God is real. The world we perceive 
and the pain thereof are objects of experience, as objects in a dream. They are 
phenomenal events, but they have no substance. They might be called ontic but not 
ontological. Thus ego, evil, guilt, and sin have no existence, though they are experienced 
on the level of lower knowledge. 

Schucman reveals a fatal confusion at this point. On the one hand, she wants the 
maya level not to exist at all. That way, we need not take it seriously and we can slough 
off the whole damn thing. On the other hand, she needs the maya level to exist, since 
there is manifestly the problem that the reader perceives himself to occupy a world of 
diversity, separation, and pain. For there to be a problem for the Course to solve, the 
lower level must exist ontically, phenomenologically, as a force to be reckoned with. 
Schucman induces the reader to plant a foot in each world: if the illusion world is not 
powerfully real (to us), there is no problem; unless the illusion world is totally unreal, 
there is no solution. As in all nondualism, one can always say that the illusory world is 
real on a lower level, “less real” than the divine world, and that the two coexist, like first 
class and tourist class cabins, separated by a curtain. And the poor reader is 
simultaneously on both levels. On one he suffers; on the other he does not and never has. 
But what good does that do for the tourist class version of the reader? To solve the 
problem, the reader would have to be shown that the world of pain is false on its own 
level, not on the one above it. And Schucman does in fact wind up saying just this. 

The ego is nothing more than a part of your belief about yourself. Your other life has 
continued without interruption, and has been and always will be totally unaffected by 
your attempts to dissociate it. (p. 67) 

Since the Holy Spirit is in your mind, your mind can believe only what is true. ... He 
tells you to return your whole mind to God, because it has never left him. If it has never 
left Him, you need only perceive it as it is to be returned. The full awareness of the 
Atonement, then, is the recognition that the separation never occurred. The ego cannot 
prevail against this because it is an explicit statement that the ego never occurred, (p. 98) 
Through His power and glory all your wrong decisions are undone completely, releasing 
you and your brother from every imprisoning thought any part of the Sonship holds. 
Wrong decisions have no power, because they are not true. The imprisonment they seem 
to produce is no more true than they are. (p. 143) 
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You have condemned yourself, but condemnation is not of God. Therefore it is not true. 
No more are any of its seeming results, (p. 154) 

What has no effect does not exist, and to the Holy Spirit the effects are nonexistent. By 
steadily canceling out all its effects, everywhere and in all respects, He teaches that the 
ego does not exist and proves it. (p. 169) 

God would not have His Son embattled, and so His Son’s imagined “enemy” is unreal. 
You are but trying to escape a bitter war from which you have escaped. . . . Nothing 
destructive ever was or will be. The war, the guilt, the past are gone as one into the 
unreality from which they came. (p. 266) 

His peace still flows to you from Him Whose Will is peace. You have it now. (p. 268) 
When He willed that His Son be free, His Son was free. (p. 349) So you don’t even 
have a problem, not even on the illusory level! But Schucman’s glowing reassurances 
have overshot the mark. If what she says is true, then there is after all no problem to 
solve. 

I find it helpful to contrast what Schucman says with traditional Christian 
Universalism. (By that I do not mean to imply that most Christians have espoused the 
view I am about to describe, only that it is an old belief within some quarters of orthodox 
Protestantism.) 

Universalism teaches that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the human race—and it 
worked. The efficacy of his atoning sacrifice is in no way dependent upon whether or not 
anyone or everyone accepts or even acknowledges it. If they do, all the better, for then 
they have the benefit of spiritual communion with their Savior already in this life. But 
when they die, all human beings will find themselves in heaven, with their sinfulness 
fading away like static from a better phone connection. What has happened here is that 
God has effected reconciliation on the level of objective reality as he sees it. An 
unrepentant /unbelieving sinner here below is out of step with reality for the present, here 
below. Eventually the slack will be taken up when everyone arrives, perhaps surprised, in 
heaven. Schucman also says that God has taken care of reconciliation and is waiting for 
us to catch up, but in her version, God is said to have made things right not only on his 
level but on ours as well, even though we don’t see it. But “our level” means no more 
than “the way we see things.” He has dispelled our illusion on the only level where it 
exists: the illusory level. And yet we still experience illusion. We still find ourselves like 
Timothy Leary: on the outside, looking in. 

Schucman appears to think she is like the ancient Eleatic philosopher Zeno, 
disciple of Parmenides. Parmenides, a major influence upon Plato, held that the world of 
the senses cannot be real in any aspect since it contradicts reason. Reason demands (for 
reasons too abstruse to pursue here) that reality be recognized as a massive, perfect 
sphere with no parts or distinctions between them. Zeno sought to demonstrate this by 
tying his hearers in knots. How can a runner even reach the finish line of a race? We see 
runners do so all the time. But they cannot be doing it, since to reach the finish line 
implies passing the midpoint of the distance, then passing the midpoint of the remaining 
distance, then the midpoint of the distance left after that , and so on. Since the remaining 
space will always be infinitely divisible into microns and theoretical, dimensionless 
mathematical points, the runner is faced with the impossible challenge of passing an 
infinite number of points in a finite amount of time. Thus things cannot be as they seem. 
Schucman triumphantly points out the absurdities she sees in life as we think we live it. 
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But I should say rather that she has only reduced her own system to absurdity. If it is true, 
then you don’t have any problem for her to solve. She does not seem to realize who the 
joke is on. 

HE AIN’T HEAVY 

The same self-stultifying glitch becomes even more severe when Schucman gets 
to the matter of how to deal with one’s “brothers.” One is told they are the Son, and 
equally perfect, in their real essence, where Christ and the Father see them on the 
heavenly level. If, down here below, we “refuse” to see them that way, we are reinforcing 
and perpetuating the illusion of the separation. Why? Because we are acting on the 
assumption that our brother is not the same person as we are. We are like the psychotic 
protagonist of Chuck Palahniuk’s Fight Club before he comes to the realization that he 
and the mysterious Tyler Durden are the same person. For instance, the Course warns us 
never to presume to condemn, even to correct our brother, for correction is 
condemnation, which implies that our brother partakes of guilt, which, as the Son of God, 
he does not and cannot. And as long as we see our brother as someone else, and separated 
from God by guilt, we are perpetuating the error that he is not us, we are not God, and I 
am not the walrus. 

When you react at all to errors, you are not listening to the Holy Spirit. He has merely 
disregarded them, and if you attend to them, you are not hearing Him. . . . When a brother 
behaves insanely, you can heal him only by perceiving the sanity in him. If you perceive 
his errors and accept them, you are accepting yours. If you want to give yours over to the 
Holy Spirit, you must do the same with his . . . To perceive errors in anyone, and to react 
to them as if they were real, is to make them real to you. (p. 167) 

Lay not his guilt upon him, for his guilt lies in his secret thought that he has done this 
unto you. Would you, then, teach him he is right in his delusion? The idea that the 
guiltless Son of God can attack himself and make himself guilty is insane. . . . For sin and 
condemnation are the same. (p. 261) Likewise, if we pray and seek some answer from 
God, we can only expect to get it from our brother, even the most annoying of the 
brethren. He only offends us because of what we are projecting onto him. It is we who 
are attacking him by perceiving offense where none can really have been, since he is 
really just as much a Jesus as you are and as Christ is. So if you learn to hear him right, 
you will hear the answer to your prayer. 

The message your brother gives you is up to you. What does he say to you? What would 
you have him say? Your decision about him determines the message you receive. 
Remember that the Holy Spirit is in him, and His Voice speaks to you through him. What 
can so holy a brother tell you except truth? But are you listening to it? . . . His words are 
the Holy Spirit’s answer to you. Is your faith in him strong enough to let you hear? (p. 
164) But, pray tell, Jesus, just what is the element of projection here? If some lout is 
abusing me, and I decide he is really imparting Christlike wisdom, am I not simply 
disregarding what is coming out of his mind and his mouth and ascribing to him what I 
might wish he would say if he were a Christlike fellow? It all sounds sweet, but I am 
unpersuaded that anything at all significant is being proposed here. I am not to condemn 
my brother, an incarnation of Jesus named Jeffrey Dahmer. How dare I attribute guilt to 
old Jeff? He is Jesus! The problem is that he is Jesus on the wrong level. On the level we 
are both stuck on, I had better watch my ass, or Jeff will be having it for supper. Is 
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Schucman’s Jesus simply telling us that all people are potentially Christlike? I can accept 
that. But then what happens when they have let themselves become a child molester, a 
drug fiend, a terrorist? Is such a person not susceptible to correction or condemnation? Or 
is Schucman merely telling me to love the sinner and to hate the sin? I can even accept 
that. As C. S. Lewis once quipped, we all seem to take precisely that generous approach 
when it comes to ourselves, so why not others? But that is no revelation. That is no big 
deal. We still cannot ignore the evil that men do. And if Schucman is saying that we 
ought to, then it is she who is inviting us into a madhouse universe. 

I have mentioned the similarity at some points between Schucmanism and 
Stoicism, another pantheism. Here is another, though I think Schucman is confused 
where the Stoics had clarity. The helpful element of truth in what she is saying is that 
ultimately my weal or woe lies with me, not with another. That is, no one can “make” me 
angry or sorrowful, as if I were a robot and the other person had the control box. We fail 
to grasp this wisdom every time we say that someone “pushed my buttons.” The buttons 
are no one else’s to press. It is theirs to bait us, ours whether or not we are going to fall 
for it. So, yes, it is ultimately our fault if they get our goat, and we never have to let them 
do it. We are in control. But we don’t need to project a faultless perfection onto a knave 
in order to do it. It is Schucman who urges delusion upon us. 

COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM 

Remember how panentheism in effect makes everybody and everything into 
persons of the Trinity? Let me pursue the Trinitarian implications a step further. The 
Trinity doctrine is an extension of the doctrine of the dual natures of Christ. Early 
Christians wanted to strike a balance between understanding Jesus as human and 
understanding him as divine. Too divine a Jesus would be too remote for humans to relate 
to, while too human a Jesus would share our predicament and be unable to save us. So 
they wanted to find a way of seeing him as fully divine and fully human, yet without 
mixing the two natures. The final formula, promulgated at the Council of Chalcedon in 
451 CE, was that Jesus Christ was fully God and fully Man, the two natures being 
inseparable but unmingled. The implication of this trade-off was a doctrine, really a 
manner of speaking, called the “Communication of Properties.” This meant that 
Christians might (almost metaphorically) speak of one nature in terms of the other since a 
single individual possessed both natures. Suppose one said, “Jesus of Nazareth walked on 
water.” That implies Jesus the man, the Galilean carpenter, defied gravity, something he 
certainly did not do in his capacity as a human being of flesh and blood. It would be more 
literally accurate to say, “The Son of God walked on water,” since the action stemmed 
from the divine nature. Likewise, one might say, during an impassioned Good Friday 
sermon, “God died on the cross for your sins!” Technically the divine nature is 
impassible and cannot suffer. Only mortals suffer and die. Nonetheless, since the man 
who died on the cross was also God, one can say that God died on the cross. This is how 
Catholics can say Mary is the Mother of God. They don’t mean to make her a goddess in 
her own right. They mean that her son, though a mortal human, was also possessed of 
divine nature. It is a kind of theological “legal fiction.” And if you go further than that, if 
you mean it literally, you’re confusing the two natures. 

Schucman sounds to me as if she is applying the Communication of Properties 
doctrine to all individuals as interchangeable members of the Sonship. For her, what is 
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true of Jesus Christ can be predicated of all his brethren who are united with him, in some 
manner, in the Sonship. So if Jesus is unfallen and perfect, then so are you, and so is 
Charlie Manson. But Schucman is confused: she fails to grasp that what is true of the one 
may be predicated of the other only in a manner of speaking, so as to highlight a unity 
that is real on a different and unseen level. If there is a comatose Son of God in a stupor 
of illusion and separation, then I should say that particular Son of God, or aspect of the 
Sonship, is not simultaneously sharing the perfection of God. One might say that Otis 
Campbell sleeping it off in the drunk tank is “really” a better man, a sober man, a family 
man. But it does no good to then release him, dead drunk, back onto the streets of 
Mayberry. 

The confusion of levels, and of what is relevant to each, confronts us again in the 
question of the reader’s guilt or lack of it. As Anton van Harskamp has pointed out, the 
Course in Miracles is a source of psychologically perilous mixed signals. On the one 
hand, as we have seen, it goes out of its way to absolve the reader of any and all guilt. 

The separation is just a mistake, that’s all, and one, furthermore, that has been erased 
from history (though we still suffer from its nonexistent effects). On the other, the blame 
for a nightmare history of massacres and holocausts is placed squarely on the reader’s 
sagging shoulders. For it is “he” who has dreamed it all up! He is “guiltless,” then, in 
only a Pickwickian sense, on some other plane of existence where pigs can fly. On the 
level where it matters, the reader is guilty as hell. 

And if he has created the mess, it is he who can end it. So why doesn’t he? Here is 
where Schucman drops the Acme anvil onto her hapless readers’ heads. They can read 
and reread this tiresome tome as many times as Tolkien fanatics have read The Lord of 
the Rings, and the universe is not going to wink out. (Or, if it does, they will soon find 
themselves ensconced between padded walls.) And here comes infinite regress. Let’s see: 
“I” created this crazy world, but on the level of God’s truth it has been corrected. Then I 
don’t have a problem anymore, do I? But I guess I do, since I find myself still here! So I 
guess I was “really” freed from the illusion, and it is just an illusion that I’m still captive 
to it! I guess Christ-Schucman has really freed you from that illusion, too. But why can’t 
you perceive that? Must be another level, a subbasement, of illusion. And there will 
prove to be another below that, and so on, and so on. Again, I say she has performed a 
reduction ad absurdum on her own doctrine. It is the same predicament that Christian 
Science and Pentecostal faith healers assign their adherents: the victim takes the blame. 
Why didn’t it work? It can’t have been God’s fault, so who is left to blame? I guess I 
didn’t have enough faith, and I don’t know how I can get any more, so I’m worse off than 
when I started! 

Oh, and one more thing: the book never once defines miracles, nor is it at all clear 
even by implication. One thing Schucman seem not to mean is miracles as traditionally 
defined supernatural feats. So what does she mean? Some course in miracles. Is the 
tuition refundable? 

Chapter 6 
U-Turn to Love 

Marianne Williamson, A Return to Love 
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REMEDIAL COURSE IN MIRACLES 


M arianne Williamson is a self-proclaimed apostle for the gospel contained in 
Helen Schucman’s compendium of gibberish, A Course in Miracles. Good for her! Paul, 
too, was self-appointed, at least in human terms. He always fiercely declared his 
independence of the Jerusalem apostles, maintaining his call came straight from Christ. 
The prophet Joseph Smith and the Reverend Sun Myung Moon, too, claimed no earthly 
sanction. And yet Williamson is quick to disclaim any original insight. What she is is a 
popularizer, which is never a bad thing, so long as one does not dilute the product in the 
process. She attempts, in her lectures and books, to convey Schucman’s (or Jesus’) 
insights to audiences, I guess, like me. I found the experience of reading A Course in 
Miracles pretty much like what I imagine it would be like to play “Great Balls of Fire” on 
the piano with my forehead. By contrast, Marianne Williamson’s treatment of the same 
themes is winsome and reader friendly. And I suggest that her faithfulness to the material 
may be gauged by the extent to which many of the leading ideas in A Return to Love 
remain offensive and counterintuitive. Even if one does not agree with her, one may 
admire her integrity for refusing to compromise her message. 

It is worth noting that Marianne Williamson is by no means the only spiritual 
teacher to be influenced by A Course in Miracles. Wayne Dyer, Eckhart Tolle, Neale 
Donald Walsch, and David R. Hawkins also express their debt to Schucman’s 
revelations. But these others merely use it as one more pinch of spice in their stew, 
though Walsch may be said to have derived the whole idea of his own channeled 
scripture, Conversations with God, from Schucm an’s venture, or from her financial 
success with it. Williamson seems largely content to remain in Schucman’s shadow, as an 
exegete and preacher of her mentor’s scripture. But would to God Schucman had called 
in Williamson to edit her material! But I guess such an appeal would have fallen on ears 
as deaf as Ayn Rand’s when editor Bennett Cerf told her that her magnum opus Atlas 
Shrugged needed some trimming, and Rand replied, “Would you edit the Bible?” 

ALL YOU SEE IS LOVE 

What you see isn’t what you get. Not by a long shot. “The world of the human 
storyline, of all our concentration on behavior and all the things that occur outside us, is a 
world of illusion. It’s a veil in front of a more real world, fit is] a collective dream” 
(Williamson, p. 58). When someone says that everything reduces to one fundamental 
reality, it sounds like they are making a metaphysical statement, but I should say they are 
making more of a value judgment. They have decided to take only one aspect of things 
seriously. And for Williamson, as may already be surmised, that is love: “Only love is 
real. Nothing else actually exists” (p. 84). Now what is that supposed to mean? 
Philosophers draw a distinction between the ontic and the ontological. The former is 
judged to be metaphysically real in the fullest possible sense; the latter may be dream or 
delusion, but admittedly we encounter the ontic in our experience. We may discount it as 
“unreal,” but it does exist as something we encounter, maybe even something from which 
we suffer, and when we say it is unreal we mean to say we are going to refuse to take it 
seriously. And then it becomes a mirror game: which side of the glass shows us reality? 
The more one refuses to take seriously what surrounds one, the more effectively one 
operates “in denial.” Paul says, “I am crucified to the world, and the world is crucified to 
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me” (Gal. 6:14). Where is reality? The mystic who retreats from what he considers a 
world of maya dwells happily on the plane of reality, as far as he is concerned, but the 
rest of us may look at him and deem him fit for a padded cell, completely out of touch 
with reality. Who is right? It is all in the point of view. Thus to say that “only love is 
real” amounts to saying, “I am rejecting other emotions. I will seek to feel only love and 
to act only from love. I will pay attention to nothing else, even the repercussions of my 
loving behavior if they do not seem conducive to love. I shall dismiss them all as 
‘illusion,’ and that way nothing can possibly challenge the validity of this stance I am 
taking.” One rationalizes this sanctified stubbornness with one or another philosophy or 
theology, and in Marianne Williamson’s case, she derives from the claustrophobic pages 
of A Course in Miracles something resembling Yogacara, “Mind-Only” Buddhist 
idealism. In other words, “A Course in Miracles says that one day we will realize that 
nothing occurs outside our minds” (p. 109). She equates Jung’s Collective Unconscious 
model with the divine mind and chalks up our seeming individual consciousnesses as 
mere skandhas, or “aggregates,” making up the ever-shifting personalities we like to 
think of as ourselves. 

The concept of a divine, or “Christ” mind, is the idea that, at our core, we are not just 
identical, but actually the same being. . . . There’s only one of us in here. . . . We’re like 
spokes on a wheel, all radiating out from the same center. If you define us according to 
our position on the rim, we seem separate and distinct from one another. But if you define 
us according to our starting point, our source—the center of the wheel—we’re a shared 
identity. . . . [A]t the bottom of it all, what we are is love. . . . There’s actually no place 
where God stops and you start, and no place where you stop and I start. . . . We are all 
part of a vast sea of love, one indivisible divine mind. This truth of who we really are 
doesn’t change; we just forget it.” (p. 29) 

We awaken from the dream that we are finite, isolated creatures, and recognize that we 
are glorious, infinitely creative spirits. We awaken from the dream that we are weak, and 
accept that the power of the universe is within us. (p. 30) I will admit up front, as I did 
during the consideration of A Course in Miracles , that I think someone is looking through 
the wrong end of the scope. In terms of the world we live in, the one we may not like but 
don’t have to deny whole regions of in order to save face for our preferred worldview, 
which is the reality and which the dream? It would be nice to wield the power of the 
universe, as Captain America’s foe the Red Skull does (in Tales of Suspense no. 80, 

1966) when he gains the all-powerful weapon called the Cosmic Cube, enabling him to 
reshape reality at a whim, but that does not happen outside of comic books—and A 
Course in Miracles. It is hyped-up rhetoric. Which seems more relevant? Our differences, 
which dictate so much of what happens between us, good and bad? Or our common 
origin, the fact that we are all “starstuff,” or more mundanely put: hydrogen atoms? What 
we have in common is in most ways the least important thing about us, our lowest 
common denominator, not our highest. And which of the following seems more like a 
dream: that we are finite, though resourceful, creatures, or that we are infinite spirits 
despite all the wall-to-wall evidence that we are not? Or, to put it another way, how 
would Williamson or Schucman say we could falsify their assertions? I mean, what 
would even count as evidence against the notion that I am the infinite God, and so are 
you? Our inability to command reality by whim does not count against it, because we can 
always say we have forgotten our all-powerful deity. The fact that the almighty, 
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omniscient deity was able to forget in the first place does not count against the belief, for 
we need only draw a distinction between the way God “really is” on the plane of the 
Dharmakaya, and the refracted distortion of the truth as it appears to us, the fragments of 
God here on a lower plane. But then, once we introduce such a two-level system, we are 
back to observing that we do live in an experience-world that includes diversity. And our 
assertion that “we” live in a singular microdot of almighty love seems to be reduced to 
merely stubborn assertion after all. In other words, it seems impossible to name anything 
that would be logically entailed in the claim if it were true. It is hard, the way Williamson 
and her friends hedge their bets, even to describe how the world should look if all were 
God versus if all were not God. Thus the claim is not so much false as useless. Even if it 
were true, it wouldn’t make any difference. It is a course in gibberish. 

METAPHYSICAL MEDICINE SHOW 

A great deal of the power religion holds lies in its tendency to oversimplify the 
baffling complexities of our problems. Their causes are multiform and usually largely 
untraceable. Years of therapy often leave them undiscovered and firmly in place. So 
when someone comes along with a simple “cure fer what ails ye,” many people are eager 
to buy a bottle. There can be a simple solution only if there is a simple problem that 
everything else boils down to. So religions, cults, and pop therapies are quick to 
announce their patented distillation of all human ills down to one faulty connection, one 
bad apple. And then it is simple to fix, though perhaps not inexpensive. Such oversimple 
solutions invariably wind up creating more neurotic suffering than before, since they 
cannot work, the world and its ills being far too complex, and then the seeker/sufferer 
feels worse than before, since he now has religious failure to add to his rap sheet. He has 
managed even to bungle the supernatural, surefire cure. And in the meantime, he is 
clueless, given no guidance to help him reach maturity. “Gospels” have to minimize the 
differences between individuals because their whole appeal is their claim that “one size 
fits all.” Any problems you have that don’t fit, don’t count. A fresh new convert only 
seems to glow with excitement, relief, and a sense of purpose for a while because, in the 
thrill of his initial zeal, he has simply stopped paying attention to those aspects of his life 
that had been problematical before. But it will not be long till they are knocking on the 
door, demanding attention again. The product representative (the evangelist, guru, 
spiritual director, etc.) will prescribe a more powerful dose of zeal for the cause, and that, 
too, may work for a while. But eventually the limit is reached. This is why there is such a 
turnover rate in cults and new religions, why so tiny a percentage of Billy Graham 
converts stick with it. It is all aptly summed up in the bogus claim of Transcendental 
Meditation and its front men like Deepak Chopra that if you learn their technique, you 
can fly. But the sad fact is your feet never stay off the ground, no matter how high you 
may bounce. And even then your bottom is going to hurt too much to continue. 

Marianne Williamson fits the pattern: “Denying love is the only problem” (p. 73). 
Of course, it’s never quite as simple as it appears! Why should the want of love be the 
root of all evil? If it requires an explanation, we have already taken a big step away from 
the simplicity we were promised. And we have. It turns out that “denying love” is code 
for a larger framework much like that we have found in Eckhart Tolle (and in Reinhold 
Niebuhr): We were individual, albeit redundant, cells belonging to a single reality. God in 
some unimaginable fashion did the last thing one might expect from an omniscient entity 
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and forgot who he was! (Are things still “simple”?) Suddenly (and erroneously) finding 
ourselves alone, we began to fear for our sustenance and security, no longer trusting the 
whole to care for us. Mistrust (which came from . . . where?) corrupted love. We need 
now “simply” return to faith, or to love (as per the book’s title), which must be the same 
thing as faith. “Faith is believing the universe is on our side, and that the universe knows 
what it’s doing” (p. 46). Apparently, faith is also taking for granted that Marianne 
Williamson knows what she’s talking about, because reason will not tell us so. For it is 
quite a different thing to believe that the universe is on your side as opposed to believing 
that there is no side to be on, for all is One. Whole religions can and do fall comfortably 
between these two stools. 

Is any old thing to be deemed “true” which hath charm to soothe the savage 
breast? One must infer that Williamson and her colleagues have no trouble leaping from 
one conceptual province to another because they believe, somehow, that, like apparently 
different individual souls, diverse doctrines, too, are identical beneath the surface. And in 
that case, all she wants you to do is to start at any point along the rim and slide down any 
spoke to the common center. 

MANIFEST DESTINY 

Marianne Williamson qualifies as among those I denominated “New Age New 
Thoughters” in a previous chapter. That is, as I read her, she adds various secondary 
elements into the New Thought formula, elements that may or may not fit. Now I would 
like to take a look at her major innovation, which is a new spin on the venerable New 
Thought axiom of affirmation-visualization-manifestation. To anticipate, I will suggest 
that she is making a legitimate extrapolation from the traditional doctrine, one logically in 
accord with it yet one that is probably an error nonetheless. (Of course, you may think 
differently.) 

As to her solid New Thought character, I need only indicate her emphasis, 
familiar by now from Chogyam Trungpa, Venice Bloodworth, Shakti Gawain, Wayne 
Dyer, and especially Eckhart Tolle, upon engaging the present instead of fleeing to the 
future. “Waiting for a powerful future is a way of making sure it never gets here. An 
adolescent dreams of what will be. An adult takes joy in today” (p. 241). “We sometimes 
fail to work on ourselves in the relationships that are right in front of us, thinking that 
‘real life’ begins when they (Mr. Right or Ms. Right] get here. This is just a ploy of the 
ego once again, making sure that we’ll seek but not find” (p. 109). “We don’t get to the 
light through endless exploration of the darkness. . . . The only way to the light is through 
entering the light” now, not waiting in case it decides to dawn someday (pp. 110-11). 

On a related theme, also common to New Thought, indeed perhaps, its most 
popular emphasis, there is the idea of financial miracles. Here is where, even more than 
in the case of spontaneous healing, New Thought approaches magical thinking and merits 
inclusion among sociologist Bryan Wilson’s “cults of manipulation.” In its crassest 
version, the doctrine teaches that one can rub the Aladdin’s lamp of “affirmation” and get 
rich quick. But I believe Williamson’s approach to the money question avoids crass 
materialism. Her attitude is more along the lines of the optimism of the gospels: “Do not 
concern yourselves over what you shall eat, what you shall drink, or where you shall stay. 
For all these things the pagans seek, and your heavenly Father knows that you need them. 
Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things will be provided you” 
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(Matt. 6:31-33). Williamson affirms that one’s heavenly mindedness need not be 
discredited by one’s being no earthly good. Spiritual pursuits will not embarrass you. “A 
responsible attitude toward money is one in which we’re open to whatever comes, and 
trusting that it always will” (p. 170). Nor does this amount simply to living on a wing and 
a prayer. Williamson tries to spiritualize the matter of making a living, since something 
that occupies such a lion’s share of one’s time ought to be approached as a dharma, a 
spiritual calling as well as a means to pay the bills. “I have heard it said that living out of 
our vision is more powerful than living out of our circumstances. Holding on to a vision 
invokes the circumstances by which the vision is achieved” (p. 186). This would hold 
true for specific projects as well as a career path. Shakti Gawain’s book Living in the 
Light is entirely devoted to living by intuition as a fundamental component of the New 
Thought lifestyle. And it is important to remember that such confidence need not imply 
the metaphysical window dressing set forth by some of its advocates. It is just a matter of 
the wisdom of humankind, as when Ray Bradbury, no mystic, advised those uncertain 
whether to make a career of their dreams as he did. Sometimes you just have to jump out 
the window and grow your wings on the way down! 

Marianne Williamson’s handling of the delicate balance between seeking 
prosperity and being charitable is also quite helpful. One receives the uncomfortable 
impression from some New Thought writers that giving is a way of priming the pump, 
and that if it were not, mere compassion for the needs of others would not be sufficient 
motivation. Instead, Williamson nicely shows how the two motives, self-directed and 
other-directed, mesh naturally: 

When our desire is to give instead of get, our core belief is that we have so much 
abundance, we can afford to give it away. The subconscious mind takes its clue from our 
core beliefs, and brilliantly manufactures situations that reflect them. Our willingness to 
give directs the universe to give to us. (p. 181) 

She envisions a kind of “trickle-up” economics whereby good sought for others 
reflects back upon the giver. 

ONE STEP BEYOND 

All this is wisdom well put. Marianne Williamson makes her own the New 
Thought counsel to visualize the future, the desired goal, as if present as a means of 
causing our everyday reality to realign itself accordingly. But Williamson takes it a major 
step farther. Traditional New Thoughters usually embrace a nondualist metaphysic to 
explain how it is they can manipulate reality in the way they describe (though their most 
recent advocates translate the whole thing into terms of quantum physics). They are 
interested in their divine identity and the entailed access to divine, world-shaping power. 
But Williamson, under the influence of A Course in Miracles , turns to the allied question 
of one’s unity with those around one, and the implications of their common identity with 
God. What sort of visualization and affirmation would be appropriate there? What sort of 
yet-unseen reality would one seek to manifest in that dimension? Here Williamson’s love 
monism comes to the fore. We find ourselves at odds with others, competing against 
them, bitter against them, afraid of harm they may do us, disgusted by their evil behavior. 
But this sort of experience belies the fundamental fact of our identical oneness with them. 
So if we want to manifest that oneness in the form of actual harmony between (seeming) 
individuals, the thing to do is to affirm the basic (unseen) truth about them: they have 
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done nothing wrong; they pose no threat; they are lovable, not hateful. And then that is 
how it will appear to us. 

I fear this is a self-sealing premise, an invulnerable delusion subject to the same 
criterion of falsification I invoked above. First, I admit that answering hatred with love 
can sometimes work like magic in showing a new, unguessed opportunity to someone 
raised on and warped by hate. Second, I do not believe that will always work, and it will 
be dangerous to insist that it is working when it is not. The more one stubbornly insists 
that things are not the way they seem, that people are really being good when they are 
being bad, the more of a fool and a sucker one will become. One not only looks on the 
bright side but refuses to admit there might be a dark side. Any lingering awareness of 
the other person’s evil will be dismissed as one’s own fault. “They wouldn’t be coming 
across to me as vicious if I weren’t somehow projecting it onto them!” This is classic 
blaming the victim stuff. Abused wives are experts at it. 

And I do not believe I am criticizing Williamson’s approach on the basis of some 
unforeseen implication I am weaving out in a perverse manner, making the exception into 
the rule. She herself says, “Pain doesn’t stem from the love we’re denied by others, but 
rather from the love that we deny them” (p. 89). This mad doctrine is in turn based on the 
solipsism of A Course in Miracles, as we should expect: “Only what you have not given 
can be lacking in any situation” (quoted in Williamson, p. 111). You see, this is what has 
to be true if we are to take the solipsism of the system seriously. It is not some maxim of 
shrewd observation about human experience. It is a way of keeping everything that 
happens to you safely within the monad of your existence, you being the only one who 
does. It is the interpersonal relations equivalent of the Christian Science approach to 
healing (which New Thought also typically espouses). Yes, yes, that we may make 
ourselves sick, even unto death, by unhealthy attitudes is part of the received wisdom of 
humankind. But to insist, on the basis of the arbitrary axiom that “We are God, and God 
cannot be ill, so neither are we”—well, that is nobody’s wisdom. It is perverse 
dogmatism that refuses to learn wisdom from the faith-generated deaths of sick believers 
who threw out their insulin, and so on, thinking that they would be healed by “Dr. Jesus” 
or “Jesus Christ, Scientist.” 

We do not need to charge Williamson with repression: she boasts of it and 
elevates it to a technique of sanctification. We must “seek a greater capacity for love and 
forgiveness within ourselves. We do this through a ‘selective remembering,’ a conscious 
decision to remember only loving thoughts [about people] and let go of any fearful ones” 
(p. 61). But would this reprogramming really expand one’s capacity to forgive? I think 
not, since the strategy appears to be one of denial rather than open-eyed reconciliation. 

In the Course . . . we’re taught . . . that there is no guilt in anyone, because only love is 
real. . . , to see through the illusion of guilt, to the innocence that lies beyond. . . . 
Actually, then, there is nothing to forgive. The traditional notion of forgiveness—what A 
Course in Miracles calls “forgiveness to destroy”—is then an act of judgment. It is the 
arrogance of someone who sees themselves [sic] as better than someone else, or perhaps 
equally as sinful, which is still a misconception and the arrogance of the ego. (p. 61) 

An attack on a brother is a reminder of his guilty past. In choosing to affirm a brother’s 
guilt, we are choosing to experience more of it. The future is programmed in the present. 
To let the past go is to remember that in the present, my brother is innocent. It is an act of 
gracious generosity to accept a person based on what we know to be the truth about them, 
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regardless of whether or not they are in touch with that truth themselves, (p. 84) The 
tragic foolishness of all this is obvious. What we have here is therapeutic liberalism: an 
anti-ethic, a rejection of good and evil because if we accepted that anyone was culpable 
for their actions, then we, too, might be culpable, and we are much too fragile to 
withstand guilt feelings. So, in terror of feeling them, we declare all things good. As if 
that were not pathetic enough, consider the political implications, which are all too 
evident around us today: this is precisely the rationale implicit in releasing convicted 
child rapists back into the public and being concerned with their privacy rights, with less 
concern for their future victims. It is Pollyanna liberalism. No matter what outrages and 
enormities come, such a person always has the option of retreating from the pain caused 
by outward events into an inner world where crimes and wrongs are, as Williamson calls 
them, “hallucinations” (p. 84). The only thing worth protecting is the belief in solipsism: 

I alone exist, so I must be in control, so everything must, despite appearances, be 
copacetic. 

And, once again, one must ask: even if true, what does this doctrine even mean , 
this affirmation against appearances, that everyone is good? Williamson assures us, 

“when we see the total truth about someone,” we see that “[tjhey are perfect. That’s not 
just our imagination” (p. 106). Criminals of every type are legion. They are not rare 
exceptions, though, thankfully, neither are they the majority. But one must reckon with a 
considerable portion of the human race being malevolent and dangerous. To see Charles 
Manson, Jeffrey Dahmer, countless child-raping priests, innumerable demagogues, and 
dictators as truly innocent is hardly “seeing the total truth about them.” No, plainly it is 
Marianne Williamson and Helen Schucman who are missing a significant element of the 
truth about them. It reminds me of an experiment James Randi conducted with a famous 
Russian psychic who claimed to be able to read a person’s character and deeds from a 
single portrait photo. Randi showed her a snapshot of mass murderer Richard Speck. Her 
clairvoyant powers told her about Speck’s long-standing interest in music, which was 
true enough, but somehow she didn’t get a clue about those grisly murders he committed. 
Who is seeing the “total truth,” and who is captive to their “imagination”? I just cannot 
see how the fact that the molester priest and his victim are made of the same “starstuff ’ 
or “Godstuff ’ is nearly as important as what the perpetrator has done. 

Is the traditional (i.e., the dictionary’s) definition of forgiveness really so bad? 
Does it entail a moral judgment? You bet it does! And that is the greatness of 
forgiveness: it is what Paul Tillich calls “creative justice.” It recognizes that a breach has 
occurred. A wrong has been done. And it moves on from there. It is difficult work to seek 
restoration of a broken relationship sundered by one partner’s violation. But the one who 
forgives shoulders that task. How much easier, by contrast, to let it slide and say, “Oh, it 
was only an illusion? Whew! No harm done, eh?” That is the way of the emotional 
coward who grants forgiveness for fear he is not up to the task of standing up for himself. 
That is the way of pathetic inauthenticity and moralistic hypocrisy that sooner or later 
undermines all moral standards by making everyone innocent by fiat. That is not a return 
to love, but a retreat into denial. And don’t worry—you can be sure that the repressed 
will return. 

WEIRD ROMANCE 

The reader of any self-help book must be on guard in case it seems a writer is 
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hastily generalizing from his or her own experience. Western Christendom has been 
suffering for centuries from St. Augustine doing that. I wonder if what we are hearing 
from A Course in Miracles and from Schucman’s disciples Marianne Williamson and 
Eckhart Tolle is not the “theologizing” of their unhappy love lives. Williamson sums it 
up: “Our desire to find one ‘special person,’ ... is hurtful because it is delusional. It 
means we’re seeking salvation in separation rather than in oneness. The only love that 
completes us is the love of God” (p. 95). “The ego . . . argues that the love we need must 
come from someone else, and that there’s one special person out there who can fill up 
that whole. Since the desire for that person actually stems from our belief that we’re 
separate from God, then the desire itself symbolizes the separation and the guilt we feel 
because of it” (p. 96). “The ego isn’t looking for someone to love; it’s looking for 
someone to attack. Its dictate in love is ‘Seek, and do not find.’ It looks for a reflection of 
itself, another mask that hides the face of Christ. In a special relationship, I’m afraid to 
show you the real truth about myself—my fears, my weaknesses—because I’m afraid 
that if you see them, you’ll leave. I’m assuming you’re as judgmental as I am” (p. 98). 

Eckhart Tolle, another grateful reader of A Course in Miracles, belongs to the 
same Lonely Heart’s Club Band: 

Unless and until you access the consciousness frequency of presence, all 
relationships, and particularly intimate relationships, are deeply flawed and ultimately 
dysfunctional. They may seem perfect for a while, such as when you are “in love,” but 
invariably that apparent perfection gets disrupted as arguments, conflicts, dissatisfaction, 
and emotional or even physical violence occurs with increasing frequency. It sees that 
most “love relationships” become love/hate relationships before long. Love can then turn 
into savage attack, feelings of hostility, or complete withdrawal of affection at the flick of 
a switch. This is considered normal. ... It may appear that if you could only eliminate the 
negative or destructive cycles, then all would be well, and the relationship would flower 
beautifully—but alas, this is not possible, (p. 123) 

You expect Tolle next to say what a difference it makes in a relationship when 
both partners are living in the Now. But he doesn’t. He seems to be describing romantic 
relationships per se, which he sees as a subtype of addiction. He damns relationships with 
the faintest praise: 

Avoidance of relationships in an attempt to avoid pain is not the answer either. 

The pain is there anyway. Three failed relationships in as many years are more likely to 
force you into awakening than three years on a desert island or shut away in your room. 
But if you could bring intense presence into your alone-ness, that would work for you, 
too.(p. 127) 

Finally, almost grudgingly, he finds himself forced to admit, on a technicality, 
that a sound relationship might be possible: 

Love is not selective, just as the light of the sun is not selective. It does not make 
one person special. It is not exclusive. Exclusivity is not the love of God but the “love” of 
ego. However, the intensity with which true love is felt can vary. There may be one 
person who reflects your love back to you more clearly and more intensely than others, 
and if that person feels the same towards you, it can be said that you are in a love 
relationship with him or her. (p. 129) 

Note the clinical tone of the anthropologist, as if such arcane behaviors are alien 
to the writer. What we’ve got here are the New Age equivalents to comedian Chris 
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Farley’s motivational speaker character, Matt Foley. He is a bitter failure, being thrice 
divorced and living in a van down by the river. He is exactly the wrong kind of person 
from whom to listen to a lecture called “Go for it!” 

Why do A Course in Miracles and A Return to Love , and The Power of Now offer 
such bizarre and romance-dooming nuggets of advice? Again, I suspect that their authors’ 
love lives have been unsatisfactory, and they are committing the great sin of designing 
the future in the shape of the past. But on another level, they are again safeguarding the 
padded cell view of reality they elsewhere espouse: they are alone in a delusional world 
of their own making in which they are God, hence all that they say is infallible, and so are 
you, so what looks good to them must be good for you, too. But finally, the two levels are 
one: they have chosen solipsism as a neurotic protection strategy, and that is nowhere 
clearer than in these whispered words of anti-romance. For to be open to receive love 
makes one dangerously vulnerable, and Williamson’s fear of rejection is palpable on the 
page. Again, her metaphysics is no antidote to fear, as she promises, but rather a 
desperate defense against it. She is not offering armor against the blows of what she 
fears. She is offering a numbing anesthetic to take away the pain. And that numbness she 
mistakes for peace. Just like frostbite. The forgiveness she offers is cheap and predicated 
on systematic denial; the love she receives is Platonic for fear of the real thing; the 
esteem she accords to others is the flip side of her own inability to face the sting of guilt. 
Is she returning to or from love? 

Chapter 7 
Idol Conversations 

Neale Donald Walsch, Conversations with God 

Your contemplation is worth whatever your being is worth; your 
God is the god you deserve. —Henry Corbin, The Man of Light in Iranian Sufism (p. 

92) 

WHAT IF GOD WAS ONE OF US? JUST A SLOB LIKE ONE OF US? 

Channeling supernatural entities appears to be getting easier all the time. Usually 
we picture a dramatic shtick in which the ostensible oracle shudders to shrug off his/her 
mundane ego so that it may be temporarily supplanted by the ghost of, let’s say, an 
Atlantean warlord (in the case of Judy Zebra Knight) or an Atlantean adulteress (Shirley 
MacLaine). But Helen Schucman channeled the whole of the interminable A Course in 
Miracles in a state of normal consciousness, just speaking what came into her head, the 
words seeming to be formed by an inaudible but distinct inner voice—a voice, I guess, 
like the one that once whispered to me, “Slow down,” just before I rounded a bend in the 
highway and got nabbed by a state trooper. But easier still, one supposes, was the scribal 
task of Neale Donald Walsch, who found himself one day venting his frustrations by 
penning a complaint letter to God (he had often used this clever technique to let off steam 
in letters to friends or employers, wisely refraining from sending them); as soon as he 
thought he was done, he felt impelled to keep writing, this time transcribing the answer to 
the legal pad epistle he had just scribbled. The result was Conversations with God: An 
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Uncommon Dialogue. 

The parallel with Schucman’s New Age Bible A Course in Miracles is not purely 
fortuitous. One may suspect Walsch’s effort to have been in some measure inspired by it. 
Indeed, I am tempted to view Conversations with God as his own version of A Course in 
Miracles. He liked it and, somewhere deep down, wanted to write his own version, like 
pulp author Robert E. Howard, who, reading a story by H. P. Lovecraft featuring the 
latter’s imaginary Necronomicon , liked it very much and decided to fabricate his own 
nightmare volume for use in horror tales, Nameless Cults. Walsch and his pet deity even 
give a shout-out to Schucman. God says, “All attack is a call for help.” Walsch replies, “I 
read that in A Course in Miracles.” God promptly takes advantage of the straight-man 
line thus offered: “I put it there” (p. 90). This is typical of the rim-shot revelations which 
abound in this book. 

Not surprisingly, Walsch/God goes on to offer specific insights derived straight 
from Schucman’s older testament: “All human actions are motivated at their deepest level 
by one of two emotions—fear or love” (p. 15). “Every human thought, word, or deed is 
based in one emotion or the other. You have no choice about this, because there is 
nothing else from which to choose. But you have free choice about which of these to 
select” (p. 19). Here Walsch even imitates the Outer Limits control voice style of 
Schucman’s book. We think again of Schucman when we read in Walsch that “even the 
term ‘wrong thinking’ is a misnomer, because there is no such thing as that which is 
wrong” (p. 40), a bumbling misapplication of the Platonic-Augustinian Privation Theory 
of evil. Even the mode of presentation comes from Schucman’s Course: “Now that we’re 
moving this rapidly through the material. . .” (p. 203). 

The attraction Walsch’s book has for many readers appears to be its no-nonsense, 
straight talk, commonsense approach to major religious questions. Readers find it 
refreshing to hear God echoing their own unvoiced skepticisms. They rejoice to learn that 
God is more like their wiseacre old uncle than the pious clergy whose sermons he used to 
mock at Sunday dinner. “In most cases, you don’t want to make your parents, your 
schools, your religions, your traditions your holy scriptures wrong—so you deny your 
own experience in favor of what you have been told to think ” (p. 63). Yeah! Give ’em 
hell, God! And yet one begins to feel that perhaps Walsch has taken God down one peg 
too many. Sometimes he comes across as “Your Assholiness.” And this approach to 
theology and revelation by means of puncturing religious pomposity turns out to be quite 
ironic, since eventually we are going to find that Walsch takes his yellow-pad oracles as 
seriously as fundamentalists take the Bible and expects the reader to do so as well. 
Walsch, it seems, is flippant and irreverent to traditional deities, not so much to his own. 

MY WORLD AND WELCOME TO IT 

Conversations with God is a prime example of what Jacques Derrida called “the 
myth of the voice,” that is, the illusion that portentous pronouncements appear to issue 
not only into the reverberating silence but also from it, an essentially sourceless epiphany 
of self-creating truth offered to the hearer to accept or reject. The myth of the voice is 
nowhere more mythic than in religion, when the voice is that of a bath kol, a divine 
calling from heaven. For example, in the Jordan baptism scene in Mark’s Gospel, there is 
an apparently simple and spontaneous declaration in the voice of God from the sky, 
which says, “You are my Son, the beloved, in whom I am well pleased” (Mark 1:11). In 
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fact, it seems to represent the careful scribal cobbling together of at least three scriptural 
texts”: “Take now your son, your only son, whom you love, and go to the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there as a burnt offering” (Gen. 22:2); “I will surely tell of the decree of 
Yahve: he said to me, ‘You are my son; today I have begotten you’” (Ps. 2:7); and 
“Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen one, in whom my soul delights” (Isa. 

42:1). What first appears as a bolt from the blue is really an artificial, editorial 
compilation. 

Even so, Walsch’s declamations are offered as telegrams from God, truth 
speaking for itself, cutting through the fog of human opinion. As revelations, they offer 
objective truth, the facts about the universe. But what we are really getting is one 
mortal’s opinions, the distillation of one man’s reading and thinking, and only the punch 
line. It is obvious that Walsch had already made quite a study of Eastern faiths and New 
Age/New Thought metaphysics, and, posing as God, he passes on his synthesis of his 
various favorite notions. But he doesn’t argue for his conclusions. He doesn’t tell us how 
he got there, because he wants to create the illusion that he didn ’t get there. He wants us 
to believe the truth came to him one day, straight from the blue, with no human 
fingerprints on it. Well, wherever he got it, what does he teach about the world and our 
place in it? 

Mainly he seems to be a panentheist. His God announces, if possible, in accents 
more grandiose than Jesus’ Father or even the great and powerful Oz: “Now I will 
explain to you the ultimate mystery: your exact and true relationship to me. YOU ARE 
MY BODY. As your body is to your mind and soul, so, too, are you to My mind and 
soul” (p. 197). I guess that settles that. Might as well forget about those philosophy 
courses you were planning to take. 

Kabbalistic Jews are panentheists, too, believing that all things share the divine 
nature, having been formed out of the Godstuff, but that there remains left over a 
personal center of divine consciousness that we may worship as a person analogous to 
ourselves. Kabbalists developed a fascinating theory to explain the origin of evil and 
adversity, which would at first seem incompatible with the divine origin and character of 
the world. It seems that God, filling all space, being infinite, had to contract into himself 
somewhat to provide ontological space where a created world might be placed. He did so, 
and this cosmic contraction is called the Tsimtsum. And yet God, being infinite by nature, 
cannot become less so. Thus even the apparent gap he left empty was a part of him, albeit 
his shadow side (something like the charged vacuity left behind upon the decay of a 
positron). It was from this Dark Side of God, which was without form and void, that the 
creation emanated, including evil. Walsch borrows the Tsimtsum: “God has contrived to 
create ‘something else’ other than itself (though in strictest terms this is impossible, since 
God is—I AM—All That Is)” (p. 57). 

Panentheism is a close cousin to both pantheism (all things are manifestations of 
divine substance, without a personal God) and nondualism (all things are illusions since 
there is nothing but the divine substance), and, like many New Age gurus, Walsch tends 
to hover between all three options, something no one ought to blame him for, given the 
admittedly mind-boggling character of the divine. If even physical phenomena only more 
or less fit the theoretical paradigms we formulate, who would expect the phenomena of 
the divine to do so? Anyway, Walsch borrows a page from Stoicism, the most popular 
ancient form of pantheism, drawing its inference of a providential order to things, along 
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with the moral implications: “You see, suffering has nothing to do with events, but with 
one’s reaction to them. What’s happening is merely what’s happening. How you feel 
about it is another matter. I have given you the tools with which to respond and react to 
events in a way which reduces—in fact, eliminates —pain, but you have not used them” 
(p. 105). In the Stoic playbook the reference would be to the wisdom of valuing only 
virtue and evaluating every seeming catastrophe as a welcome opportunity to grow more 
virtuous. But, given the nondualism Walsch elsewhere espouses, and his claim that his 
conceptual “tools” can wholly eliminate suffering, he is probably talking about Christian 
Science denial of the reality of pain, for all the good that’s liable to do anyone. 

Walsch’s divine alter-ego tells him, “There is no coincidence, and nothing 
happens ‘by accident.’ Each event and adventure is called to your Self by your Self in 
order that you might create and experience Who You Really Are” (pp. 51-52). This 
would be Stoicism, with its trust in the all-permeating Logos of God (Zeus) which orders 
all circumstances for our ultimate good, except that Walsch (again, like all New Agers) 
crosses it with nondualism, according to which one’s nature is the same as the divine 
Brahman. In that case, you yourself have orchestrated your existence. Not that you 
remember doing it. No one claims that. The idea is analogous to the distinction drawn by 
literary critics in a first-person narrative between the “narrating I” and the “narrated I.” 
The latter is the character as embroiled in the events of the moment. He may not know 
their cause or their outcome at the moment, but the narrating I has since learned these 
things and may share them with the reader as he is telling the tale of his own past 
adventures, like Odysseus or John Carter of Mars. Even so, the apparent individual with 
your name on his tag cannot see very far outside the circle of light cast by the present 
moment, but the true, divine being within, which is secretly the same as the Brahman and 
all other persons, does understand what is happening and why. The short-term goal is to 
accept that what you are undergoing is all according to (your own) plan and to try to learn 
the intended lesson, which in Walsch’s case is that you gradually remember your divine 
origin and identity. All events are meant to wake you up again. And it is you who meant 
them to do so when once you wrote this particular life like a stage play. Nor is this the 
only play in which you are likely to perform, as it may take several (or zillions) of 
incarnations to learn your lesson (p. 204), all the more if you are in the habit of spending 
your life watching TV. 

To Walsch’s credit, he seems to have given a bit of thought to the implications of 
holding to nondualism on the one hand and talking with a personal God on the other. A la 
Shankara, he understands that the formless Brahman who is far beyond personality is 
reflected on the lower levels of perception as Isvara or Brahma, a traditional theistic-style 
deity, and Walsch seems to realize that this latter is the one with whom he is in dialogue. 
God drops a hint: “For even as you are the body of Me, I am the body of another.” 
Walsch: “You mean, You are not God?” God replies: “Yes, I am God, as you understand 
Him. ... I am the Conceiver and the Creator of Everything you now know and 
experience, and you are My children . . . even as I am the child of another.” A 
surprised-sounding Walsch: “Are You trying to tell me that even God has a God?” A coy 
demideity replies: “I am telling you that your perception of ultimate reality is more 
limited than you thought, and that Truth is more unlimited than you can imagine” (p. 

197). 

THE NODDING GOD 
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So, as in some Hindu systems, the universe is a great game devised by God, a 
game of hide-and-seek in which God’s lower-order facet reflections, imagining 
themselves autonomous individuals, have the object of rediscovering their original 
identity with Brahman. “This is My plan for you. This is My Ideal: that I should become 
realized through you. That thus, concept is turned into experience, that I might know my 
Self experientially ” (p. 43). Everyone can win, and eventually everyone will, but it takes 
a long, long time, since some don’t understand either the rules or the object of the game, 
or even that there is a game, and that they’re playing. Uh, if they’re all God, why don’t 
they? That’s because, somewhere along the line, this one or that one, acting in amnesiac 
ignorance, committed some deeds to which a high karmic price tag attaches, and this only 
deepens their funk. 

But isn’t this approach rather haphazard? Not at all. In a shrewd version of the 
Free Will Defense, Walsch/God explains: 

Upon entering the physical universe, you relinquished your remembrance of 
yourself. This allows you to choose to be Who You Are, rather than simply wake up in 
the castle, so to speak. It is the act of choosing to be, rather than simply being told that 
you are, a part of God that you experience yourself as being a total choice, which is what, 
by definition, God is. Yet how can you have a choice about something over which there 
is no choice? You cannot not be My offspring no matter how hard you try—but you can 
forget, (p. 28) 

The goal, then, is the experience of self-discovery, not simply the knowledge one 
is thereby discovering. God already knew that good and well. But not even God can 
know what finite experience, including self-discovery, is like unless he becomes an 
ignorant human who needs to discover himself. So that is what he has done. The point is 
much the same as the great Sufi mystics who taught that God created Man, the heavenly 
Man of Light, in order to behold his own glory. How does he do this? The Primal Man, a 
finite image of Allah, sharing all his attributes, is in turn the prototype of the creation, 
including human beings, in whom the world first becomes self-aware. As individuals 
become aware of their ultimate identity with Allah (though seventy thousand veils 
separate them from him) and seek to experience it again, they grow closer to the divine 
prototype of humanity (its perfect historical manifestations being the Prophet Muhammad 
and, by his own confession, Mohyiddin Ibn al-Arabi); they come to contemplate, then, 
with the inner eye, to behold the glory from which they stem and in which they partake. 
And in that moment, God knows himself through their eyes. This I judge to be the most 
profound depth of Conversations with God. 

Usually the goal of a nondualist system is liberation by means of knowledge. But 
Walsch applies his worldview of illusion and cosmic sleight-of-hand also to matters of 
this world. If the world of seeming is our own creation, and if we can in some measure 
regain our ability to wield such demiurgic authority, then we ought to be able to 
manipulate the dreamstuff of which the samsaric world is made. This belief, though not 
wholly absent from Eastern faiths, probably reflects instead Walsch’s debt to New 
Thought metaphysics, where the vision is more thisworldly. New Thought cultivates 
belief in visualizing the way one wants things to be, believing that what one visualizes 
will “manifest” in external events. “You will not have that for which you ask, nor can you 
have anything you want. This is because your very request is a statement of lack, and 
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you’re saying you want a thing only works to produce that precise 

experience—wanting—in your reality” (p. 11). “Instead of thinking, ‘I want success,’ 

think ‘I have success” (p. 179). 

Even the venerable notion of the individual’s inherent Godhood seems to serve 
worldly, selfish ends, as if the Prophet Walsch were losing his focus. In a slippage 
seemingly endemic to New Age religion, “Self’ gradually slides back over into “ego.” It 
is supposed to denote the unconditioned, divine Atman but winds up denoting instead the 
conditioned, psychological jiva. Thus we are treated to the spectacle of Shirley MacLaine 
standing in the surf, arms spread wide, yelling into the night air, “I am God!” No, like 
Felix Unger, we must remind Oscar Madison, “Now, this is the real you . . . that’s 
underneath the other real you!” I see Walsch sliding over into this marshy territory in 
such utterances as “The first step in changing anything is to know and accept that you 
have chosen it to be what it is. If you can’t accept this on a personal level, agree to it 
through your understanding that We are all One. Seek then to create change not because a 
thing is wrong, but because it no longer makes an accurate statement of Who You Are” 

(p. 36). Can you picture the poor delusional slob who twists his mind till he actually 
thinks this way? “ There is only one reason to do anything: as a statement to the universe 
of Who You Are. Used in this way, life becomes self-creative. You use life to create your 
Self as Who You Are, and Who You’ve Always Wanted to Be ” (p. 36). 

Walsch/God hardly stops here. The narcissistic infantilism gets even worse: “If 
there is some aspect of creation you find you do not enjoy, bless it and simply change it. 
Choose again. Call forth a new reality. Think a new thought. Say a new word. Do a new 
thing. Do this magnificently and the rest of the world will follow you. Ask it to. Call for 
it to. Say, ‘I am the Life and the Way, follow me’” (p. 92). That’s nice. Now it’s time for 
your meds. 

You might find yourself thinking, “If this guy can be a spiritual master, what’s 
stopping me? And then you start thinking, “Where did I leave that ordination application 
to the Universal Life Church?” Go ahead! Walsch encourages what we might call guru 
inflation: “ Each soul is a Master—though some do not remember their origins or their 
heritages” (p. 33). “All of you are special” (p. 143). Remember that Seinfeld episode 
where Jerry and George cringe when the hostess at a party yells from her window to the 
legion of runners in the New York City Marathon, “You’re all winners!” 

But if there is a winner to the narcissism game, it is you know who. “Many 
Masters have been sent to the Earth to demonstrate Eternal Truth. Others, such as John 
the Baptist, have been sent as messengers, telling of the Truth in glowing terms, speaking 
of God with unmistakable clarity. These special messengers have been gifted with 
extraordinary insight and the very special power to see and receive Eternal Truth, plus the 
ability to communicate complex concepts in ways that can and will be understood by the 
masses. You are such a messenger” (p. 143). 

And the importance of Conversations with God ? It turns out to be instrumental to 
the task of correcting the false un-Walsch teaching which has for so long plunged the 
world into woe. “You can undo the teaching by reading and re-reading this book. Over 
and over again, read it. Until you understand every passages. Until you’re familiar with 
every word. When you can quote its passage to others, when you can bring its phrases to 
mind in the midst of the darkest hour, then you will have ‘undone the teaching’” (p. 120). 

The only thing more nauseating than imaging some poor sucker cherishing in his 
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secret heart the tone-deaf texts of this pancake-flat book is the self-congratulation Walsch 
offers himself with his hand up God’s back: “It takes great courage to announce oneself 
as a man of God” (p. 145). Sniff. Bra-vo, man! 

WOODEN NICKELS 

Early on, Walsch asks God how a poor mortal is supposed to be able to tell 
genuine revelations from false ones, something about which he seems to be little troubled 
by the end of the book. 

The challenge is one of discernment. The difficulty is knowing the difference between 
messages from God and data from other sources. Discrimination is a simple matter with 
the application of a basic rule: Mine is always your Highest Thought, your Clearest 
Word, your Grandest Feeling. Anything less is from another source. Now the task of 
differentiation becomes easy, for it should not be difficult for even the beginning student 
[Catch the lingering Schucmanism here?] to identify the Highest, the Clearest, and the 
Grandest. Yet I will give you these guidelines: The Highest Thought is always that 
thought which contains joy. The Clearest Words are those words which contain truth. The 
Grandest Feeling is that feeling which you call love. (pp. 4-5) Belief in revelation is 
a great temptation for those who prefer a shortcut, who want to leapfrog the tedious labor 
(as they deem it) of thinking. Hence the disdain of some religious people for philosophy. 
In the present case, one thinks of Derrida’s warning against Walsch’s approach. Walsch’s 
criterion for genuine revelation is a perfect case of the error denounced by Derrida as 
“Presence Metaphysics,” the glib assurance that whatever appears “clear and distinct” 
(Descartes) to the contemplating mind must ipso facto be regarded as true. But there is no 
self-evident truth, as ought to be evident from the fact that not everyone accepts any 
proposed candidate for the crown of metaphysical truth. Every notion, despite its seeming 
single-malt simplicity, turns out to have seams, to represent combination, conflation, 
derivation from prior premises. Even the purity of the Now moment, of which our 
mystics make so much, dissolves upon closer inspection into an amalgam of recollection 
of the past and anticipation of the future in various recipes; otherwise the present moment 
must appear contentless, not a perception of anything. The ancient skeptics had already 
cast grave doubt on Walsch’s thumbnail epistemology. Have you ever been absolutely 
convinced of the obvious truth of a thing, only to discover later that you were wrong? Of 
course you have. Then how can you be so sure of anything henceforth? You can’t. 

Walsch can’t either, but he doesn’t seem to know it. 

But it’s worse. Why does Walsch, who is so skeptical of traditional religion with 
its pat answers, not think to question whether his divine pen pal is telling him the truth 
when he asks him for criteria? He is willing to accept whatever criteria his deity may 
supply. But how can he know these revelations are genuine? I, for one, have my doubts 
that they are. 

The criteria given are uselessly subjective and vague, hinging the matter of truth 
on the way it seems at gut level to the poor humans who are so confused as to require 
revelation in the first place. Walsch/God seems to realize this as soon as he has given the 
criteria: just how are we to define “Highest, Grandest, Purest”? Hitler, the great cliche 
whipping boy, was pretty sure he had the highest truth of the grandest race of Aryan 
purity, and to hell with Jews. So Walsch’s God decides to tighten up the criteria a bit by 
defining the signature mark of Highest, Grandest, Purest. “Highest” thoughts are 
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accompanied by joy (even though Adolf rejoiced to receive the crematorium statistics). 
Grandest thoughts are accompanied by love (like that which Hitler had for the German 
nation?). And the Clearest are the thoughts that are true. Uh, that’s great. But isn’t it 
fatally circular? What we are supposed to be getting here are rules to follow to tell 
whether thoughts are true in the first place. Let’s see: true notions are Clear ones, which 
are true ones. Of course, the point is that all of Walsch’s thoughts are true, and the seeker 
need trouble himself no further. Look, if Walsch is not simply pulling rank on you, why 
does he ascribe everything he says to Almighty God? 

And if something God/Walsch says strikes you as doubtful, don’t worry, he’s got 
that one covered, too: “We should listen to God even when what’s being said seems 
wrong? Especially when it seems wrong. If you think you are right about everything, who 
needs to talk to God?” (p. 7). Say, good point, Neale! If we can figure out the truth well 
enough with our best judgment, what do we need with divine revelation? Never mind 
whether the George Costanza approach to “doing the opposite” comports with what we 
read two pages earlier about going with the truth of our clearest thoughts. 

ER, GOOD ONE, MEIN FUHRER! 

As if to demonstrate the utter uselessness of his epistemological criteria for 
would-be revelations, Walsch implicates the divine voice in all manner of silly 
declamations. “Think you (like that phony King James idiom?] that God cannot laugh? 
Do you imagine that God does not enjoy a good joke? Is it your knowing [= assumption?] 
that God is without humor? I tell you, God invented humor” (p. 60). Yeah, yeah. It is so 
sophomoric, so sitcom sentimental. Please don’t let this be a real revelation from God. It 
reminds me of a time my dad and I sat watching some campaign news during the 1988 
election, and George H. W. Bush, trying to look like a real Texan, claimed to enjoy pork 
rinds. My father asked me, “You think he’s lying?” I replied, “I hope he’s lying!” 

For the inventor of humor, Walsch’s God hasn’t got much of a sense of it. Jesus 
and the Buddha taught in parables; the divine Walsch uses bad puns, the kind of stuff you 
see on church message boards: “It is your sole purpose. That is to say, your soul purpose ” 
(p. 28). “If you do not go within, you go without” (p. 44). “You will never find Me in 
your mind. In order to truly know God, you have to be out of your mind” (p. 94). “Yet 
even ‘fate’ can be an acronym for ‘from all thoughts everywhere.’ In other words, the 
consciousness of the planet” (p. 106). “You don’t need to have a reason for anything. Just 
be cause. Be the cause of your experience” (p. 206). If we didn’t realize these were 
Walsch’s own pathetic witticisms, we would have to pity him for having to feign 
amusement whenever God cracked these groaners—like some nervous crony of Saddam 
Hussein or Hitler, the tyrant having offered some lame jest. Better make that laughter 
sound convincing! 

Walsch’s God is a pseudoscientific crank. “Like energy attracts like 
energy—forming (to use simple words) ‘clumps’ of energy of like kind. When enough 
similar ‘clumps’ crisscross each other—run into each other—they ‘ stick to ’ each other (to 
use another simple term). It takes an incomprehensibly huge amount of similar energy 
‘sticking together,’ thusly to form matter” (pp. 54-55). I don’t need to know what else 
this book says; anyone who uses terms like “clumps of energy” simply cannot be the real 
God. “Jesus did this regularly. He understood how to manipulate energy and matter, how 
to arrange it, how to redistribute it, how to utterly control it. Many Masters have known 
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this. Many know it now. You can know it. Right now” (p. 55). Whether Walsch learned 
this secret, which would presumably put him on the same level with Star Trek characters 
like Q or Trelaine, the Squire of Gothos, we are not told. My guess is that he leaves it 
hanging to tantalize his credulous followers with what he may or may not be able to do. 
But I don’t think he did learn the trick. He can’t even turn printer’s ink into sensible 
words. 

God is also a conspiracy nut, a sucker for urban legends: “What if I told you your 
own medical profession holds back cures, refuses to approve alternative medicines and 
procedures because they threaten the very structure of the ‘healing’ profession?” (p. 89). 
God/Walsch chides “the governments of the world” because they “do not want to end 
world hunger” (pp. 49, 89). But what’s wrong with that? Presumably Walsch doesn’t 
want to either, since he figures all those poor human skeletons chose their rib-protruding 
lot in order to learn some damn karmic lesson (p. 46). 

God is a Leftist, too: “Your industrial-military complex . . . opposes mightily any 
attempt to install a war-no-more governmentanywhere” (p. 48). This might be true, 
though I doubt it. But do you see the problem here? Walsch offers no data, no evidence 
for such assertions: they are presented as simple dicta from God. There is a name for that: 
demagoguery. In this case, demagoguery from a demigod. (How often do you get to use 
that phrase?) 

BLAMING THE VICTIM, BLESSING THE VILLAIN 

Perhaps the most chilling moment of Rob Zombie’s movie House of a Thousand 
Corpses comes early on, when in a pseudodocumentary shot, the sociopathic vixen Baby 
casually remarks, “There’s no ‘wrong.’” This is the rusty faucet from which all the film’s 
ensuing horrors flow. Likewise, one of the really frightening things about the New Age 
movement, even worse than its fondness for superstition and pseudoscience, is its moral 
nihilism. New Age gurus seem to want to comfort guilt-ridden wretches beaten down by 
fundamentalism or Roman Catholicism. That is a good thing, but then Walsch and his 
colleagues throw the baby out along with the baptismal water. They assure us there is no 
such thing as sin or guilt, even morality. “There are no ‘shoulds’ or ‘shouldn’ts’ in God’s 
world. Do what you want to do. Do what reflects, what represents you as a grander 
version of your Self. If you want to feel bad, feel bad” (p. 38). “Those who taught you 
were wrong. I have never set down a ‘right’ or ‘wrong,’ a ‘do’ or a ‘don’t.’ To do so 
would be to strip you completely of your greatest gift—the opportunity to do as you 
please, and experience the results of that. ... To say that something—a thought, a word, 
an action—is ‘wrong’ would be as much as to tell you not to do it. . . . To restrict you 
would be to deny the reality of Who You Really Are” (p. 39). “Put away your pointless 
taboos and restrictions upon sexual energy—rather, help others to truly understand its 
wonder, and to channel it properly. Do these things and you will go a long way toward 
ending robbery and rape forever” (p. 51). So it’s the laws against sexual excess that 
produce sexual excess? This sounds to me like the naivete of anarchists who imagine that 
police are the cause of crime. If God says it, he’s wrong. 

New Age gurus are inconsistent in their dismissal of guilt, since they proceed to 
pile the weight of all the world’s ills on each of us: “You are all at root cause for the 
conditions which exist which create in the robber the desire, or the perceived need, to 
steal. You have all created the consciousness which makes rape possible. It is when you 
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see in yourself that which caused the crime that you begin, at last, to heal the condition 
from which it sprang” (p. 51). “There are no victims in the world, and no villains. And 
neither are you a victim of the choices of others. At some level you have all created that 
which you say you detest—and having created it, you have chosen it. ... So long as you 
entertain the notion that there is something or someone else out there ‘doing it’ to you, 
you disempower yourself to do anything about it. Only when you say, ‘I did this’ can you 
find the power to change it. It is much easier to change what you are doing than to 
change what another is doing ” (pp. 35-36). The sum of this Orwellian reasoning is that 
the actual murderers and molesters are not guilty, but everyone else is. This is the kind of 
ultraliberal doctrine Frank Miller satirized in his 1985 graphic novel, Batman: The Dark 
Knight Returns , where a future Gotham City administration hunts down Batman as a 
vigilante and paroles the Joker and Two-Face as hapless victims of society! Walsch 
would not blame poor Jack Napier (Joker) or Harvey Dent (Two-Face) either. “It is not 
appropriate to interfere with choice, nor to question it. It is particularly inappropriate to 
condemn it. . . . Be watchful, therefore, of the choices of others, but not judgmental. 

Know that their choice is perfect for them in this moment now” (p. 47). Let me get this 
straight: God gives Walsch detailed instruction on how to avoid making the wrong 
choices, which assumes he might easily otherwise make them. But we must assume that 
everyone else is constantly and automatically making the right one? And notice how 
Walsch dances around using the word wrong, using inappropriate instead—he wouldn’t 
want to sound like he condemns something just because he condemns it! 

Here we see the actually dangerous, not merely philosophically lame, 
consequences of New Age thinking. On the one hand, there is this notion that the 
innocent must blame themselves for the crimes of the guilty and then strive to improve 
social conditions by cultivating good vibrations. This marks a retreat to the magical 
thinking of the infant. 

On the other hand, there is the mind-over-matter approach inherited from 
Christian Science: “Illness and disease ... are made manifest in your reality at your 
behest. You cannot be ill without at some level causing yourself to be, and you can be 
well again in a moment by simply deciding to be” (p. 32). This is surely as deadly a hoax 
as any perpetrated by the ecclesiastical tyrants whom Walsch’s God repudiates. Nobody 
ever died from eating a communion wafer. Walsch rightly ridicules those who claim that 
God both allows free will and yet imposes hell—some choice! Christian apologists flinch 
at saying that God imposes the torments of hell, so, absurdly, they claim the sinners asked 
for it! But is it any less cruel or crazy to claim that the cancer patient or the one poisoned 
by asbestos asked for it? Someone will point out that there is in fact a good deal to be 
said for the notion that faith and positive thinking are powerful weapons in keeping up 
one’s immunity and in recovering from illness or surgery. Is Walsch, like Mary Baker 
Eddy, to be condemned for pointing out what medical science now accepts? In answer, I 
should say there is a spectrum of possibilities here. On the one end there is the idea that 
affirmation and the will to live can prevent or mitigate disease. It is not impossible that 
the confident will is the differential between smokers who contract cancer and those who 
don’t. It may be that their positivity strengthens the hardiness of their cells. My mother, 
who was as sweet as sugar but as tough as nails, smoked for over half a century and did 
not get cancer. But take this a little further and you will wind up with the delusions of the 
Boxer Rebellion. The Boxer warriors were persuaded that, if they were in the proper state 
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of spiritual determination, the bullets of their enemies would not harm them. That is the 
same sort of thinking taken to an extreme, isn’t it? Positive thinking steeling the flesh 
against assault, in this case, by hot lead? Though the same delusion has been surprisingly 
recurrent in third world messianic movements in the last couple of centuries, no New 
Agers go so far. And this is because the experiments of the Boxers and others have been 
definitive. The results are in. We know the principle doesn’t apply that far. But by the 
same token, aren’t the results of Christian Science healing in, too? How many more 
deaths from people using faith instead of medicine do we need to convince us? 

What sense the bizarre preachments of Walsch, like those of Helen Schucman and 
others, seem to make is an illusion born merely of the author’s willingness to spin out all 
the nonsensical implications of his premises and to accept them, no matter how absurd 
the results. A strange but consistent system is the result. One might compare it to those 
rare geometric “proofs” which combine axioms in perverse ways to demonstrate that, for 
example, two different lines may be drawn from a single point above a line to the line 
below, both of them meeting it at right angles. It is a clever sleight-of-hand trick, 
producing a consistent theorem, but one that, if one has any common sense at all, is 
patently false. 

THE DIVINE VENTRILOQUIST DUMMY 

The God of Neale Donald Walsch is the one he sees in the mirror every morning. 
The holy water is rising no higher than its source. God as channeled by Walsch is a 
self-congratulatory pseudo-i ntellectual who likes iconoclasm if he can then pick up the 
pieces to build an idol in his own image. That seems pretty clear to me, so I guess it must 
be the truth, right? 

Chapter 8 

The Cellophane Prophecy 
James Redfield, The Celestine Prophecy 
SEEING THROUGH IT 

/ames Redfield offers a set of nine insights to readers of his didactic, barely 
fictive, novel The Celestine Prophecy. It is barely fictive not in the sense of being slightly 
varnished historical reporting (like, say, The Serpent and the Rainbow) but in the sense of 
utilizing narrative as a vehicle for exposition in only the most skimpy and rudimentary 
sense. The narrative is curiously humdrum and nondramatic, plainly existing merely as a 
medium for didacticism. Like a porn movie, the narrative is just itching to get from one 
juicy scene, in this case, of revelation and exposition, to another. 

Before we get to the insights the book imparts, we ought to spend a moment, but 
only a moment, on the literary quality of the book. It deserves no more since there is so 
little to the “adventure” as the book subtitles itself. What is remarkable is that, with a 
book featuring so little in the way of story, it is nonetheless so bad. The wide and avid 
readership of the book was either very forgiving or completely oblivious. 

The lead character is not really a “protagonist,” since that word would imply he is 
other than purely passive. The narrator is simply and completely an intranarrative 
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incarnation of the narrative. He is the story as it progresses from one equivalent scene to 
another. The goal of the book is to catechize the reader with one New Age lesson after 
another, so the narrator, standing for the reader, marches dutifully from chapter to 
chapter, which is to say from classroom to classroom, learning each lesson in turn. Every 
one of the characters the narrator encounters shares the same actantial role: all are 
“donor” figures placed in the story at regular intervals to give the hero the information he 
needs when he needs it, and to keep the illusion of narrative movement going. “I thought 
about it. He was right. I had met just the right people at just the right time: Charlene, 
Dobson, Wil, Dale, Phil, Reneau, Father Sanchez and Father Carl, now Pablo” (p. 175). 

“I recalled Wil’s soothing attitude when I was on the verge of panic in Fima, and 
Sanchez’s fatherly hospitality, and Father Carl’s and Pablo’s and Karla’s concerned 
counsel. And now Julia’s. They all had the same look in their eyes” (p. 199). That’s 
because they’re all pretty much the same character. They even have the same names: 

Carl, Karla, Charlene, Wil, Phil, Dale. A better novel, or one might say, a real novel, 
would vary the types of characters and actantial roles. More would be going on than 
aimless, circular travels, nominally fleeing from enemies who ultimately present no 
danger, and looking for friends who may either return or be replaced by narrative 
clones—it hardly makes any difference. 

For what it’s worth, the “story” is that the narrator learns of an enigmatic 
“Manuscript” recently discovered in Peru. His first interlocutor, Charlene, has been able 
to find no real leads on the mystery but says enough about it to intrigue the narrator, who 
finds himself just then at loose ends. So he jets to Peru, meeting another Manuscript 
seeker in the seat next to him on the plane. It shortly develops that there is almost no one 
in Peru who doesn ’t know of the Manuscript, and the country is embroiled in a 
near-inquisition by which church and state alike seek to suppress the Manuscript and its 
believers. Once our man gets there, gunmen shortly separate him from his seatmate, but 
there is always someone around the next corner who is well versed in the lore of the 
Manuscript and who has been clumsily stationed at his or her post by author Redfield to 
hand the narrator (really the reader/catechumen) down the receiving line to the next stop. 
Eventually the hero learns all nine insights from fragments of the Manuscript or from 
those who have read it. 

The writing style is unobtrusive and inoffensive. One feels that if Redfield could 
discover some plot for a novel, he would be able to write one. But this is not that book. 
The pages of The Celestine Prophecy are merely like a bunch of Tibetan prayer flags 
flapping in the wind. All forward drive is illusory, but it is not much of an illusion. The 
“action” moves forward only by the most unimaginative shoves of one’s shoulder against 
one’s stubborn donkey’s intransigent rump. Redfield saves himself work by the 
ubiquitous use of wild Dickensian coincidences justified as examples of the kind of 
synchronicity the reader can supposedly expect to experience the further into the nine 
insights he or she penetrates. How convenient. Similarly, narrative motivation is 
constantly cut short by clairvoyance. The author just tells the character what to do next, 
speaking through this or that psychic character. 

THE BOOK WITHIN THE BOOK 

Now what of the Manuscript? H. P. Fovecraft once said that the aspiring writer, to 
make a fictional creation convincing, must apply all the careful ingenuity he should 
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muster if he were mounting a real hoax, hoping to deceive the reader. Lovecraft 
succeeded so well in his own efforts that he was never able to dissuade many readers that 
his fictive grimoire, the Necronomicon of the mad Arab Abdul Alhazred, was a real book. 
He had done his work too well, composing “translated” excerpts in a properly archaic 
style and inventing a plausible publishing history of the book. Even today many are 
convinced the Necronomicon exists. 

Lovecraft’s creation of the Necronomicon forms one boundary of a zone of 
ambiguity of which Joseph Smith’s biblical pastiche the Book of Mormon forms another, 
and James Redfield’s Celestine Prophecy still another. Lovecraft appeared to be citing a 
real but little-known tome, though he admitted it was all fiction. Smith composed a 
plausibly ancient-sounding text and extended the fiction so far as to claim publicly that 
the Book of Mormon actually was an ancient book he had discovered. He not only 
applied the requisite ingenuity, as Lovecraft would later advise; Smith went the whole 
way and turned a literary creation into a full-fledged hoax. Perhaps in the end he had 
come to believe it himself. But Redfield, making no attempt at claiming historical 
antiquity for his invented Manuscript, yet trades upon the mystical ambience of the 
gimmick in order to lend his nine insights a sense of venerable ancient wisdom they 
might not seem to deserve if evaluated as what they are: the speculative postulates and 
platitudes of New Age psychobabble. In short, because of the narrative frame of the nine 
insights being discovered in a suppressed and ancient manuscript, readers seem willing to 
grant its (Redfield’s) teaching an unearned scriptural gravity. 

Redfield’s achievement is all the more ironic since he has not managed to the 
least degree to create the requisite plausibility Lovecraft thought necessary. The 
conception of the Manuscript teems with vitiating anachronisms and absurd conceptions. 
Redfield tells us that the Manuscript is an Aramaic document dating from the sixth 
century BCE, about the time of the Babylonian exile of the Jews. The novel’s epigraph, a 
quotation of Daniel 12:3-4, implies Redfield may have modeled this aspect of the 
Manuscript on Daniel, the stories of which are set in the sixth century BCE, though the 
book was actually written in the second century BCE. Daniel is partly written in Aramaic. 
But then what is it doing over in South America? Here we must think of the Book of 
Mormon again. According to its account of itself, the Book of Mormon is a collection of 
writings beginning with the testimony of the patriarch Lehi and his sons Nephi and 
Laman, who departed from Jerusalem shortly before the Babylonian invasion of Judea in 
the sixth century BCE. Its ostensible language, however, is not Aramaic, but “Reformed 
Egyptian,” which is a way of saying Smith wanted the glyphs he supposedly transcribed 
from the Golden Plates of Mormon to look like Egyptian hieroglyphics, though he had 
only a vague notion of how they should look. He could explain any great differences 
between his imaginary hieroglyphics and the real ones as if the differences between 
original hieroglyphics and the “reformed” variety. Anyway, Lehi and his family sailed 
from Jerusalem to the New World, where they established a branch Israel surviving for 
many centuries until they were destroyed by internecine warfare, leaving behind only the 
Book of Mormon as their memorial. All this bears a striking resemblance to the 
Manuscript in The Celestine Prophecy, a manuscript written in a Near Eastern language 
and stemming from the sixth century BCE somehow shows up in the Western 
Hemisphere with great revelations to share. One wonders if Redfield is not trying to hitch 
his wagon to Mormonism. Did he have in mind that the Manuscript was brought over by 
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Lehi and Nephi, perhaps as shelf liner in their ark? 

Redfield has given precious little thought to what is and is not appropriate to an 
ancient manuscript from a premodern culture. The gross anachronisms of which he is 
guilty would demonstrate the spurious character of his Manuscript if he had seriously 
offered it as an antique discovery. But the Manuscript is just too thickly inscribed, margin 
to margin, with anachronisms to be taken seriously even as a fictive prop. The most 
resounding blunder must be the Manuscript’s pre-Christian division of history into BC 
(BCE) and AD (CE). It predicts a turning point for the history of the human race toward 
the end of the second millennium. The whcitl Can we imagine a writer in what we call the 
sixth century BCE conceiving historical chronology in such terms? Not only that, but as 
we shall see, it foretells the history of the Western world in such detail as to stymie and 
render superfluous all scientific and geographical discovery before it happened! If you 
know in advance that so-and-so is going to be discovered, then you have advanced the 
discovery of it to your own day, haven’t you? 

NINE PRINCIPLES IN AMBER 

But these anachronisms, no matter how glaring, utterly pale next to the tenor and 
content of the nine insights themselves, which can never have proceeded from any 
ancient mind. Let us distill these insights from their narrative encrustation. 

The First Insight occurs when we become conscious of the coincidences in our lives [p. 

61. The First Insight is a reconsideration of the inherent mystery that surrounds our 
individual lives on this planet [p. 7]. The Manuscript says the number of people who are 
conscious of such coincidences would begin to grow dramatically in the sixth decade of 
the twentieth century. . . . |T|his growth would continue until sometime near the 
beginning of the following century, when we would reach a specific level of such 
individuals. . . . The Manuscript predicts . . . that once we reach this critical mass, the 
entire culture will begin to take these coincidental experiences seriously. We will wonder, 
in mass, what mysterious process underlies human life on this planet. And it will be this 
question, asked at the same time by enough people, that will allow the other insights to 
also come into consciousness—because according to the Manuscript, when a sufficient 
number of individuals seriously question what’s going on in life, we will begin to find 
out. The other insights will be revealed . . . one after the other, [p. 81 In fact, people 
in the sixth century BCE already had no trouble seeing vast significance in everyday 
coincidences, major or minor. They called them omens and lived their lives by them. The 
Manuscript appears to be written (as of course in fact it is) by a person of the late 
twentieth century who is taking a break from critical thinking and retreating into 
superstition. It speaks of a second naivete, when, at the time of the Manuscript’s 
ostensible composition, humanity had not nearly begun to emerge from the first naivete. 
Nor did anyone then alive stop to wonder what life was about. This is a distinctly modern 
preoccupation and presupposes the bankruptcy of all traditional religious worldviews, 
crumbling under the assault of science. 

The Second Insight . . . puts our current awareness into a longer historical perspective. . . 

. It says that at the close of the second millennium—that’s now—we will be able to see 
that entire period of history as a whole, and we will identify a particular preoccupation 
that developed during the latter half of this millennium, in what has been called the 
Modern Age. Our awareness of the coincidences today represents a kind of awakening 
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from this preoccupation [p. 21]. The manuscript says that the important thing to 
understand here is that every aspect of the Medieval world is defined in other-worldly 
terms. All the phenomena of life ... is [sic\ defined either as the will of God or as the 
malice of the devil. There is no concept of weather or geological forces or horticulture or 
disease. . . . The Medieval world view . . . begins to fall apart in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries [p. 23]. You knew you had lost your certainty about a God-ruled 
universe and, because of that, your certainty about the nature of God himself. But you felt 
you had a method, a consensus-building process through which you could discover the 
nature of everything around you, including God, and including the true purpose of 
mankind’s existence on the planet [p. 251. • • • The Second Insight . . . describes how 
explorers would be sent out into the world utilizing the scientific method to discover the 
meaning of human life on this planet [p. 35] . . . but because of the complexity of the 
universe they weren’t able to return right away. [p. 251 So the ancients already knew 
about the scientific method as well as modern global exploration? They already knew the 
differences between the self-understandings of medieval man and modern man? This is 
not just knowing certain events in advance, like Nostradamus supposedly foretelling the 
rise of Hitler (“Hister”); rather, here are historical reflections necessarily made by those 
who have lived through great events already past. Or, to put it another way, if the people 
of the sixth century BCE already knew about global exploration, why was there any 
subsequent global exploration? I often sense the same paradox in any Superman comic in 
which NASA is mentioned: if there were really a Superman, he would have rendered all 
space exploration superfluous. He could just tell us what we want to know! 

The Third Insight . . . describes a new understanding of the physical world. It says we 
humans will learn to perceive what was formerly an invisible type of energy [p. 40]. In 
other words, the basic stuff of the universe, at its core, is looking like a kind of pure 
energy that is malleable to human intention and expectation [p. 42]. The Manuscript said 
the human perception of this energy first begins with a heightened sensitivity to beauty 
[p. 43]. The Third Insight elaborated on the nature of beauty, describing this perception 
as the one through which humans would eventually learn to observe energy fields. Once 
this occurred, it said, then our understanding of the physical universe would quickly 
transform. For instance, we would begin to eat more foods which were still alive with this 
energy, and we would become conscious that certain locations radiate more energy than 
others, the highest radiation coming from old natural environments, especially forests. 

[pp. 63-64] Well, here’s your health food, environmentalist New Ageism. You knew it 
was coming sooner or later. The third insight gratuitously promises that people can learn 
to see haloes and auras, which they will in fact not see unless they just squint and kid 
themselves. But at least in the case of the third insight, we do have (minus the vague, 
pseudoscientific “energy field” jargon) something that we can picture the ancients 
conceptualizing, unless it is perhaps too ancient for the sixth century BCE. And that is a 
belief in natural “luck-force” or mana. This is the force that “explains” why one Samoan 
has more pigs than his neighbors. Equally primitive is the notion that certain places are 
filled with mana, so that one only need to sleep there for some of the luck to wear off 
onto one. Here we are, in the name of advancement, back at the belief in sacred tree 
groves in which Baal made his presence known. But this is what we have come to expect 
from New Ageism: neoprimitivism labeled as scientific progress. 

The Fourth Insight . . . said that eventually humans would see the universe as comprised 
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of one dynamic energy, an energy that can sustain us and respond to our expectations. 

Yet we would also see that we have been disconnected from the larger source of this 
energy, that we have cut ourselves off and so have felt weak and insecure and lacking. In 
the face of this deficit we humans have always sought to increase our personal energy in 
the only manner we have known: by seeking to psychologically steal it from others—an 
unconscious competition that underlies all human conflict in the world, [pp. 65-661 
As elsewhere in the book, the fourth insight is afloat in hippie metaphysics of 
which no one in the ancient Near East or pre-Columbian America could have made any 
sense at all. But the repeated use of “we humans” in this and other insights may provide a 
clue as to the supposed origin of the mysterious Manuscript: are we to infer that the text 
is the product of an extraterrestrial civilization? Presumably these superintellects would 
know of the predictable cycles of evolution of intelligent species like our own and might 
attempt to guide it, like the masters of the Monolith in Arthur C. Clarke’s 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. They would occupy a historical and scientific perspective like that of 
self-assured New Age gurus such as Redfield. Even this consideration, however, does not 
absolve Redfield as a writer, since there is just no way the New Age concepts he places in 
the Manuscript could ever even be communicated in the ancient Aramaic language. 

Think of the manner in which Hal Lindsey and other “Bible prophecy” buffs read the 
ancient apocalypses including Daniel and the Revelation of John. The only way they can 
pretend to discover in them references to modern weaponry and political arrangements 
(Soviet helicopter gunships, the Common Market, the Warsaw Pact) is to read them into 
the fantasy imagery on which the apocalyptic genre thrives: hydra-headed dragons, 
twelve-winged eagles, and so on. This is because Lindsey and his pals realize good and 
well that the ancient languages of the Bible had no words to describe modern science or 
warfare directly. If we try to imagine what it would be like if they did, we get something 
like Woody Allen’s parody on the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls where he says some 
scholars doubted their authenticity because of the occurrence in the texts of the word 
Oldsmobile. Or something like The Celestine Prophecy. 

This shortage of energy can be remedied . . . when we connect with the higher source. 

The universe can provide all we need if we can only open up to it. That is the revelation 
of the Fifth Insight [pp. 119-201. As I’m sure you learned in the Fifth Insight, each time 
we fill up with energy and a coincidence occurs to lead us forward in our lives, we 
institute this level of energy in ourselves, and so we can exist at a higher vibration. Our 
children take our level of vibration and raise it even higher. This is how we, as humans, 
continue evolution, [p. 149] The Celestine Prophecy, like most New Age writings, uses 
the term “evolution” in a misleading way. Obviously the word may refer metaphorically 
to any process of transformation, but the context here implies Redfield wants his 
characters to be carrying on the legacy of Darwin. Only they do not quite seem to 
understand it. Evolution properly refers to the slow emergence of new species through the 
process of natural selection. The gradual accumulation of favorable genetic mutations 
within a species eventually marks off a new species from its forebears, with which they 
can no longer reproduce. It is true that natural selection is not the end of the line for 
humanity. Where natural selection leaves off, cultural selection begins. Human decisions 
in the long run, if they are wide enough in their effects, can to some degree influence the 
direction of our collective existence and thus, in a sense, further evolution. An example 
would be the invention of medicine. If natural selection were left to operate 
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spontaneously, the human race would soon evolve beyond susceptibility to various 
illnesses. Those who suffered from them would die. The hardier specimens, those who 
(or whose ancestors) happened to have evolved genetic features which rendered them 
immune, would be the ones to survive, and they would pass down their immunity to the 
next generation. Thanks to the deaths of most nonimmune specimens, the immune 
members of the species would contribute a disproportionate percentage of the next 
generation. Thus, in a matter of time, the human race would have purified itself of 
vulnerability to one disease after another. But at what a cost! Many loved ones would die. 
And we don’t want that. So we as a culture have decided to choose short-term survival 
for individual members of our species over long-term immunity. Similarly, 
nearsightedness would be bred out of the human race because the nearsighted would 
perish from dangers they could not see to avoid. It would be good to have a race who 
would have perfect eyesight, but we have decided to protect the safety and enhance the 
life quality of individuals in the short run. All of this is cultural selection. What 
Redfield’s characters are talking about seems to be better described as personal growth. 
But that doesn’t have the same scientific ambience he desires. 

[The Sixth Insight:] Let me explain the classifications spoken of in the Manuscript. . . 
everyone manipulates for energy either aggressively, directly forcing people to pay 
attention to them, or passively, playing on people’s sympathy or curiosity to gain 
attention. For instance, if someone threatens you, either verbally or physically, then you 
are forced, for fear of something bad happening to you, to pay attention to him and so to 
give him energy. The person threatening you would be pulling you into the most 
aggressive kind of drama, what the Sixth Insight calls the intimidator. If, on the other 
hand, someone tells you all the horrible things that are already happening to them, 
implying perhaps that you are responsible, and that, if you refuse to help, these horrible 
things are going to continue, then this person is seeking to control at the most passive 
level, with what the Manuscript calls a poor me drama. ... If a person is subtle in their 
aggression, finding fault and slowly undermining your world in order to get your energy, 
then . . . this person would be an interrogator. Less passive than the poor me would be 
your aloofness drama. So the order of dramas goes this way: intimidator, interrogator, 
aloof, and poor me. [pp. 128-29] 

When you fully integrate this view of your life, you will have achieved what the 
Manuscript calls a clear awareness of your spiritual path. According to the Manuscript we 
must all spend as much time as necessary going though this process of clearing your [sic\ 
path. Most of us have a control drama we have to transcend but once we do, we can 
comprehend the higher meaning for why we were born to our particular parents, and what 
all the twists and turns of our lives were preparing us to do. We all have a spiritual 
purpose, a mission, that we have been pursuing without being fully aware of it, and once 
we bring it completely into consciousness, our lives can take off. [p. 146] The sixth 
insight reads like the lost chapters of I’m OK—You ’re OK by Thomas Harris or maybe 
Games People Play by Eric Berne. It is a set of possibly helpful, though hardly 
revelatory, observations about the dysfunctional ways we are liable to interact with one 
another. But again, to imagine anyone, prophet, sage, or seer, in the sixth century BCE 
thinking in such terms is comical. This template of interpersonal strategies is what we 
call pop psychology. By its very nature it is derivative of genuine analysis and a grossly 
simplified, shorthand version of it. Thus the sixth insight already presupposes the whole 
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history of psychoanalysis, instead of anticipating it, as if the wise old ancients already 
knew everything we do. And can we really imagine an ancient Aramaic document 
referring to something like a “poor me control drama”? We will have no better luck 
imagining extraterrestrials occupying themselves with such psychobabble either. 

Seven deals with the process of consciously evolving yourself, of staying alert to the 
meaning of every coincidence, every answer the universe provides for you [p. 1561. The 
Seventh Insight talks of dreams. ... It says to compare the story of the dream to the story 
of your life [p. 164], We must assume every event has significance and contains a 
message that somehow pertains to our questions. This especially applies to what we used 
to call bad things. The Seventh Insight says that the challenge is to find the silver lining 
in every event, no matter how negative, [p. 1781 The book is what Tzvetan Todorov 
calls a “ritual narrative,” a “narrative of substitutions,” a series of icons or stained-glass 
windows depicting the same lesson again and again. There is no real progression of 
events. And this structure is quite appropriate to The Celestine Prophecy, since, instead of 
life lived and enjoyed for its own sake, this book promotes a view of life as a puppet 
theater, a blank screen for symbolic communications from an unseen realm. Living is just 
staring at the bottom of the teacup for the next revelation it may yield. Some readers may 
find the prospect of a universe wallpapered with fortune cookies a comfort. But if one has 
lived for any length of time in Christian fundamentalism, one can see only too clearly 
where all this is headed. Redfield is prescribing a condition of anxious paranoia where 
random events are to be treated as divine portents, somehow to be deciphered. Such a 
world is a Skinner box with oneself as the lab rat. One comes to live in fear of missing 
some message God must have sent through some chance encounter or circumstance. Here 
as everywhere, the New Age movement seeks to push human thinking back to the days of 
superstition. 

“The Eighth Insight ... is about using energy in a new way when relating to people in 
general, but it begins at the beginning, with children. . . . We should view them as they 
really are, as end points in evolution that lead us forward. But in order to learn to evolve 
they need our energy on a constant basis, unconditionally. The worst thing that can be 
done to children is to drain their energy while correcting them. This is what creates 
control dramas in them. . . . But these learned manipulations on the child’s part can be 
avoided if the adults give them all the energy they need no matter what the situation. That 
is why they should always be included in conversations, especially conversations about 
them. And you should never take responsibility for more children than you can give 
attention to.” “The Manuscript says all this?” I asked. “Yes,” she said, “And the point 
about the number of children is highly stressed. . . . Because any one adult can only focus 
on and give attention to one child at a time. If there are too many children for the number 
of adults, then the adults become overwhelmed and unable to give enough energy. The 
children begin to compete with each other for the adult’s time. . . . The Manuscript says 
that this problem is more important than people think. . . . The Manuscript says that 
humans will slowly understand that they should not bring children into the world unless 
there is at least one adult committed to focus full attention, all of the time, on each child. . 

. . The Manuscript says humans will learn to extend their families beyond blood ties. So 
that someone else is able to provide one on one attention.” [pp. 184-851 Again, no 
ancient would or could have said such things. On the one hand, ancient people considered 
children a joyous gift of God and were glad to have ever more of such wealth. On the 
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other, given the horrible child mortality rate as well as the need for labor on one’s 
homestead, it must have seemed insanity had anyone suggested limiting the number of 
children. And how would they have done it? There were rudimentary means of birth 
control and abortion, but infanticide by exposure was probably the preferred method, and 
pardon me if I think I detect here a New Age apologia for abortion. 

The complacent and complete modernity of this supposedly ancient message is 
nowhere better displayed than in the “It Takes a Manuscript” approach of the eighth 
insight: Redfield seems to have forgotten entirely the modern origin of the nuclear family 
arrangement. Until very recently families contained several generations of blood kin 
under the same roof, and this arrangement allowed for the division of child-rearing 
duties. But to hear Redfield tell it, family life has always been pretty much like the 
“Yorkshire” sequence in Monty Python’s Meaning of Life. 

What the Eighth Insight says about addiction to people [is:] When one first learns to be 
clear and to engage one’s evolution, any of us can be stopped, suddenly, by an addiction 
to another person. . . . [T]he idea of an addiction, as used in the Manuscript, explains why 
power struggles arise in romantic relationships. We’ve always wondered what causes the 
bliss and euphoria of love to end, to suddenly turn into conflict, and now we know. It is a 
result of the flow of energy between the individuals involved, [p. 191] We must be 
forgiven for finding this portion of the eighth insight, and the reaction of Redfield’s 
characters to it, so laughable. Here they are, as if in their lab coats, whispering in awe 
over the scientific “discovery” of why love fades. And it’s because of some kind of 
wiring goof! By all means, call the electrician! How can Redfield be so oblivious of the 
fact that such nonsense depersonalizes human experience in precisely the same way he 
and his ilk blame the “mechanistic” theories of modern science for doing? 

Oh, we can still have romance. . . . But first we have to complete the circle on our own. 
We have to stabilize our channel with the universe. That takes time, but afterward, we are 
never susceptible to this problem again and we can have what the Manuscript calls a 
higher-relationship. When we connect romantically with another whole person after that, 
we create a super-person . . . but it never pulls us from the path of our individual 
evolution, [pp. 194-95] There is reason to wonder if people living at the time of the 
Manuscript’s writing even knew what romantic relationships were, what with the 
arranged and polygamous unions. And, again, one wonders what the original Aramaic 
said that is being “translated” here as “higher-relationship.” 

The Manuscript . . . says that whenever people cross our paths, there is always a message 
for us. Chance encounters do not exist. But how we respond to these encounters 
determines whether we’re able to receive the message. If we have a conversation with 
someone who crosses our path and we do not see a message pertaining to our current 
questions, it does not mean there was no message. It only means we did not receive it for 
some reason. . . . The Manuscript says that what we should do ... is to stop what we are 
doing, no matter what, and find out the message we have for that person, and that the 
person has for us. The Manuscript predicts that once humans grasp this reality, our 
interaction will slow down and become more purposeful and deliberate. . . . The 
Manuscript outlines the procedures . . . the exact way we’re supposed to treat each other 
[p. 200]. The Manuscript says we will learn that sudden, spontaneous eye contact is a 
sign that two people should talk. . . . [When] some people look familiar [it] just says that 
we are members of the same thought group with certain other people. Thought groups are 
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usually evolving along the same lines of interest. They think the same and that creates the 
same expression and outward experience. We intuitively recognize members of our 
thought group and very often they provide messages for us. [p. 2081 Again, if any 
readers have ever escaped from the binding coils of fundamentalist Christianity with its 
hag-ridden paranoia, one will recognize here the directions for a return to it. Anyone who 
looks at life as Redfield’s revelation tells him to is asking for a daily round of anxiety as 
one flogs oneself for failing to discern divine guidance that was never there in the 
beginning. One cannot merely say “hello” to a passerby or someone seated next to 
oneself on a plane. Just as the fundamentalist must recognize every “chance” meeting as 
a God-assigned appointment for personal evangelism, so must the Redfielder bear the 
burden of seeing every encounter as a strategic meeting, one’s whole day an unbroken 
series of appointments which one dare not miss for fear of skipping some portentous 
message from the universe. 

The Ninth Insight explains how human culture will change in the next millennium as a 
result of conscious evolution. It describes a significantly different way of life. For 
instance, the Manuscript predicts that we humans will voluntarily decrease our population 
so that we all may live in the most powerful and beautiful places on the Earth. But 
remarkably, many more of these places will exist in the future, because we will 
intentionally let the forests go uncut so that they can mature and build energy.According 
to the Ninth Insight, by the middle of the next millennium . . . humans will typically live 
among five hundred year old trees and carefully tended gardens, yet within easy travel 
distance of an urban area of incredible technological wizardry. By then, the means of 
survival—foodstuffs and clothing and transport—will all be totally automated and at 
everyone’s disposal. Our needs will be completely met without the exchange of any 
currency, yet also without any overindulgence or laziness.Guided by their intuitions, 
everyone will know precisely what to do and when to do it, and this will fit harmoniously 
with the actions of others. No one will consume excessively because we will have to let 
go of the need to possess and to control for security. In the next millennium life will have 
become about something else.According to the Manuscript . . . our sense of purpose will 
be satisfied by the thrill of our own evolution—by the elation of receiving intuitions and 
then watching closely as our destinies unfold. The Ninth predicts a world in which 
everyone has slowed down and become more alert, ever vigilant for the next meaningful 
encounter that comes along, [pp. 222-23] Redfield’s Manuscript confuses the form 
with the material, the means with the end: What is one evolving/or? What is the goal? 
Just to evolve ? This is a mark of a shallow and superficial “spirituality,” the very 
hallmark of New Ageism, if one may be forgiven for saying so. How long before the 
novelty of synchronic coincidences loses its shine? According to Jung, synchronicity is a 
clue to the meaning of the universe. It is not itself the meaning of the universe. It is as if 
some pathetic loser sat beside the mailbox every day rejoicing in the simple fact of 
getting mail at all, and never feeling the need to open it. Indeed, if it were all a flood of 
junk mail, that would be just as good, because the point is: he is getting messages! 

The Ninth Insight . . . says that as we humans continue to increase our vibration, an 
amazing thing will begin to happen. Whole groups of people, once they reach a certain 
level, will suddenly become invisible to those who are vibrating at a lower level. It will 
appear to people on this lower level that the others just disappeared, but the group 
themselves will feel as though they are still right here—only they will feel lighter, [p. 
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241] Well, why not? The Celestine Prophecy is, after all, science fiction, isn’t it? But 
just this is the question. It seems like we are supposed to be taking the ideas of this novel 
quite seriously. It is only the vehicle that is nonfactual, right? That is the general 
impression. But then one grows uneasy: Is Redfield, and are his fans, actually convinced 
they are going to start vibrating on a higher frequency and become invisible? One may 
hope not. At any rate, in this conceit we have the book’s explanation for the mysterious 
disappearance of the Mayas: “According to the Ninth Insight, the Mayans crossed over 
together” (p. 242). Like so much else in this book and in the philosophy it espouses, this 
is patently absurd. Unlike their modern descendants, the ancient Mayas must have been a 
bunch of faceless aborigines with no more individual personality than a litter of cats. 

How could it be otherwise when there was pretty much nothing to do but dodge j aguars 
and hoe maize? One requires hobbies, possessions, things to have opinions about, in 
order to become any sort of individual, and this comes only with affluence and 
technological advancement. To imagine these ancient people as a race of 
philosopher-supermen is the acme of the politically correct romanticization of the 
American Indian. And what really happened to them? Archaeology shows that they used 
to reapply several inches of stucco to the walls of their pyramids on a frequent basis and 
that eventually they must have decimated the surrounding forests to get the wood pulp for 
enough stucco. This must have ruined their soil and in turn destroyed their crops and their 
food supply. After this came incessant warfare over scarce resources (ruins show the late 
building of defensive walls), and they just died out. Too bad they weren’t as reverent 
toward their forests as Redfield seems to imagine. 

LOCKING IN THE FRESHNESS 

Throughout Redfield’s novel people are risking their lives for the revelations of 
the Manuscript, and the Catholic Church of Peru is equally eager to destroy it. Why? 
What is supposed to be so revolutionary about these “insights”? The silly New Age 
metaphysics and the predictions of being able to turn invisible and to detect auras aside, 
is there anything of a life-changing or consciousness-transforming character to the thing? 
What we are left with is a pretty traditional New Thought mind-over-matter doctrine, plus 
Jungian synchronicity. We will return to these doctrines later in the present book and will 
treat them with respect. But they are nothing new. And one wonders what is gained by 
jamming it all into a bogus time capsule called the Manuscript. Redfield flatters himself 
that religious institutions like the Catholic Church would stir long enough from their 
age-long dogmatic slumber to swat at a gnat like him. In the end his fictive scripture is 
but a tissue of the flimsiest, as well as the most transparent, plastic. 

Chapter 9 

Know-It-Alls 

Modern Gnostics: Carl Jung, Stephan A, Hoeller, Timothy Freke, and Peter 

Gandy 

JUNG AT HEART 

“Gnosticism” is an ancient family of religions and philosophy that drew upon 
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various sources of inspiration, including esoteric Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Hermeticism, 
and Platonism. The name comes from the Greek word for “knowledge,” or gnosis. It 
denotes people who are privy to an elite revelation that would prove offensive to the 
religious rank and file since it departs so drastically from the superficial understanding of 
the laity. Though Gnosticism contributed much to the normative Christianity of the fourth 
century, imperial and ecclesiastical authorities did their best to stamp it out. Gnostic 
beliefs continued to surface throughout the Middle Ages, whether via the underground 
transmission of ideas and texts, below the radar of heresy hunters, or simply because 
inventive human minds, faced with the same theological questions in every age, kept 
reinventing the Gnostic wheel. It is hard to tell. But Gnosticism has always exerted a 
powerful attraction on those religiously inclined yet alienated from the simplistic creeds 
of the churches. James Ingall Wedgwood founded a new Gnostic movement in 1916, 
which he called the Liberal Catholic Church. C. W. Leadbeater, one of the great leaders 
of the Theosophical Society, became its chief theologian. Other Gnostic revivals included 
the Pre-Nicene Catholic Church (late 1950s) and the Gnostic Society of Los Angeles 
founded in 1959 by Dr. Stephan Hoeller, a Jungian psychologist as well as a theologian. 
With genuine erudition and a lively sense of humor, Dr. Hoeller has been the longest 
lasting and most creative (as well as intellectually respectable) of the modern Gnostic 
leaders. In 1959 he managed to get a look at Carl Jung’s then privately circulated text The 
Seven Sermons to the Dead in which Jung, in a visionary state, wrote under the persona 
of the second-century Gnostic Basilides. At once Hoeller was captured, instantly 
recognizing that Jung himself was the heir to the ancient Gnostic heresiarchs and that he 
had created a new, demythologized version of Gnosticism, “stripped of certain archaic 
and outdated historical features,” for modern man (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 33). (In 
fact, Rudolf Bultmann’s famous demythologizing program had its origins in Bultmann’s 
reading of his student Hans Jonas’s interpretation of Gnostic cosmology as a mythicizing 
projection of the inner alienation and transformation of the psyche.) 

Jung saw himself as something of a Gnostic mystagogue. He christened the old 
Gnostics “the first psychoanalysts,” but his interest in them went much further than 
simply seeking an ancient parallel or precedent for what he was doing. He entered into 
the spirit of Gnosticism to a degree that makes many of his latter-day interpreters uneasy, 
and a debate still rages among Jungians as to how “spooky” Jung intended to be. In the 
present chapter I want to expound, first, the demythologized Gnosticism of Jung and 
Hoeller (for the latter disavows any role as an innovator, seeking only to convey Jung’s 
insights on the matter, which he does surpassingly well). 

ANCIENT GNOSTICS AND WHAT THEY KNEW 

An ideal type, or “split the difference,” sketch of Gnostic doctrine might read as 
follows. 

Gnostics worried about the prevalent evil in a world ostensibly created by a good 
deity, so they sought to disassociate the creation from God, making it the work of a 
subordinate several rungs down the ladder. They posited the existence of a supreme deity, 
the Unknown Father, who did not create anything but rather emanated from himself, like 
light from the sun, a large series of divine entities, or hypostases (like the Old Testament 
“Spirit,” “Shekinah,” “Word,” “Wisdom,” “Name,” “Glory,” and so on). They emerged 
from his essence in pairs, yolk-fellows (syzygies), each pair begetting and bearing 
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(emanating) the next. In this way a whole pleroma (fullness) of divine light came to be, in 
which no less than 365 such entities (Aeons) existed. The very last one, Sophia (wisdom), 
wanted to overreach her appointed limits. On the one hand, she, too, wanted to conceive 
Aeons. On the other, she longed to peer inside the inner core of the pleroma, where the 
Father dwelt. But she could do neither, lacking a partner and being posted just outside the 
Barrier. She managed to give birth to an abomination (“the Abortion”), henceforth to be 
called the Demiurge (“Craftsman”), who would go on to create a physical world of 
matter. The Demiurge, variously called Sabaoth or Ialdabaoth, was identified as the 
“God” of conventional Judaism and Christianity: Jehovah. He vainly imagined himself to 
be the ultimate being, but his declaration of the same only prompted laughter from his 
mother Sophia/wisdom. In an attempt to ape the pleroma of the Father, the Demiurge 
created a set of Archons (“rulers”), who were the same as the gods ruling the planets in 
traditional Mithraic and other astronomies. 

The material creation was not much to brag about because the Demiurge lacked 
any ability to impart life to what he had made. The newly made earth stood like a 
stagnant pond until the Archons contrived to steal a bit of the light of the pleroma. This 
they did by either inducing Sophia to stoop down and look into the dark expanse of the 
world, stealing the photons (as we should say) of her reflection, or by ambushing and 
dismembering the Primal Man, another of the Aeons. In either case, the Archons used the 
light to give order and life to the cosmos, injecting it to function like self-replicating 
DNA. The result is that many sparks of the divine light are now imprisoned within 
matter, from whence Gnosticism proposes to release them. Specifically, Gnostic myth 
says that Adam lay inert upon the ground in Eden until the heavenly Aeon Eve, or the 
Serpent (or both, though sometimes they are identical), arrived to give knowledge and 
life to him. But the Archons lusted after her and pursued her. She evaded their clutches 
by turning into a tree (as Daphne did when chased by lustful Apollo) and leaving a 
phantom semblance in her place. The Archons raped this holo-Eve, and the result was the 
depraved race of Cain. 

The human race falls into three categories: First are the pneumatics , or “spiritual” 
ones. They contain the divine spark. They suffer as strangers in a strange land, but they 
know not why, being ignorant of their heavenly origin. They reincarnate upon death 
because their spirits, attempting to rise up to the pleroma where they belong, are turned 
back by the Archons who are always vigilant like East German soldiers along the Berlin 
wall. But, being immortal spirits, they cannot die, so they reincarnate. Second there are 
the psychics, the “soulish” or “natural” ones. Not children of Cain, they nonetheless lack 
the divine spark. These are the pious of the conventional religions. They are not 
automatically saved by nature, but they can be redeemed by special measures. Third are 
the hylics, the “material” or “wooden” ones, also called the sarkics, or “fleshly” ones. 
They are basically two-legged animals, living for pleasure, lacking any real conscience. 
They are irredeemable. 

The Father takes pity upon humankind, especially the pneumatics, who share his 
own nature. So he sends the Christ, another Aeon somehow identified with the Primal 
Man, into the world to awaken the pneumatics to their true origin and destiny. He 
temporarily joins with the human Jesus, who serves as his channeler, beginning with the 
descent of the Christ-Spirit upon him at the baptism and ending at the crucifixion (“My 
God, my God, why have you forsaken me?”). Some Gnostics did not draw this line 
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between Jesus and Christ but posited a Jesus who was, like Eve, a phantom who only 
seemed to be made of flesh. But the model that saw Jesus and Christ as distinct though 
allied beings allowed for a two-track salvation system. The Christ communicated to the 
more discerning pneumatics among his hearers through the esoteric sense of his parables, 
which only they could grasp. As for the natural ones, Jesus had maxims of worldly 
wisdom for them, and he even died a redemptive death on their behalf, something not 
necessary for the pneumatics, already saved by nature. As for the carnal? Too bad, but 
they’re only animated matter anyway. 

Gnostics portrayed Christ, especially after the resurrection of Jesus or before the 
ascension (or even on a return visit of some years duration after the ascension!), 
supplying the elite with secret information, such as passwords and formulas to ward off 
the Archons as they attempted to turn one back. Once all the sparks of light should be 
regathered from the world, the unity of the Primal Man would be restored, all his 
sundered fragments replaced in the cosmos-spanning Mystical Body of Christ (as 
Catholicism calls it). In that day the creation should collapse back into its natural, inert 
state, and all suffering would be over. The Gnostics sought to hasten that day by 
spreading their message, though they had to be very careful about it. They attended 
church with non-Gnostics, where they would tactfully ferret out the like-minded, being 
careful not to “come out of the closet” to the wrong people. They knew good and well 
how offensive their doctrine sounded in the ears of the natural ones; hence the warnings 
not to cast one’s pearls before swine, lest they trample them underfoot, turn on you, and 
tear you to pieces. And, of course, that is exactly what eventually happened. 

BASILIDES REDIVIVUS 

As is well known, Sigmund Freud dismissed religion as “the universal obsessive 
neurosis of mankind.” His disciple Carl Jung did not agree. While he did not challenge 
Freud’s verdict on the neurotic forms religion might take, he saw them as an abuse of 
religion rather than as the inevitable implications of religious belief. For Freud, religion 
was always an impediment to psychological maturity since it meant a stubborn refusal to 
transcend childish dependence on (imaginary) parental authority: that of “God.” It led to 
wishful thinking and a refusal to stand on one’s own two feet. But for Jung, it was just the 
opposite: religion is an invaluable factor facilitating psychological maturation, or 
“individuation” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 113). Jung believed that all people share a 
common brain structure called the Collective Unconscious. Among the built-in contents 
of this unconscious mind are certain fundamental archetypes, images, symbols, numbers, 
characters, and so on. They are like computer icons to activate new programs. The 
various programs are latent in the computer, but in order to become a skilled computer 
user, one must learn to activate those programs. One is alerted to their presence by the 
symbolic icons on the desktop screen. To access them, one clicks on the icons. The 
archetypes appear on our “screen,” that is, to our conscious minds, as we encounter them 
in myths, dreams, religious symbolism, fairy tales, and so on. How do we “click on” 
them? Ritual is one important method. Jung (like Joseph Campbell) thought that “Christ” 
represented the universal Hero Archetype and that the eucharist and baptism were ways 
of entering into that powerful symbol (see Slusser, From Jung to Jesus, passim). 

It is important to note that Jung deduced from all this, both the origin of religious 
symbols and the way they appear to function, that there is no necessary connection to 
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belief. “To believe is vastly inferior to perceiving the symbols whereby truth is revealed” 
(Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 129). No, he regarded imagination as the needful faculty 
for religion. Again, for Jung, religion is a matter of experience, not of belief. He once 
famously remarked that he did not “believe” in God; he did not have to: he knew. But 
what kind of God, and what sort of knowledge? It is the Archetype of God, located inside 
us, and it is quite as powerful as any God outside us. “To Jung, God is never a theological 
or philosophical postulate, but a psychological reality; not an essence, but an experience” 
(Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 200). And as for knowledge, it is neither speculation nor 
faith, but intuitive experience. Like his friend and colleague Paul Tillich, Jung regarded 
belief in symbols and doctrine as literal truths a form of idolatry. And just as Kant 
rejected any miracle story in scripture as worthless insofar as it did not somehow 
inculcate moral growth, so did Jung disregard any element of Gnosticism that one could 
not render into psychological terms. 

And, just as religious symbols provide useful means for psychological integration, 
so does psychology help to explain the differences among religions. Jung saw the God 
images of various cultures in given periods as defining the possibilities of individuation 
available at each time and place. The liberal Protestant doctrine of Progressive Revelation 
says much the same thing: “What has actually happened is the production of a Book 
which from lowly beginnings to great conclusions records the development of truth about 
God and his will. ... I do not believe that man ever found God when God was not 
seeking to be found. The under side of the process is man’s discovery; the upper side is 
God’s revelation” (Fosdick, p. 30). “The revelation given by God to half savage men 
must needs be morally imperfect. They are given as much as they can receive, and as 
their natures are gradually purified and enlarged they are given more. Thus the revelation 
must needs be morally progressive” (Gladden, p. 75). “The Bible is a record of man’s 
laboratory work in the spiritual realm” (Abbott, p. 56). In fact, it is the constancy of the 
archetypes as part of the human psychic mechanism that explained for Jung how 
Gnosticism kept resurfacing, being recreated, throughout history. This is also the verdict 
of Gnosticism specialist loan P. Couliano in The Tree of Gnosis: Gnostic Mythology from 
Early Christianity to Modern Nihilism (see esp. pp. xiv, 57-59). 

Jung was much influenced by Friedrich Nietzsche, but he declined to affirm the 
death of God, because Jung considered “God” to be a form of our inner, psychic reality, 
and we can therefore not dispense with God without injuring ourselves. Of course, had 
Nietzsche viewed God in a similar light, he very likely would not have affirmed the death 
of God. For Nietzsche, “God” referred to an external entity that threatened human 
autonomy. “Our degree of morality is really never fully known to us until we retreat from 
externally imposed laws and regulations and allow our internal ethics to set the guidelines 
for its own sake and for no other reason” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 114). 

TIME WARP AND WOOF 

These days Jung is popularly associated with his theory of synchronicity perhaps 
more than with anything else. He tried to establish “an acausal principle” behind striking, 
meaningful coincidences. Everyone sooner or later experiences such things, and no one is 
likely to forget them. We treasure these mystifying moments as a signal that there may 
after all be something “magic” going on in the world, even impinging upon us. Jung 
described a patient recounting to him a dream of the previous night; it involved an 
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Egyptian scarab. Just as she was telling Jung the dream, the two of them noticed a distinct 
tapping on the windowpane next to the patient’s face. It was a scarabaeid beetle trying to 
get in! 

Similarly, one afternoon, many years ago, while I was attending graduate school, I 
was napping in my dorm room and dreamed I was on my knees searching through a pile 
of papers, leaves, and other things, intent on finding something I had lost. As the 
spectator of the dream I did not know what it was that I, as a character in the dream, was 
looking for. Then I realized I was beginning to wake up, just as I found the missing 
possession. I strained to see it before it was too late. It looked like a small plaque 
emblazoned with a single word: hope. Now this was at a time when I was having to 
reevaluate my long-held religious beliefs. It was a frightening process, yet an invigorating 
one, since I felt that, as my adolescent faith faded, my native personality was beginning 
to reemerge. Thus finding lost hope made sense to me. I didn’t realize it at the time, until 
a professor pointed it out to me, but the dream shared the central image with the Pandora 
myth: by questioning my faith, I had “opened Pandora’s box,” and all manner of 
confusion had ensued. But left at the bottom of the box was one thing: hope. Well, the 
very next day I was in a stationary store and looked at a revolving rack of posters. I 
stopped in awe as I saw one depicting a candle flame and featuring the words “Hope is a 
waking dream”! 

What did Jung say is happening in moments like these (and in cases of successful 
horoscopes, answered prayer, or I Ching castings)? He ruled out the possibility of one of 
the events causing the other. The beetle tapping on the window, in other words, did not 
and could not have sent some sort of signal back in time to create the dream. Nor did the 
dream send forth a psychic signal summoning the beetle to the therapist’s window. As Ira 
Progoff spins out the theory, synchronicity seems to presuppose a correspondence (such 
as that posited by much ancient philosophy) between macrocosm and microcosm, the 
reality without and that within. “The mystery of the two eternities of microcosm and 
macrocosm which meet in the human psyche is closely related to what Jung . . . came to 
call synchronicity” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 179). Jung suggested that there is a 
meaning structure in the universe and that the archetypes reproduce or reflect it in the 
human mind. Striking synchronous experiences, then, are momentary flashes in which 
that correspondence is disclosed, hence their felt meaningfulness. One would expect 
synchronistic moments at significant junctures along the road to individuation. They 
would function as counterparts to the symbolic tribal masks used in rites of passage in 
many societies. Such masks, depicting elements of human and animal, life and death, and 
so on, express and embody the “liminality” of the situation of the ritual initiate as he is 
passing from one life stage to another. Such trappings of the carefully orchestrated rites 
even facilitate the passage and the attendant psychological disintegration /reintegration of 
the boy becoming a man, and so on. In the same way, synchronous experiences would 
reflect a leaping up of the fire of meaning at a crucial point in the journey of self-d 
iscovery. “The archetype then, when manifesting in a sychronistic phenomenon, is truly 
awesome if not outright miraculous—an uncanny dweller on the threshold” (Hoeller, The 
Gnostic Jung, p. 184). There, exactly, is the common element of liminality, passage 
between one realm and another. 

New Age and New Thought teachers frequently refer to synchronicity as a sign, 
even as tangible evidence, of “the law of attraction” whereby visualization brings about 
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manifestation (see Deepak Chopra’s book Synchronicity). Such an interpretation of 
synchronicity at first sounds like the very sort of superstitious pseudocausative element 
that Jung rejected at the outset. But perhaps it is not. A closer scrutiny of the New 
Age/New Thought teaching reveals that it often goes hand in hand with the discovery of 
one’s true path, one’s dharma or life purpose, as in Shakti Gawain’s pair of books, 
Creative Visualization and Living in the Light, the former about manipulating reality by 
envisioning it the way you want it, the latter dealing with the need for obeying the inner 
voice of intuition. But, insofar as there is a genuine element of temporal succession and 
cause and effect in the New Thought doctrine, it might be better to classify it as an 
example of Paul Kammerer’s “Seriality” principle, whereby he would explain the 
conspicuous clustering together of related events which do not actually lead to one 
another in terms of immanent causation (Koestler, pp. 82-88). 

As Progoff demonstrates, however, the philosophical implications of Jungian 
synchronicity are scarcely less overarching even if one does not see fit to pursue the New 
Thought direction. For it implies a universal, predetermined “monadology” whereby all 
entities mirror one another to the point of being contained within one another, and all 
events are thus predestined. Otherwise such coordination as synchronous moments 
appear to reveal would be impossible. Though, as far as I know, Jung did not connect 
synchronicity with Gnostic cosmology, it would certainly fit, since ancient Gnosticism 
presupposed the validity of astrology, the planetary gods and astral spirits governing the 
sublunar world. It was from such constraints, imposed by the Demiurge and his 
lieutenants, that the revelation of gnosis freed the pneumatic. Then he knew he was 
higher than the beings that imprisoned him, and he could defeat them. “The 
unenlightened or unconscious person is ruled by the planets, or by the psychological 
forces and complexes which are signified by the planets,” that is, unsuspected 
determinants of behavior (Hoeller, Gnostic Jung p. 88). 

IN THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI 

“Jung’s psychology,” Hoeller writes, “is in some ways but a practical restatement 
of Gnosticism, and as such it shows innumerable analogies and equivalencies to the 
ancient Gnostic systems. The place of the Divine existence is taken by the archetypes, 
and the sum of these archetypes is none other than the psychological analogy of the 
Pleroma” ( The Gnostic Jung, p. 69). What Jung does with Gnosticism is a strict case of 
demythologizing as Bultmann framed it, for it does not merely subtract the ancient myth 
but rather interprets it on the assumption that “every assertion about God is 
simultaneously an assertion about man and vice versa” (Bultmann, “New Testament and 
Mythology,” p. 191). All myths, at least myths of the human place in the world and of the 
cosmic predicament from which we suffer, arise from the existential situation of the 
people who tell the myth to understand themselves. Thus they are prescientific, but 
nonetheless quite valid expositions of the/a human condition. This is why Bultmann felt 
the New Testament message of Jesus could easily survive the eclipse and collapse of the 
prescientific worldview of the ancients. Jung and Hoeller do precisely the same thing 
with the adjacent and overlapping Gnostic mythology of the ancients. “Jung thus 
employed himself ... in stripping various esoteric doctrines of their metaphysical 
wrappings and making them objects of psychology. By this he did not intend a project of 
reductionism but rather a strict principle of psychological application of metaphysical 
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statements” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 71). If the bizarre myths of the Gnostics had 
not been built on the subtext of human alienation and integration, it is hard to see what 
would have given them the power they obviously exerted over so many people. Ancient 
salvation myths, too, really depict the salvation “of the suffering mind by the paradigm of 
the individuated ego” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 177). 

And for Jung, that subtext is a map of the shape and function of the collective 
unconscious. For instance, the pleroma of divine light “contains all dualities but they 
cancel each other out” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 49), being ultimately reconciled on 
the highest level as by some sort of Hegelian synthesis. As Merlin says to Morgana in the 
film Excalibur, as he shows her the Crystal Cave: “Here all things meet their opposites.” 
As Tillich says, all the polarities of existence participate in the Being from which they 
arise, differentiating from one another as they both separate from their common source. 
“In created things,” however, the polarities actually exist and therefore must reach 
reconciliation by means of conflict and compromise” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 49). 
The pleroma would represent the “macrocosm” of the collective unconsciousness, the 
common pattern and psychic potentiality of humans as such, while the “microcosm” 
would correspond to the conscious personality of the individual in the process of 
individuation. In just a moment we will consider the moral aspect of maturity as a prime 
example of this reconciliation of opposites. 

On the one level there is the pleroma; on the other is the Gnostic pneumatic. 
Between them ought to stand as both barrier and door, the Demiurge. And it does. 
Drawing on a minor strand of the Gnostic tradition, Jung denominates the Demiurge as 
Abraxas. “Between linear, historical ego-consciousness and a circular, ahistorical 
unconsciousness, Abraxas stands as the third possibility of the eternally available 
timeless moment, the eternal now . . . which brings freedom from time both in its linear 
and its cyclic aspects” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 87). Abraxas is something of a 
personification of the pleroma, just as the Demiurge is a low-level mock-up of the 
Unknown Father. This means, among other things, that whereas the pleroma (the 
collective unconscious) could be an already reconciled transcendence of polarities, 
Abraxas, being finite, approximates this paradoxicality as closely as it can by embodying 
all sets of contradictions at once, hence its Januslike depiction as a god with opposite 
faces. Whereas the pleroma is beyond polarity, Abraxas actually features both poles. If 
the pleroma is, for instance, beyond good and evil, Abraxas is both good and evil. It is 
from the struggle of polarities within us that creativity is born, and so Abraxas, 
embodying liminality, is the threshold, the interstice, both the gate and the guardian of 
the gate. 

The living of meaning is then a mysterious process revealed by the poetic lucidity of 
myth, dream and imagination rather than by the concerns of the conscious ego. . . . This 
answer ... is to be found in a curious process, an interaction or interplay of the opposites 
of being revealed in the experience of the psyche. (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 152) 

Morality is perhaps the most important example of how individuation requires the 
process of reconciliation of inner opposites. Jung says we have been wrong to picture 
good and evil as external realities, and that we must cleave to the good and shun the evil. 
Rather, we must see that good and evil are inside us, so that our struggle is to deal with 
both, not to enlist on behalf of one against the other. Dr. Jekyll found that out the hard 
way. Contrast with either the pleroma or Abraxas the conventional God of Western 
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religion: “the Jewish-Christian-Islamic God-concept ... is personal, and therefore moral 
in nature” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 96). Here it is helpful to remind ourselves of 
Jung’s dichotomy of the Persona and the Shadow. The Persona is much like Freud’s 
concept of the ego-ideal: one chooses or fashions the character goal toward which one 
strives. Much the same is true of Jung’s version. The Persona (the drama “mask” of the 
ancient Greeks) is the goal of conscious behavior. But the Shadow is our hidden aspect, 
our dark side. We have two choices in dealing with it. We can either suppress it, 
pretending it does not exist, or, more realistically, face and fight it. But neither strategy is 
much good in the long run. Eventually the Shadow, whether browbeaten or ignored, will 
return with a vengeance. We are likely either to explode in a baffling display of the anger 
or lust we worked so hard to banish, or we will start projecting our own lustful or hateful 
motives and desires onto others, scapegoating them. (The latter process is pretty much the 
same as what Freud called “reaction formation,” seeing the splinter in your neighbor’s 
eye while there is an unsuspected two-by-four sticking out of your own.) These are the 
dangers of what Jungian Erich Neumann calls the old ethic of virtue. Instead, he says 
Jung calls for a new ethic of wholeness. 

This new ethic would entail “giving the devil his due,” acknowledging the 
Shadow and even indulging it—though never freely, because there is no use in closing 
off the conscience of the Persona either. Such an airtight sealing off of the Persona and 
the Shadow from each other would achieve nothing but schizophrenia. One may “cover 
the ground” by fantasizing one column of the moral menu and acting out the other. 
Though a Freudian in orientation, Bruno Bettelheim spoke from the same perspective 
vis-a-vis the Shadow when he denounced the misguided counsel of some so-called child 
development experts for parents to keep their children away from the traditional fairy 
tales with their mayhem and murder. Bettelheim could see that Hansel and Gretel teaches 
a child something that the Care Bears do not: the old tales feed both sides of the psyche, 
while finally putting the accent where it belongs, in the choice of which characters live 
happily ever after. Frederic Wertham made the same mistake in his inquisition against 
comic books in the 1950s. He imagined that the gruel and gore of Tales from the Crypt 
were making adolescents into giggling sadists. But the “longitudinal study” of seeing 
how those kids grew up readily demonstrates that Jung, Neumann, and Bettelheim were 
right: One needs to feed the Shadow in order to prevent it from becoming fierce and 
desperate from starvation. The psyche thrives on the balance. “We owe worship to the 
light, but the darkness needs and deserves our homage also” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, 

p. 81). 

But it is not simply a matter of persuading the angel on one shoulder to shake 
hands with the devil on the other. Jung puts the matter into the context of the 
individuation process. Moral growth requires the transcendence of an earlier set of laws if 
one is to graduate to a more mature set, and that transcendence must occur by an act of 
transgression. And this is where the whole idea is genuinely Gnostic: 

The religions of the masses demand obedience to God’s will, while the Gnosis 
demands both obedience and disobedience. Not all commandments come from the true 
God, said the ancient Gnostics, for many come from a Demiurge, whose law may be 
useful to the unenlightened (the psychics, or men of soul) but is counterproductive to the 
true Gnostics (the pneumatics, or men of spirit). The will of nature is not that of 
supernature. The law of the morning which is appropriate for spiritual infants must be 
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broken by those who have progressed to the law of the evening, where the light of 
differentiated consciousness must be dimmed in order to admit the luminosity of the 
midnight sun of individuation. (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, p. 81) 

Where is individuation going? Does Jung envision an anonymous merging of the 
individual ego with a cosmic self? No, he thinks in terms of a self-centered ego maturing 
into an inclusive self, open to and approachable by all others, but retaining a sense of its 
own identity. The direction of individuation after all is a separation of the ego from the 
direction of the collectivity around him. Jung’s Gnosticism therefore differs from the 
nondualism of some Hindu and Buddhist paths. Jung warned against the danger of losing 
the individual self in the pleroma. “We would be missing the mark indeed if we were to 
attribute some Advaitin non-dualism to the deeper strata of the psyche” (Hoeller, The 
Gnostic Jung, p. 98). No, the old dualities are present even there, in the depths, although 
they no more exist in conflict and competition. Rather, they have assumed the mutually 
complementary roles of yin and yang. “Here, then, we might say, is the veritable heart 
and center of Jung’s Gnosis. The experience of the psyche ... is the maker of meaning, 
the creator of truth” (Hoeller, The Gnostic Jung, pp. 152-53). 

GNOSTICISM LITE 

Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy believe that there was very likely no historical 
Jesus, but that the character was based on a sectarian Jewish adaptation of pagan 
god-men such as Dionysus, Osiris, and Attis, a view I happen to share. They argue in 
their book The Jesus Mysteries (1999) that Jesus functioned as an allegorical cipher for a 
specific kind of ancient spirituality, the Gnostic/Mystery cult variety. In the sequel, Jesus 
and the Lost Goddess, Freke and Gandy employ the term “Gnostic” in a much wider 
sense, referring to any ancient or modern religious people who transcend scriptural 
literalism in favor of an esoteric reading tending toward nondualist mysticism. I must 
register a bit of dissatisfaction with the repeated assertion that Freke and Gandy have 
herewith excavated “the secret teachings of the original Christians.” That seems to me 
something of an extravagant and immodest claim. Freke and Gandy are telling us that the 
first Christians were a Jewish version of Vedanta, of nondualism. For them, it is hardly 
too much to say, earliest Christianity was Mahayana Buddhism plus Neoplatonism. This 
is a dangerous game. 

The authors are in danger of engaging in what Derrida called “the dangerous 
supplement,” supplanting a thing by pretending/ trying merely to elaborate it. One takes 
aim at a product of culture, making it suffer by comparison with its newly discovered 
“natural, original” counterpart—while forgetting that this hypothetical “original” has not 
been found via time travel but only fashioned by research, thus no less a product of 
culture, albeit perhaps counter-culture. Thus does every “historical Jesus” 
(re?)construction seek to supplant traditional Christology with what is only a newer 
Christology (at least as far as we will ever be able to verify). Every mysticism performs 
this operation, claiming only to restore the original profundity of the parent tradition by 
interpreting it nonliterally. The Sufis, Philo, and others made such claims, but how 
plausible are they? Usually such hermeneutical attempts are really efforts at modernizing 
an outmoded faith that has become an embarrassment to its latter-day adherents. Was the 
belief of the Stoics really older than that of Homer and Hesiod? I doubt it. Freke and 
Gandy may well be offering us a better version of Christianity, but that is a very different 
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matter than offering us the original version. 

Let me not be misunderstood, though: I do think that Gnostic sects predated 
Christianity and that Catholic-Orthodox Christianity is a secondary form of the faith, 
combining elements from Gnosticism, Mystery Religions, and hero cultism. But I cannot 
help suspecting that what the authors are doing is closer to Carl Jung and Hans Jonas than 
what the ancient Gnostics were doing. I think Freke and Gandy are skipping a step: they 
are demythologizing and psychologizing Gnostic mythology and then attributing the 
result to the ancients themselves. It is a slippery business, and they may be right. But 
there is reason to doubt it. Put it this way: as Paul Veyne once asked whether the ancient 
Greeks believed their myths, I ask whether the Gnostics believed in their myths of the 
Demiurge, Sophia, the Primal Man, the Aions, the Archons, and so on. I suspect that they 
did. What was the supposed esoteric truth of which the Gnostics boasted? Was it a 
psychologization such as this book expounds? If it was, my guess is that they would 
simply have interpreted our familiar gospels and epistles in an allegorical way (and of 
course that was going on, too). Whence all the superextravagant mythology of multiple 
redeemers and cosmogonies? I picture the ancient Gnostics as no less superstitious than 
their Catholic cousins, just addicted to more elaborate theosophical fantasies analogous to 
those of Madame Blavatsky. Their gnosis, I imagine, was privileged possession of 
sophistical speculations of which outsiders were impatient and deemed unworthy. I 
imagine that their knowledge was like that of New Age believers today: just more 
elaborate and syncretic versions of what most people believed. Yes, Plotinus counted 
some Gnostics among his students, but I suspect that even this implies these few were 
looking for a more sophisticated, more genuinely philosophical, mysticism than 
Gnosticism offered them. 

In the end, I think Freke and Gandy are offering readers the same sort of gospel as 
that preached by Stephan A. Hoeller in his “Gnostic Society: A Demythologization of 
Gnosticism” for moderns, conducted along Jungian lines—which is fine by me. Like 
Jung, they are demonstrating the unsuspected contemporary relevance of ancient writings 
too easily dismissed as the delusional rantings of crazed hermits. But, unlike Jung, they 
do not bother to show how specific elements of ancient Gnosticism in particular 
correspond to the psychological challenges and potentialities of people today. They rush 
to advocate a modernizing, world-affirming religious philosophy that they much too 
hastily christen as “Gnosticism.” It is just hard to believe any ancient Gnostic would 
agree that the gist of the Gnosis is “Life is essentially good” (Freke and Gandy, Lost 
Goddess, p. 183). Nor would you really need lists of the names of hermaphrodite angels 
for that. The great danger of allegorizing myth is to rationalize it by reducing it to 
acceptable platitudes. This is the ubiquitous process of “naturalizing” the text (as 
Jonathan Culler calls it) whereby we try to smooth away the rough edges of a puzzling 
text by making it mean something we can understand. We reduce its daunting strangeness 
at the cost of learning less from it, since we make it synonymous with something we 
already knew. Philo and Origen often did just this when they allegorized the Bible, 
reducing it to tepid moralisms or pointlessly coded typologies of the human psyche. Is 
this what the erudite moderns Freke and Gandy have done, appealing to ancient forebears 
in the manner of ecologists idealizing the American Indians? 

Or think of the anxiety of the Gnostics preparing for their anticipated heavenward 
journey, rehearsing all their magic formulas to stammer at the interrogating archons 
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trying to bar their way to the pleroma. Can we imagine that these people were just tooling 
along in the laid-back manner prescribed by Freke and Gandy? People who looked at this 
world as if they were Steve McQueen in The Great Escape ? It is as hard to believe that 
Freke and Gandy are really describing the ancient Gnostics as it is to imagine the 
enthusiasts of ancient Corinth having anything in common with Bultmann or Burton 
Mack. 

What is supposed to be so darn great about Gnosticism? That is a question some 
treatments of the subject can skirt. Elaine Pagels, in her classic The Gnostic Gospels, 
seems to invoke Gnosticism mainly as an ancient precedent for freethinking Christian 
modernism, as if to say, “Look! We have early Christians on our side, too!” But Freke 
and Gandy have obligated themselves to go a good second mile farther than Pagels did. 
They are heavily invested in rehabilitating gnosis as “good news for modern man.” Set 
aside the essentially adolescent self-satisfaction of the gloater over secret mysteries. What 
is the enlightened life of the person who accepts the Gnostic evangel as preached by 
Freke and Gandy (literally, at traveling seminars)? 

For one thing, as one might expect from the large-scale parallels to Oriental 
nondualism, a Gnostic lifestyle would include the yogic element of detachment, “mere 
witness,” the distancing of oneself from emotional investment in the passing sideshow of 
life. Of course, Stoicism counsels the same. I think of an anecdote concerning, I think, Sri 
Ramakrishna, who once had to undergo sensitive throat surgery without benefit of 
anesthesia: he asked the doctor to give him a minute, then meditated into an inner zone in 
which he distanced the witnessing Atman from the experiencing ego and successfully 
prescinded from the pain. Whether Freke and Gandy would offer us that power, I don’t 
know. 

But, as in Buddhism, such detachment does not serve selfishness. Rather it frees 
the enlightened person from any vested ego interests so he can look upon all beings with 
impartial compassion and act gladly on their behalf. (If he were more compassionate than 
me, he might even take the trouble to use gender-neutral pronouns, if there are any.) 

Freke and Gandy prescribe a life of working on one’s virtue and character 
development, punctuated by periods of blissful absorption into nondual consciousness. 
The first is life on the psychical plane, the penultimate existence as an individual 
reflecting the One but still distinct from it, still on the plane of samsaric existence. The 
second is a series of adventures into the pneumatic plane where one experiences identity 
with/as the One. A la the dialectic of Nagarjuna, one rejoices in the ephemeral beauty of 
the samsaric world because one can see through it to its Nirvanic Ground of Being. No 
longer falsely expecting samsara to provide ultimate satisfaction, one can appreciate it for 
what it is, neither making it into an idol of maya nor ascetically despising it for not being 
what it is not. 

And even everyday life, the longer periods of psychical existence, the 
neo-Gnostic learns to experience as living myth, noticing the pleasant coincidences of 
Jungian synchronicity and taking them as signs of hidden meaning. To me, this is getting 
uncomfortably close to the delusions of reference in which fundamentalists indulge when 
they take minor coincidences as “confirmations” of divine guidance, like God getting 
them parking spaces. But ultimately, Freke and Gandy seem to take Gnosticism as more 
or less equivalent to liberal tolerance and a spirituality of seeking, and of openness to all 
traditions. I wonder if they are not so far from Pagels after all. 
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The authors are quite effective in conveying a coherent and clear account of 
nondualism as a realistic, almost commonsensical, outlook on the world. They are in this 
respect reminiscent of Alan Watts, the C. S. Lewis of Buddhism. But their presentation 
smacks more of Neoplatonism (partly via Dionysius the Areopagite) than of Buddhism. 
First there is the One, which is not even self-aware, since that would imply a 
subject-object distinction of which it is blissfully free. But for love to exist, as well as 
knowledge, on a lower level of reality/experience, the One bifurcates into consciousness 
and psyche, the knowledge and the knower. Further down the scale, the One is manifest 
in many fragmentary forms or images. Insofar as consciousness occupies the standpoint 
of these images, it begins to identify with them, and the illusion of individual 
ego-identities is born. But through Gnostic initiation these images may, like Freke and 
Gandy themselves, begin to slide back down the spokes to the central hub of 
consciousness, and to remember their uniative mutual identity. 

I find myself thinking of the recent New Age exploitation flick about quantum 
physics, What the Bleep Do We Know? In it we are told that the tantalizing bafflements 
of quantum physics, such as the alleged fact that subatomic particles can be in two places 
at once, ought to revolutionize our living of everyday life. Characters plagiarize lines that 
sounded impressive in Dune and The Matrix , fantasy movies in which characters “fold 
space” and cause flying bullets to drop from their trajectories. People in What the Bleep 
suddenly morph into younger versions of themselves or find themselves dribbling 
multiple basketballs all over the court at the same time, somehow because of the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle. I guess the producers hope the viewer does not notice 
that such things in fact never happen in real life and are not going to start happening to 
him after seeing this film either. The film jumps from the way things happen on a 
subatomic level to the way they supposedly might happen on the macro level where we 
live. But the film is wrong. Quantum physics is just trying to throw new light on the 
unsuspected inner workings of the same old mundane world we have always lived in. It is 
not telling us that things happen differently or that they might. B. F. Skinner said it well 
in Beyond Freedom and Dignity: “A theory about a thing does not change the thing the 
theory is about.” A couple of times I saw Skinner strolling through Harvard Yard. He 
didn’t move like a robot because he espoused determinism. 

Ramanuja, the great exponent of the leading alternative to Shankara’s nondualist 
Vedanta, namely, Visistadvaita (“differencein-identity” or qualified nondualism), had the 
same reservation about nondualism: Even if it’s true, why is it any more than an 
explanation of the way things are and how they work? Why isn’t metaphysics like 
physics? Why would understanding how things get from there to here be a warrant for 
going someplace else than here? Ramanuja admitted that nondualists could work their 
way into nondual awareness, but when they had done so, he figured, they had merely 
experienced the undifferentiated ground out of which everything emerged. But the 
articulated reality was where the action and the meaning are. Ramanuja anticipated 
Freud’s judgment on mysticism as merely a retrogressive attainment of the oceanic 
feeling of the womb, no advance but a retreat. He was even closer to modern brain 
physiologists who say nondual experiences are simply a function of an induced 
malfunction in the temporal parietal lobe of the brain, whereby the little gizmo that 
comes on line in infancy to differentiate self from others goes temporarily back offline. 
For Ramanuja, that’s all you’re doing. Once you snap out of it, a mountain’s just a 
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mountain again. 

In the end, Freke and Gandy reduce (and expand) Gnosticism into a Socratic 
refusal to think one has everything all figured out. Their enlightenment is to gaze and 
gape at the Mystery of Being. And in that, I think they are very wise. But if anybody ever 
thought they had the whole thing figured out, it was the ancient Gnostics, whether they 
were the “original Christians” or not. 

Chapter 10 
Going Kabbalistic 

Michael Berg, The Way: Using the Kabbalah for Spiritual Transformation 

and Fulfillment 

COSMIC SCHTETL 

My house is filled with clutter (as some, perhaps including my wife, would view 
it): avast collection of knickknacks, toys, photos, statuettes, even CDs, videos, DVDs, 
and zillions of books. They make me feel that I am living in my own private microcosm. 
That is, I have taken the world of meaning in which I live and move and have my being, 
and I have externalized it into a physical environment filled with tokens of these 
meanings. I move daily in a concrete realm of signification. Imagine my delight to see a 
beautiful depiction of the same thing in one of my favorite Ingmar Bergman films, Fanny 
and Alexander. The title siblings go to stay for a while with a friend of the family (“Uncle 
Isak”) who is a dealer in antiques and curiosities, as well as being a pious Kabbalistic 
Jew. His nephew Aaron, a puppeteer, gives them the tour of the place. It is a universe 
behind closed doors, filled with treasures, winding corridors, eerie puppets that seem to 
move by themselves, and—central to the place—a locked chamber in which Aaron’s 
brother Ishmael lives, locked away. All fear his dangerous prophetic and magical powers. 
During the walk through Uncle Isak’s store/house, Aaron comments that 

Uncle Isak says we are surrounded by realities, one outside the other. He says that 
there are swarms of ghosts, spirits, phantoms, souls, poltergeists, demons, angels, and 
devils. He says that the smallest pebble has a life of its own. . . . Everything is alive. 
Everything is God or God’s thought, not only what is good but also the crudest things. . . 

. I for my part am an atheist. (Bergman, pp. 194-95) 

I like Uncle Isak’s worldview very much, but I also agree with Aaron. The 
swarms of dybbuks and ghosts and souls in which I make my residence are the swirling 
vortex of memory, imagination, and meaning. I think it is only in my head. But it is no 
less powerful for that. 

In general, Jews have perforce created a sacred cosmos in the midst of a profane 
and often hostile world. If they want to safeguard their cultural distinctives, which are 
precious, they have little choice but to fashion and shore up a “finite province of 
meaning” (Berger and Luckmann, p. 25) in the midst of a non-Jewish cultural universe. 
The need is all the greater if a Jew’s surroundings are comfortable, nonthreatening, even 
attractive. A spiritual mini-world is all the more necessary as a bulwark against 
assimilation. And Uncle Isak’s shop is a cameo of such a refuge. And, I submit, so is the 
sacred cosmos of Jewish belief in general and of Kabbalah specifically. In this chapter, I 
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want to deal with a modern appropriation of the brand of Kabbalah springing from the 
great sixteenth-century mystic Isaac Luria, who dreamed and taught his disciples in 
Safed, Galilee. This tradition has never died out, so we must not speak of its revival, only 
of its new popularity among unlikely audiences, including pop icon Madonna. 

In On the Kabbalah and Its Symbolism, Gershom Scholem’s remarks apply to our 
subject matter, regardless of which religion we are talking about. 

Paul had a mystical experience which he interpreted in such a way that it shattered the 
traditional authority. He could not keep it intact; but since he did not wish to forego the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures as such, he was forced to declare that it was limited in 
time and hence abrogated. A purely mystical exegesis of the old words replaced the 
original frame and provided the foundation of the new authority which he felt called upon 
to establish. This mystic’s clash with religious authority was clear and sharp. In a manner 
of speaking, Paul read the Old Testament “against the grain.” The incredible violence 
with which he did so shows not only how incompatible his experience was with the 
meaning of the old books, but also how determined he was to preserve, if only by purely 
mystical exegeses, his bond with the sacred text. The result was the paradox that never 
ceases to amaze us when we read the Pauline Epistles: on the one hand the Old Testament 
is preserved, on the other, its meaning is completely set aside. The new authority that is 
set up, for which the Pauline Epistles themselves serve as a holy text, is revolutionary in 
nature. Having found a new source, it breaks away from the authority constituted in 
Judaism, but continues in part to clothe itself in the images of the old authority, which has 
been reinterpreted in purely spiritual terms, (pp. 14-15) 

It is generally known that allegorical interpretations arise spontaneously whenever a 
conflict between new ideas and those expressed in a sacred book necessitates some form 
of compromise. What is true of allegorical interpretation is still more applicable to the 
specifically mystical interpretation of such texts, (p. 33) 

Actually the thought processes of mystics are largely unconscious, and they may be quite 
unaware of the clash between old and new which is of such passionate interest to the 
historian. They are thoroughly steeped in the religious tradition in which they have grown 
up, and many notions which strike a modern reader as fantastic distortions of a text spring 
from a conception of Scripture which to the mystic seems perfectly natural, (p. 33) 
Similarity of purpose and hence in the fundamental structure of the mystical ideas about 
the Holy Scriptures accounts for the parallels between certain Kabbalistic statements 
about the Torah and those of Islamic mystics about the Koran or of Christian mystics 
about their Biblical canon, (p. 35) Kabbalah simply means “tradition” but denotes a 
particular strand of Jewish mystical tradition, called “the Lore of Creation.” It dates back 
to about the second to third century CE, as far as we can tell. Its chief documents include 
the Sepher Yetsirah (Book of Creation, second to third century), the Bahir (late twelfth 
century), and the encyclopedic compendium of mystical Torah commentary, the Zohar 
(Book of Splendor). This last is the work of a Spanish rabbi, Moses de Leon, at the start 
of the thirteenth century CE, though it is pseudepigraphical, written under the pseudonym 
of the second-century master Simeon ben Yochai. 

The teaching of the Kabbalah, especially of Isaac Luria, is panentheistic: the 
cosmos is made out of the being of God, and yet (unlike pantheism) the cosmos is not all 
there is of God. Rather, a personal deity still stands over the world he has emanated from 
himself. Luria’s doctrine explained how we came to have a world filled with the dark 
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shadows of pain and evil, and yet gleaming with divine glory even in the darkest of 
shadows. This doctrine was embraced by most Jews of his time. 

God at first filled all things, as he must by definition, being Infinite, All-in-all. 

(As such he was the En-Sof.) Where would there be “room” for anything else? So to 
allow for a created world, God withdrew or contracted into himself (the Tsimtsum), 
leaving ontological space for a world to be, and he created it “out of nothing,” only, being 
Infinite, God could never really stop encompassing all things, so the hole left was still 
part of him! (Think of an antiproton, which is a charged hole in the ether of space.) This 
apparent nullity, negativity, cavity is really the shadow side of God. It is because the 
world was emanated from this Dark Side of the Deity that it contains evil and sorrow. 

From his own being, God emanated a giant duplicate of himself, represented as 
both a Tree of Life and a heavenly Adam (the Adam Kadmon ), each representing the 
collection of the Ten Sephiroth (spheres as well as letters of Torah, which means the 
world is created by word: “And God said, ‘Let there be . . God had already prepared 
a set of “shells” ( Kelipoth ), the crystalline outline or outer form of what was intended as a 
resplendent creation of spirit and light. These were to hold, like fine wine, streams of 
divine light (the Shekinah or glory of God) which now streamed forth from the Adam 
Kadmon, from his eyes, nostrils, ears, and mouth. But this light proved too powerful, and 
the cosmic shells shattered on impact. They formed a jagged ruin of shards, having 
condensed into the world of matter. What about the divine light? It was lost, scattered 
amid the ruin of matter. To the heavenly Adam was assigned the task of regathering all 
the sparks of light for a new attempt at creation. He had nearly fulfilled his task when he 
somehow erred, spilling the whole collection of divine photons. For this failure, he was 
greatly reduced in size, though still a giant compared to us. God enclosed him in a prison 
of leathery hide: our accustomed bodies of flesh and blood. This is what Genesis 3:21 
means when it says, “[H]e gave them coats of skin to wear.” 

Note that the Fall includes not only humans but God, God’s Shekinah glory. God 
needs salvation as much as we do. (The Gnostic character of all this is obvious.) What is 
now to be done to right the situation? That is the job of pious Jews. By their acts of 
righteous devotion and good works ( tikkun , or “purification”), they will gradually free the 
divine sparks from their imprisonment in matter. (Each soul has its appointed tasks. If it 
fails to accomplish them, it will be reincarnated to finish the job, perhaps with the aid of a 
more powerful soul.) This historic-cosmic vista is easily the match in symbolic power of 
the Christian doctrine of divine incarnation: in both we have profound symbols of the 
divine sharing of the plight of humanity. In the Jewish version, God himself shares the 
exile of his people, and he can only save them once they save him. 

When this process is complete, the Messiah will arrive to usher in the new 
creation as God first intended it. The notion that repentance among God’s people could 
hasten or bring about the coming of the Messiah is an old one in Judaism and is evident 
in Acts 3:19-20, “Repent, therefore and return [to God], so that your sins may be wiped 
away, in order that times of refreshing may come from the presence of the Lord; and that 
he may send the Christ appointed for you.” 

TIKKUN AND TEXTUALITY 

All this has been derived, by hook or by crook, from scripture: “[J]ust as the 
microcosm, man, reveals the pattern of the Supreme Creator and Macrocosm, the Law of 
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this microcosm makes known the Eternal Law of the Macrocosm. And since this cannot 
be discovered in the literal sense, you must acknowledge it to be drawn from the 
cabalistic or allegorical sense” (Blau, pp. 68-69). 

Isaac the Blind, active 1190-1210, with his disciples Ezra and Azarael, lived in 
southern France and Spain. They developed the doctrine of the world emanating from 
God. They also suggested the doctrine of metempsychosis/reincarnation. Soon thereafter, 
Eliezar of Worms (active ca. 1220) and his disciples introduced numerical and 
alphabetical techniques (though they had existed in the second century CE at least). On 
their heels, Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia (1240-ca. 1292), a self-proclaimed messiah, 
combined and further refined the elements of his predecessors, both theoretically and 
practically (that is, by devotionalism and by scriptural study). His disciple Joseph ben 
Abraham Gikatilia (ca. 1247-1305) was the greatest systematizer yet and greatly 
developed the three famous techniques of esoteric interpretation widely used by their 
followers, including later Hasidic Jews, for the purpose of finding their beloved 
Kabbalistic doctrines in scripture. They are: 

• Gematria , or “the calculation of the numerical value of Hebrew words and the search 
for connections with other words or phrases of equal values” (Scholem, Jewish Mysticism 
, p. 100). “It involved the use of the fact that in ancient languages, including Hebrew, the 
letters of the alphabet also represented numbers. This suggested that, when the sum of the 
numerical equivalents of the letters of two or more words was the same, the words might 
be considered identical and used interchangeably” (Blau, p. 8).* Notarikon, or 
“interpretation of the letters of a word as abbreviations of whole sentences” (Scholem, 
Jewish Mysticism, p. 100). “The initial or final letters of the words of a phrase might be 
joined to form a word which was then given occult significance. The significance of 
another word might be explained by expanding it into a phrase, using each letter of the 
original as [the] initial letter of one word of the phrase. Finally, two words might be 
joined as one and thus given new meaning” (Blau, p. 8).* Temurah is the “interchange of 
letters according to certain systematic rules” (Scholem, Jewish Mysticism, p. 100). 

“Themurah , which means ‘transposition,” is actually a combination of the letter 
substitutions of the code and the anagrammatic interchange of the resultant letters. Since 
an alphabet of twenty-two consonants provides twenty-one codes, and since vowel 
sounds are not printed in Hebrew, an almost infinite number of letter combinations can be 
produced from any one Hebrew word, and some few of these combinations are likely to 
form words. This method, then, is likely to be fruitful” (Blau, pp. 8-9). Moses de 
Leon, the thirteenth-century author of the Zohar and the Pardes (Paradise), counted four 
separate levels of meaning in the Torah and listed them in a pun on Pardes. 

P is for peshat, “designating the literal or simple meaning, which is preserved even in the 
mystical transfiguration, though it has been made transparent by the mystical light 
shining through it” (Scholem, Jewish Mysticism, p. 56). 

R stands for remez, the allegorical meaning. 

D stands for derasha (cf. Midrash), the haggadic or Talmudic meaning (legal, casuistic 
interpretation). 

S stands for sod, the mystical meaning (the sort of exegesis that grounded Isaac Luria’s 
system). Later he added Gematria as a fifth, though it was more a means of 
unlocking the others, not a separate level of meaning in its own right. 

Today’s deconstructive critics, several of them Jews, take quite seriously the basic 
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Kabbalistic insight about textuality as a material, not just a formal, aspect of writing. The 
medium itself is inseparable from the message. As Marshall McLuhan observed, the 
medium is the message, but it is much more. The text is a massive continent just beneath 
the ocean surface, and the plain-sense reading of the text is like an archipelago of islands, 
really mountain peaks revealed to our gaze, but signaling a greater, vaster reality below. 
Just as Kabbalah is panentheistic, all things being included in God, Kabbalah sees the 
sacred text as something like a divine totality from which specific messages, words and 
sentences, temporarily detach themselves, only to fall back into the ocean of a greater 
whole. Maurice Saussere distinguished between the bottomless abyss of language 
(langue) and individual usages of it ( parole ); Kabbalah sees the biblical text as a 
bubbling volcano, by virtue of the unstable, living character of the divine word which 
constitutes it. Any revelation may emerge from it at any moment as the learned read the 
text, using the various techniques developed by the masters of Kabbalah. 

MADONNA’S GURU 

Rabbi Michael Berg, director of the Kabbalah Centre, stands in the Lurianic 
tradition, as tweaked by Rabbi Yehuda Aschlag, who wrote during the Second World 
War, obviously a dire time for Jews and an unavoidable occasion for them to reexamine 
their relationship to God and their place in the scheme of things. We have already seen 
the extensive parallels between Lurianic Kabbalah and ancient Gnosticism. Aschlag drew 
the two systems even closer. He posited an explanation for the failure of the Kelipoth, the 
light shells, to catch and contain the divine light streaming forth from the Adam Kadmon. 
Why would they have proven inadequate to their assigned task? Who could be blamed 
but their Creator? That seems an odd loose end, and Rabbi Aschlag ventured to tie it up 
by personifying the Kelipoth. In his vision of things, the Kelipoth are like the frustrated 
Sophia of Valentinian Gnosticism. She was the last emanation from the Godhead, and she 
desired to know the Father, from whom however she found herself separated by the 
intervening 364 aions. Symbolizing the desire of the mind to “conceive” the truth, the 
Gnostic myth had it that Sophia managed to “conceive” offspring, just as the previous 
aions had. They had emerged in pairs from the Godhead, and so their conception of new 
Aions was natural. (Their ability to “conceive” stands for their knowledge of the Father, 
which Sophia lacked.) Sophia contrives a virginal conception, and her offspring is the 
confused and maligned Demiurge, the Creator. So Sophia’s frustrated urge to 
know/conceive led to the Fall. According to Rabbi Aschlag, the trouble began because 
the Kelipoth yearned to reciprocate the loving advance of the onrushing divine light, not 
merely to receive it passively. But for this the light was not ready and it flinched, 
momentarily withdrawing and leaving a vacuum in the space between itself and the 
welcoming Kelipoth. The light then rushed back in reflexively to fill the vacuum thus 
created, and it was this impact that caused the Kelipoth to shatter. 

As Rudolf Bultmann said, every statement of theology is at the same time a 
statement of anthropology. We may think we are speaking about God, but we are also 
speaking about human existence. Everything we say about God is relevant to some aspect 
of our existence. If there is any extrahuman truth about God, we wouldn’t have the 
equipment to pick up on it. Well, Rabbi Aschlag’s innovation is a prime illustration of 
Bultmann’s dictum. The overenthusiasm of the (anthropopathized) Kelipoth is not merely 
a theological integer to clear up a theoretical difficulty in the system. It also provides a 
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jack which the individual Kabbalist can use to plug into the system spiritually. For it 
turns out that the individual must seek to become like the Kelipoth, fervently seeking to 
greet and contain the divine light. The spiritual practices of tikkun are the means by 
which we strengthen our own spiritual constitutions, so that we will not shatter upon 
impact like the original Kelipoth during the creation. “When we recognize our need for 
God’s assistance, we create an egofree space within ourselves. [One might call this our 
own private Tsimtsum, or contraction.! Kabbalah describes this as ‘creating a Vessel into 
which the Light can flow’” (Berg, p. 89). 

Kabbalah has always been panentheistic, seeing everything as a part of God, but 
the way Rabbi Berg explains things, it appears to have become outright monistic, 
skipping pantheism in one great leap. According to pantheism, remember, all reality is a 
face of God, while for monism, all “reality” is a mask of God, hiding the underlying 
Oneness, not revealing it. For monism, diversity is an illusion. “In our everyday lives, we 
are like stones that have been carried away from the mountain. We assume individual 
identities for a time, but when we return to our point of origin we are no longer separate 
objects. We are again part of the mountain. . . . Separation from the Creator is recognized 
as an illusion, and Oneness is revealed as the supreme truth” (Berg, p. 57). 

If absolute Oneness, an absence of diversity, prevails on the macrocosmic level, 
this unity is reflected (as well as refracted) by a condition of harmony among diversity 
here on our microcosmic level. The latter presupposes distinctions absent from the 
former, and yet their harmony points to the still unity of the higher plane. This is much 
like Jung’s definition of Abraxas: a finite image of the infinite, symbolizing the ultimate 
lack of polarity under the form of a harmonizing of poles. And, just as Ira Progoff saw 
Jungian synchronicity as a series of flashes illuminating a harmonic universe of 
Leibnizian monads, so does Rabbi Berg envision synchronicity as the natural outworking 
on our plane of the nondual reality of the macrocosm. 

When synchronicity strikes, we are momentarily taken aback at the revelation of 
what at least seems to be a usually hidden pattern of correspondences. But what about 
when no such order is evident? That is when we walk by faith, confident that, because of 
ultimate Oneness, even on our level of existence there are no coincidences. Everything is 
happening according to plan, and in our own best interests (Berg, pp. 114, 190-91). 

From his Kabbalistic nondualism, Berg infers a doctrine of salvation right out of 
Mahayana Buddhism: Since there is no ultimate individuality, final salvation must be a 
package deal. It cannot exclude anybody. That is to say, it cannot exclude any individual 
because ultimately there are no individuals. Everyone is to be saved if anyone is to be. 
Berg uses the metaphor of a jigsaw puzzle: salvation is restoring the visible order to all 
the pieces of the “big picture.” That goal is going to languish unaccomplished as long as 
anyone remains unenlightened, stuck in the illusion of individual existence (pp. 73-74, 
75). 

Think again of the puppets crowding the house-cosmos of Uncle Isak. They even 
included a seven-foot-tall effigy of God. This is an important image for Kabbalah as 
Rabbi Berg explains it: “A passage in the Zohar explains that we are like wonderful 
marionettes whose strings reach up to connect us to countless supernal worlds. But 
instead of these strings controlling us, we control the strings. Our actions in the world 
influence the spiritual worlds above us. A simple act of kindness allows more kindness to 
flow down into our level of experience—and this, in turn, empowers others to act kindly 
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as well” (p. 101). Kabbalah tends to communicate in myth rather than in philosophy, but 
the point seems to be much the same as the main premise of New Thought, especially as 
New Thought pioneer Thomas Troward puts it. There has to be a way for us to send 
feedback into the Platonic realm of Forms so that we may play the role of the Demiurge, 
causing material reality to conform to an ideal reality we envision in the upper realm. For 
Troward and for New Thought, one seeds the subconscious with affirmations and 
visualizations, and since the subconscious ostensibly exists, like God, outside of 
space-time strictures (cf. Berg: “everyday notions of time and space are not applicable in 
matters of spirituality,” p. 102), the mind may become a cause as well as an effect of the 
realm of Ideas and Forms. I am not sure this metaphysical version is really much more 
theoretical, less mythological, than Berg’s version. 

If New Thought makes the individual into the Demiurge, the Platonic creator, 
translator of form into matter, Rabbi Berg takes the parallel ever further. Just as the 
Gnostic Demiurge created Archons, angels, to do his bidding in his newly created world, 
so Rabbi Berg tells us that 

the idea that we create our own angels is a basic kabbalistic teaching. These 
angels are not white-robed beings with wings and halos. They are the direct expression of 
what is in our hearts and minds. These angels fundamentally influence our experience of 
the world, and we ourselves bring them into being. From this it follows that we must 
accept responsibility for whatever we encounter in the world, even those things that most 
distress us. Difficult as it may seem, we must realize that we ourselves are to some extent 
responsible for any and all suffering, no matter how remote it may seem from our lives. 
We must face the realization that if we had been better people, perhaps this might not 
have happened, (pp. 101-102) 

Throughout The Way, Rabbi Berg seems to me to be tightrope walking between 
psychology and superstition. In the passage just reproduced I find a striking metaphor for 
a significant fact, often overlooked: each of us has such strong, though usually 
unsuspected, influence over others, ruining or making someone’s day with a single 
comment, changing the course of a life with a compliment or a suggestion, that it is 
literally and entirely true to say that we are co-c reators of the worlds of those we daily 
contact. We underestimate the power of our actions, oblivious of the fact that our own 
words and acts will rebound upon us as they set in motion people’s reactions to us. 

Berg’s kabbalistic angels are our words that do not return unto us void, failing to 
accomplish their mission, even if we do not realize what mission our careless speaking 
sent them on. 

But then, I think, the good rabbi steps over the line into delusions of reference. He 
gives us a charter for feeling guilty about events to which we have contributed nothing. 
He only thinks we have because of his underlying nondualism: there is fundamentally no 
difference between the murderer and his victim, the slanderer and the object of her 
hatred. Here is liberal self-hatred elevated to a metaphysical worldview: no matter what 
happens, I can and should feel guilty for it. I have myself to blame for the deaths of the 
Kennedys and Dr. King. We all do! (And to think, Madonna renounced guilt-tripping 
Catholicism for this?) My belief is that liberal self-hatred, which gives rise to liberal 
politics, stems ultimately from survivor guilt. One imagines the envy and injustice felt by 
innocent victims of persecution or disaster toward those of us who did not so suffer, and 
for no good reason. We were just lucky. We were no more “worthy” of survival than 
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they, damn us! And so resentment forms, the resentment that would ordinarily be directed 
at the fortunate by the unfortunate. Only liberals internalize this hatred and aim it at 
themselves. In this way, they seek to salve their consciences by thus “empathizing” with 
the sufferers, implicitly regarding it as the price (and a license) for keeping hold of one’s 
affluence. This, I think, explains many of their social policies that intend to spread the 
guilt around and make the rest of the fortunate, by God, pay for their good fortune. It is 
an undeserved guilt, and it results in neurosis and neurotic beliefs and policies. Rabbi 
Berg has provided a theological rationale for it. 

SACRED SUPERSTITION 

Enlightenment, with its product scientific criticism, has not yet managed to 
disenchant the world of Rabbi Berg’s Kabbalah. For one thing, he is completely 
precritical when it comes to the Bible. One of the great advantages of allegorical 
interpretation of scripture has always been the breathing room it allowed: the reader 
could allow, as Origen of Alexandria did, for historical errors in a text, viewing them as 
red lights signaling the reader to delve deeper than any literal meaning. But Rabbi Berg 
still believes that “Adam and Eve were real people who did eat a fruit from the forbidden 
tree. . . . Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Rachel, and Leah are not literary characters. They were 
real people whose lives are chronicled in the Bible” (p. 25). One is tempted to doubt 
either the honesty or the sanity of anyone who would make such statements—until, that 
is, one recalls the power of what Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann call “plausibility 
structures.” These are carefully reinforced social units, peer groups of the like-minded, 
among whom the most inherently unlikely notions are taken for granted as self-evidently 
true simply by token of the fact that everyone in the group believes them. Everyone in the 
plausibility structure reinforces everyone else’s belief. And that plausibility structure in 
this case is the bubble reality of Kabbalistic mysticism, an imaginary universe cosmic in 
its scope, yet existing behind the locked doors of tiny, pious conventicles. 

Rabbi Berg’s fundamentalism extends not only to the Bible but to the Kabbalistic 
Book ofZohar as well. He regards the great sages of Kabbalah as being literally divinely 
inspired (p. 200), like the authors of the Bible. And which of these sages, then, penned 
Zoharl It must have been he whose name appears upon it, the second-century mystic 
Shimon bar Yochai (p. 28), though critical scholars (e.g., Scholem) recognize the 
pseudonym as simply a technique to highlight the supposed antiquity of the teaching 
contained in the book, which was actually the work of Rabbi Moses de Leon in the early 
thirteenth century. 

Earlier I mentioned the Kabbalistic apprehension of the textuality of the text, a 
potent notion rediscovered by today’s deconstructive critics. But Jacques Derrida and 
Harold Bloom have nothing on Rabbi Berg when it come to the mystery of textuality. 
Kabbalah tells us that the Hebrew letters and the words built from them are like access 
codes granting us entry into the spiritual realm. In certain combinations, the Hebrew 
letters have the power to open us up to channels of Light in the Upper Worlds. . . . This is 
why Kabbalah urges us to scan the Hebrew text, even if we can’t actually read it. The 
surface meaning of a passage is expressed in translation, but the spiritual power derives 
from the combination of Hebrew letters on the page. (p. 204) Here the medium is 
not simply equated with the message; it has gone on to eclipse the message completely. 
The meanings of the text become, at best, a secondary epiphenomenon. Remember, 
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according to the Kabbalistic creation myth, the divine light of creation streams forth from 
the Adam Kadmon who is also depicted as the Sephirotic Tree, a diagram of living 
Hebrew letters, each standing for or even constituting an attribute of God. In this way 
God creates “by the word” in the most literal possible sense. Thus, recalling Pythag 
oras’s dictum that the world is made of numbers, Kabbalah implies the world is made of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, which is no human-made language, but the very 
tongue of God. 

It might seem difficult to evaluate such a doctrine. What possible contact with 
testable reality can it have? But in fact there is such an interface. What practice does the 
theory imply? We already know: Merely looking at the letters of a text one cannot read. It 
is like visual glossolalia, and the dyslexic is at no disadvantage. Surely we must call this 
superstition if there is such a thing. The whole doctrine thus reveals itself as a 
rationalization of a superstition. We know what superstition is like, and this is it. In the 
same way, a piece of theology that naturally yielded bigotry and hatred would ipso facto 
be discredited, since all, including adherents of said religion, profess to eschew bigotry 
and hatred. I may not be able to prove how many angels can dance on the point of a 
needle, or whether any do at all. But I can indeed tell what kind of tree I am looking at by 
its fruits. 

Rabbi Berg also promotes a veneration for the Sabbath that comes across as 
manifestly superstitious. The notion of sacred time is far from superstititious. Any and all 
may readily see the point of a day set aside for spiritual contemplation for which one dare 
not pause during the hectic week. Anyone may admit that certain repeated occasions 
foster such contemplation because they are laden with cherished memories of when one 
has observed the holy occasion before. There is “magic” about the day, but nothing 
literally supernatural. But that is not enough for Rabbi Berg. 

Shabbat is filled with the pure unadulterated energy of the Light. It’s a free glimpse into 
the future, when humanity will be transformed and every day will be filled with the 
fulfillment of oneness with the Creator. Shabbat is the only day on which we are not 
required to earn our transformation. In fact, the Light of Shabbat is so great that we could 
not possibly earn it. Again, only one thing is required of us: that we prepare ourselves as 
fitting Vessels in which the Light can come to rest. (p. 180) 

Anything and everything of a spiritual nature is amplified on the Sabbath. Prayers have 
more influence. . . . Study of spiritual texts is deeper and more revealing, (p. 181) All this 
sounds to me like theological overkill. Do we really need such fanciful metaphysical 
claims on behalf of the Sabbath? Indeed, do they not implicitly denigrate the genius of 
the practice in a way that simple rational, psychological analysis would not? In the same 
way it implicitly insults scripture to claim divine inspiration as the basis for its authority, 
since what inherent moral authority it may have renders such extravagant praise 
superfluous. The excellence of the Sabbath can be demonstrated easily without 
hocus-pocus. A time set aside when we can forget everything else and delve into edifying 
discussion, unravel the puzzles of scripture, sing uplifting songs—assuming one has a 
taste for such things, as I admit I do—that is a delight and a treat not to be missed. I don’t 
have to try to make myself believe that some dimensional portal has opened between this 
and another reality, and that the inhabitants of it are projecting golden rays into our 
world. 

A WAY OF WISDOM 
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I do not want to leave a closing impression that Rabbi Berg’s version of the 
Kabbalah is simply superstition. No, as with many premodern systems, there is much 
wisdom derived inductively from human experience, and not just alleged revelation 
derived deductively from someone’s hallucinations. I would like to shift the focus to the 
former in conclusion. 

Judaism in all its forms has always kept a healthy sense of priorities: doing good 
for other human beings trumps everything else. Piety means nothing without deeds of 
mercy. Worship is altogether without merit if one’s heart is hard toward others. Even 
toward God one’s acts must be sincerely felt and must partake of joy as well as fear, or it 
is an empty charade. The same sound priorities are on display in Berg’s The Way. Yes, he 
seeks (and wants you to seek) mystical blessings and ecstasies. And that might seem like 
selfish navel gazing until we read, “We merit these divine gifts by becoming truly sharing 
beings and by performing acts of sharing in our daily lives” (p. 189). “Our intentions and 
our actions in this present environment are really only means for connecting with that 
other level of being” (p. 156). Again, to some, that may smack of crude barter, selling 
enough magazine subscriptions to win the prize. But that is not Berg’s point. He is 
thinking of a transformation of our selfish nature. Real sharing, he says, and as anyone 
knows from experience, goes against our natural inclinations, and thus as we learn to 
share, we are growing past our initial character limitations. We are progressing, growing, 
achieving greater maturity and sanctification. To do this is to purify oneself of the 
impurities that cut one off from experiencing God to begin with (pp. 152-53). 

In sharp contrast, I think, to the earlier advice to read the Hebrew text 
uncomprehendingly, comes Rabbi Berg’s suggestion that individual scripture passages be 
memorized for meditation as odd moments through the day permit. It is like chanting a 
mantra, but it has nothing to do with belief in magical invocations. It is rather a technique 
to launder the inner speech of the mind. All day long one is incessantly engaged in 
random chatter anyway, much of it negative and critical. Why not run some detergent 
through the machine instead? Why not think upon edifying texts, and thus alter one’s 
patterns of thinking and one’s attitudes? If you don’t happen to favor scriptures, your 
favorite quote from Bertrand Russell or Thomas Paine will no doubt have the same 
effect. 

If that sounds like the mental techniques of New Thought, the similarity does not 
stop there. Rabbi Berg believes that the habits of giving and sharing we must inculcate in 
order to stretch ourselves for spiritual growth will, almost as a side effect, bring with 
them worldly compensations, too. “In fact, the benefits of giving are perhaps even greater 
when we have little: sharing is an opportunity to experience a consciousness of wealth 
and magnanimity, rather than poverty and scarcity” (p. 161). Eventually, this mode of 
consciousness will subtly cause our actions to catch up with our attitude, and we will 
have become more prosperous. 

As with many other spiritual approaches discussed in this book, Michael Berg’s 
Kabbalah invites criticism from the scientific observer at some points and admiration 
from the psychological observer at others. We often speak of bitter medicine going down 
easier with a spoonful of sugar. But I am willing to bet that for most of my readers, it is 
the medicinal element, the wholesome ideas and advice, that is being conveyed by a bitter 
coating: the superstition and pseudoscience of which our gurus cannot seem to rid 
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themselves. Similarly, spiritual movements are often ill served by their most visible 
converts and supporters. If one is tempted to blame Rabbi Berg for the attraction his 
system has for narcissistic showbiz sirens, it might be well to remember that Jesus, too, 
had his Mary Magdalene. 

Chapter 11 

Are you running With Me Joel? 

Joel Osteen, Your Best Life Now 

The handsome, smiling Rev. Joel Osteen, as he stands before his congregation of 
thirty thousand, packed into what used to be a basketball stadium (to say nothing of his 
untold legions in TV land), is poised, many say, on the verge of becoming the leading 
evangelical minister in America. If anyone, he shares that distinction with the Reverend 
Rick Warren, author of The Purpose-Driven Life. Like Warren, Osteen has a best-selling 
book, Your Best Life Now. It is quite a different book, with quite a different message. I 
have dealt with Warren’s book in my own The Reason-Driven Life, and here I will 
merely repeat my opinion that it is a repackaging of stale fundamentalism, nothing 
particularly new to anyone who has ever had any exposure to born-again Christianity. 
Osteen’s book has little new to offer, either. Its message has been told and heard many, 
many times, only not among his particular audience, his own generation. It is my 
contention that Joel Osteen is the latest bearer of the perennially popular New Thought 
doctrine. 

Joel Osteen is an evangelical Christian in both piety and theology, though neither 
is dominant in Your Best Life Now. His evangelicalism is almost vestigial, taken as read, 
as he conveys his central message of mind power and positive affirmations. In this 
chapter I would like to demonstrate that thesis, showing first how his preaching is readily 
recognizable as New Thought, pure and simple. Second, I will show how it is only 
cosmetically theological, God amounting to a conceptual fifth wheel in the system. Third, 
I will suggest that his gospel is virtually all of it sheer assertion, with only ornamental 
scriptural citations. Fourth, I hope to demonstrate how it is justified mainly by dubious 
anecdotal evidence. Fifth, I want to show how Osteen’s residual belief in God contributes 
to two of the worst features of his approach, its superstitious character and its fatal 
inconsistency. 

DO YOU FIND PAUL APPEALING OR PEALE APPALLING? 

Joel Osteen is scarcely the first prominent American Protestant to promote New 
Thought as if it were an implication (or even the essence) of the New Testament message. 
Norman Vincent Peale, though he hailed from the staid Dutch Reformed Church, imbibed 
heavily of the literature of the Unity School of Christianity and fashioned from it a 
uniquely American gospel of Positive Thinking. Copies of his book The Power of 
Positive Thinking are still ubiquitous on the shelves of secondhand bookstores and garage 
sales. The depth of Peale’s theology is revealed in the answer he gave to a reporter at the 
Super Bowl who wondered if some of Peale’s parishioners might deem his presence there 
a violation of Reform Church Sabbatarianism: “If Jesus were alive today, he’d be here!” 
Yee-ouch. As his influence waned somewhat in the 1970s, the baton was taken up by 
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another Reformed Churchman (this time from the Christian Reformed branch), namely, 
Robert Schuller, whose variation on the theme was known as “possibility thinking.” The 
shallowness of Schuller’s feel-good evangel may be judged by his infamous quote, “The 
Cross is a plus sign!” But now a generation has arisen that does not know Peale or 
Schuller, and Joel Osteen is their oracle of New Thought. 

It does not take much detective work to discover virtually the whole New 
Thought platform in Osteen’s Your Best Life Now. First, God in this system begins to slip 
away from being a Father, a king, a person, toward being a vague cloud of positive 
energy upon which we draw by using certain techniques. Osteen has started down this 
path: “God is positive! There is nothing negative about him. If you are going to live 
God’s way and be the person He wants you to be, you must line up your vision with His 
and learn to live in a positive frame of mind” (p. 105). “It’s time ... to tap into God’s 
power” (p. 194). There is an implicit shift from having faith in God’s almighty power 
toward imitating God, doing what he does when he does mighty works, namely, declaring 
something to be so, affirming it, and making it come into being. Despite the talk about 
God, it is really a matter of training the mind to expect and attract what we want in life: 
“We must realize that to a large extent, we can control our own destinies” (p. 103). “As a 
person thinks in his heart, so will he become” (p. 104). This paraphrases Proverbs 23:7, 
which also provided the title for one of the most famous New Thought classics, James 
Allen’s As a Man Thinketh. “Fill your mind with good thoughts. Your mind is similar to a 
computer. What you program into it dictates how it will function” (p. 113). “You are 
reprogramming your mind” (p. 108). 

One of the chief tenets of New Thought is the so-called Law of Attraction, the 
mechanism of mind over matter: “Psychologists are convinced that our lives move in the 
direction of our most dominant thoughts. If thoughts of joy, peace, victory, abundance, 
and blessings dominate your thoughts throughout the day, you will move toward those 
things, drawing them to yourself at the same time” (p. 107). “Our thoughts contain 
tremendous power. Remember, we draw into our lives that which we constantly think 
about” (p. 109). 

Osteen echoes the insight of New Thought that, as long as you think about your 
lacks and your problems, you merely reinforce them. The more you speak of them, you 
unwittingly affirm them and keep them coming: “Choose to dwell on what you have, not 
on what you don’t have” (p. 115). “You must stop talking about the problem and start 
talking about the solution” (p. 128). 

Not surprisingly, Osteen winds up recommending the use of daily affirmations, 
that self-coaching of which A1 Franken (as “Stuart Smalley”) makes so much fun. “If you 
are struggling with low self-esteem, you need to go overboard speaking positive, 
faith-filled words about your life. Get up each morning and look in the mirror and say, ‘I 
am valuable. I am loved. God has a great plan for my life. . . . Everything I touch 
prospers and succeeds.’ . . . There truly is power in your words” (p. 123). (In an earlier 
chapter, I defended the practice as a means of reprogramming one’s habits of thought, not 
so ridiculous a practice after all. Nor do I mean to attack it here.) 

WHO WILL ROLL AWAY THE FIFTH WHEEL FOR US? 

Joel Osteen frequently mentions God, but one feels it is but the theological sugar 
that will make the New Thought medicine go down for his evangelical and charismatic 
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audience. The New Thought pioneers, especially Charles A. Fillmore, founder of the 
Unity School of Christianity, were consistent in their pantheism. God for them was a 
force permeating all things, as the New Testament use of the Stoic Logos doctrine would 
imply. God is viewed as a set of eternal laws of thought, what Tillich called the “Logos 
Structure” of the universe. And the manipulation of it can bring us desired results. The 
New Thought deity did not so much as answer prayer by an act of will as yield the 
appropriate response to the proper stimulus, namely, the individual’s affirmation. Osteen 
still believes in a personal deity, and this belief is what will get him in trouble, lending a 
crass magical character to his faith, as it will imply mortals can command God when 
what Osteen really wants to say is that human beings can manipulate the laws of thought 
and success. Actually, Osteen’s system seems to work perfectly well without any role for 
the deity. 

“Friend, that’s what faith is all about. You have to start believing that good things 
are coming your way, and they will!” (p. 15). “She started expecting the supernatural 
favor of God. . . . She developed a ‘can-do’ mentality” (p. 27). In traditional Protestant, 
evangelical terms, a faith in God’s supernatural favor and a “can-do” attitude would seem 
to be diametrically opposite each other. On the contrary, given the “He must increase, I 
must decrease,” “My power is made perfect in wisdom” approach of evangelical pietism, 
wouldn’t one require a “can 7-do” attitude to reap the power of God through one’s frail 
frame? Admittedly, Osteen says things like, “God says you can do all things through 
Christ” (p. 112). But it is hard to see why he wastes the ink adding “through Christ” to 
the sentence. 

Here is the typical tune he sings: “[Yjou must make room for increase in your 
own thinking, then God will bring those things to pass” (p. 6). Here, “God” seems to be 
code for “Life.” When he says, “God has so much more in store for you” (p. 8), doesn’t 
“God” simply mean “the future”? If you simply substituted “the future,” would the 
sentence mean anything different? “Get beyond the barriers of your past and start 
expecting God to do great things in your life” (p. 9). Drop the words “God to do” and see 
if the sentence makes sense, the same sense as before. “God is opening a new door for 
them; all they have to do is step through it” (p. 21). Again, “God” is just a theological 
euphemism for “Life.” “God has more in store for you” (p. 27). In other words, the future 
holds more in store for you. Osteen very nearly puts his cards on the table when he says, 
“If you want to point people to God, or simply to a better way of living, have some 
enthusiasm and be excited about life” (p. 299). That is because, as he implies, “God” for 
him means the same thing as “a better way of living.” 

THE GHOST OF GOD 

But God’s influence lingers in Osteen’s pages like the moaning of a ghost. Insofar 
as Osteen retains the literalized mythology of “God” as a personal manipulator of 
circumstances, an answerer of prayers, and a providential will, he creates hobbling 
problems and paradoxes. New Thought is always delicately poised on the edge of 
superstition anyway, threatening to lend to its practitioners a sense of delusional 
grandeur. Osteen, far from avoiding the danger, only heightens it. The traditional New 
Thoughter may come to imagine he or she commands the forces of the universe. The 
Osteen believer must be careful or he will soon be regarding God as his genie. “Perhaps 
you’re searching for a parking spot in a crowded lot. Say, ‘Father, I thank you for leading 
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me and guiding me. Your favor will cause me to get a good spot”’ (p. 41). “God may 
intervene in your situation, replacing your supervisor so you can be promoted. One day, 
you may run that entire company!” (p. 22). Hear the word of Osteen the witch doctor: “I 
declare that any curse that has ever been spoken over you, any negative evil word that has 
ever come against you, is broken right now” (p. 140). 

Once Osteen was stuck in sardine-can class aboard an airplane. At first the ticket 
counter personnel would not cooperate with him. And suddenly, as he did long ago at the 
Red Sea, God intervened in the causal nexus of mundane events. “She waved her hand 
and said, ‘Oh, we needed the space in coach, so the computer just randomly picked 
somebody to bump up to first class.’ I thought, That’s what you think! I knew that it was 
my heavenly Father giving me preferential treatment” (p. 46). Personally, I cringe at 
Osteen’s lapsing into the “Born-Again Super Race” arrogance of evangelical Christianity. 
“That was God giving me special advantages, giving me preferential treatment, not 
because I was a preacher’s kid, or even a distinguished pastor’s son, but because I am his 
child” (p. 47). He ought to have a bumper sticker on his car that says CHRISTIANS 
AREN’T PERFECT—JUST BETTER THAN YOU. That’s sure the message he’s 
sending with these anecdotes. 

And yet, later on, he seems to feel guilty about this conceit. He gives an anecdote 
about a man from Saudi Arabia, a Muslim, who acted the way he says we should act and 
prospered as a result. Not exactly a born-again believer! Osteen explains that “the 
principles of giving are spiritual principles. They work regardless of nationality, skin 
color, or even religion” (p. 229). In other words, the principles work regardless of 
whether one is a born-again “child of God” or not. Does Osteen even realize the 
implications of what he is saying here? 

“A woman . . . received a check in the mail from a relative who had died and left 
her $90,000. She had never met this man and didn’t even know they were related. As she 
told us her story, I couldn’t resist smiling and thinking. God, give me some relatives like 
that!” (p. 23). And kill ’em! This story betrays the narcissistic self-focus of the 
fundamentalist belief in providence: “Every event in the universe is happening as it does 
for my personal benefit. Oh, but I don’t mean to be selfish! I want you to think that all 
events occur for your benefit.” How can both be true? Who cares? 

Consider the logical implications of this advice and this story: “Throughout the 
day, declare, ‘The favor of God is causing this company to want to hire me’” (p. 40). A 
man who took Osteen’s advice said, “When I went before that board of directors, they 
were literally scratching their heads. They said, ‘We don’t really know why we’re hiring 
you. . . . We don’t know what it is, but there’s something about you that makes you shine 
above the rest’” (p. 41). Isn’t this hoodoo, pure and simple? God, like an obliging genie, 
mind-controlled the board of directors to hire this fellow when they wouldn’t have 
otherwise. That’s magic. Even worse, what about the other poor jerks who, despite 
superior credentials, were passed over? What is this, the “God Old Boys” system? Did 
Osteen even bother thinking it out that far? Later on, he seems to, and he starts 
backpedaling: “[W]e must also understand that God will never change another person’s 
will” (p. 178). But if that’s the case, why didn’t Osteen go back and delete the earlier 
stories that plainly depict God doing just that? As we will see, he believes one thing, then 
its opposite, as each comes in handy. 

But suppose you were to drop the machinery of divine providence out of the 
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picture? Suppose you simplified the whole scenario and dumped the deus ex machina of a 
God manipulating people? Then all you’d have to say is that the person who had primed 
himself for the interview with a lot of positive affirmation had come armed with a sense 
of self-confidence that the board found compelling. Others, despite better resumes, might 
not have been able to produce that, and so the Osteen man got the job. Presto! It would 
work better, as it implicitly does anyway, without the ghost of God haunting the system. 

As might be expected, the magical nature of the whole approach implies it is 
egocentric. The financial theology is virtually the same that rationalized the sale of 
indulgences in the medieval church. “If you need a financial miracle, go buy somebody a 
cup of coffee tomorrow morning, or give a little extra in the offering at church” (p. 251, 
cf. p. 259). “If you are believing for a better car, instead of complaining about the one 
you have, sow a seed by giving somebody a ride” (p. 260). “When you give, you are 
storing up God’s goodness and His favor so in your time of need, you’ll have a great 
harvest out of which God can ‘draw’ to meet your need” (pp. 260-61). “God has 
witnessed when you have given sacrificially, even giving money that perhaps you needed 
for yourself or your family” (p. 262). Here Osteen is willing to countenance what Jesus 
would not: “If a man tells his father or his mother, ‘What you would have gained from 
me is Corban’ (that is, given to God), then you no longer permit him to do anything for 
his father or mother’” (Mark 7:11-12). 

This morning, my wife said she was setting a goal that within three years we 
would be able to afford some major home renovations: expanding the kitchen, adding a 
sunroom, and so on. She was affirming it in just the way New Thought teachers say you 
should. I said to her, “Fine by me!” I was seconding both her goal and her method. As I 
hope to have made clear by now, I think New Thought optimism is well founded simply 
as a matter of psychology. The focus of attention enables one to see opportunities 
otherwise missed, and so on. But suppose she had said to me, “I’m praying that God will 
give us enough money to do so-and-so home repairs.” That’s a different story. I think 
that’s the way Joel Osteen would put it, and it is another instance of how the whole God 
business only mucks up a good thing. Making God a genie to answer selfish, 
Christmas-list prayers like that is somehow both infantile and odious. Here’s my problem 
with it: it raises the question of why God is willing to grant my (or Joel’s) wishes for 
home renovations or a good parking space, while his loving care for all the flood and 
famine and earthquake victims is conspicuous by its absence. Is there some reason I 
should expect to cut in line before these poor wretches trying to get God’s attention? If I 
just decide not to think about the problem, I am becoming an accomplice to the neglect 
by an unfair God. There must be some reason God is doing me big favors while telling 
the poor Africans and Asians, “Eat cake!” But, hey! I’m not going to look a gift horse in 
the mouth! It’s like accepting the gift of a watch you suspect is stolen goods, but you 
don’t ask questions. You’re just glad you got the Rolex. 

Given the magical thinking Osteen propounds, it is not surprising he would 
eventually realize the need to provide a safety net for the Icarus-like believers who flew 
just too high on the wings of faith. Listen to him promise you the moon: “For all those 
years, runners believed what the experts were saying. They were convinced that it was 
impossible to run a mile in less than four minutes. . . . The barrier is in your mind. . . . 
Today, it’s common for runners to break the four-minute-mile barrier. It’s no big deal. 
Roger Bannister set a new standard. He cleared the path. Similarly, if you’ll break 
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through the barriers of your mind and start stepping out in faith, you will go beyond those 
old barriers” (p. 30). So, um, can you run the mile in one minute? One second ? Is it 
foolish to believe those goals are impossible? Wise to believe they aren’t? 

DEVIL IN THE DETAILS 

Of course, Osteen is setting people up for a fall. Don’t forget to read the fine 
print: “But just because I didn’t get what I wanted doesn’t mean that I’m going to quit 
believing in the favor of God. No, I know that God has my best interests at heart, that He 
is working everything for my good. [What if you didn’t get the prime parking space?] A 
delay may spare me from an accident. Or a delay may cause me to bump into somebody 
that needs to be encouraged, somebody that needs a smile. No matter what does or does 
not happen, keep believing for the favor of God in your life” (pp. 42-43). “Even if the 
bottom falls out of your life, your attitude should be: ‘God, I know that you are going to 
turn this around and use it for my good. God, I believe that you are going to bring me out 
stronger than ever before’” (p. 75). Similarly, “If one dream dies, dream another dream” 
(p. 85). “Either your requests are not God’s best and will probably not be answered the 
way you’d like, or it must not be the right time” (p. 198). Or it may be that God is having 
to take the hammer of adversity to you to chip away the rough edges (p. 210). Really, it 
could be anything; you never know. If things start to get discouraging, it is your job to 
take it like a man, to stick it out till God has shown you what he wants you to know, till 
you have emerged from the furnace purified, or whatever. This is essentially the stance of 
ancient Stoicism. Stoics taught that the only thing that matters, the only thing we ought to 
prize, is virtue. Thus there is no such thing as misfortune, because every trial may be 
welcomed as another opportunity to become more virtuous (precisely as in James 1:2-4). 
The pious Stoic would simply welcome whatever came, knowing it to be God’s gracious 
gift for one’s own good. 

Stoicism is the fallback position of Osteen (as of the whole evangelical tradition). 
And it is not a bad philosophy. Certainly I don’t mean to criticize it. But it is quite 
different from the one Osteen started out with, and you can’t really embrace both at the 
same time. Joel Osteen takes away with one hand what he gives with the other. At first 
we are told that we may confidently affirm blessings we want (even something like a new 
car, more money), and we will get them. Osteen produces countless stories to reinforce 
that claim. But then he admits it may not work. So here comes the default mode: 

Stoicism. Adversity and disappointment could crop up at any time, for any of a number 
of reasons known only to God. But then let’s learn that lesson! Since disappointment 
could happen at any time in the inscrutable providence of God, there is simply no reason 
to be so positive as Osteen told us to be at first, and still tells us. We should have learned 
that in any given case, God may want to bless us or try us. Either seems equally likely. 
We have no business expecting either one in any given case. How can that realization not 
undermine his policy of optimism? But instead, he goes right back to the straight New 
Thought ticket. 

Osteen’s system of blithe assurances grows unstable, so that he contradicts 
himself on a fundamental level. We read first that “Nobody—not even God—ever 
promised that life would be fair” (p. 144). But not to worry: “He’ll make sure you get 
everything you deserve, and more!” (p. 167). “God is a God of justice. God is going to 
pay us back for doing the right thing” (p. 169). Why does Osteen put up with this odd 
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seesawing, whereby one goes back and forth between invulnerable confidence to a 
humble acknowledgment that God may not answer prayer, and then back to the first? He 
dresses for the weather. If it’s sunny, he preaches one thing. If it is rainy, he 
commiserates with the other. But that’s the wrong analogy. He is really trying to wear 
two left shoes, each of which aims at fitting the same foot. Logically, forget it. But 
psychologically it is consistent, since the real goal is to find some rationale for looking on 
the bright side in any circumstance. 

YEA, HATH GOD SAID? 

In the evangelical community, all discourse is garnished with scripture quotations. 
Whether they are on target or out of context, most pious reader do not know and cannot 
tell. For though they are great Bible readers, they have been coached to read every verse 
on any page as if it were a horoscope in a newspaper, applying directly to their moral or 
emotional life. Such an audience will not be put off by Joel Osteen’s purely cosmetic use 
of Bible passages. Presently I will examine several of his Bible interpretations, but first it 
is surprising to notice the extent to which he bases his preaching on sheer assertion, as if 
he is an oracle of God in his own right. According to the prophet Joel, and I don’t mean 
the one who has his name on a book of the Old Testament: “God wants us to be 
constantly increasing” (p. 5). “God wants to increase you financially” (p. 5). “God wants 
you to go further than your parents” (p. 8). “God is constantly trying to plant new seeds 
in your heart. He’s constantly trying to get you to conceive, to give up antiquated ideas 
and spawn new bursts of creativity within” (p. 9). “Expect the favor of God. . . . Expect 
promotion” (p. 19). “God’s dream for your life is so much bigger and greater than you 
can imagine” (p. 22). “God wants to give you your own house” (p. 35). “God wants you 
to lead your company in sales” (p. 36). “God wants us to have healthy, positive 
self-images, to see ourselves as priceless treasures” (p. 57). “Moreover, God sees you as a 
champion” (p. 58). “He regards you as a strong, courageous, successful, overcoming 
person” (p. 58). “God likes it all! God loves variety!” (p. 93). Where in the Bible does it 
say any of these things? It might come in handy for evangelical “relational theology,” the 
“theology of the rap session” if the Bible said such things, but as far as I can tell, none of 
these subjects ever comes up. In fact, Osteen’s blithe and gratuitous assertions make all 
the clearer the contrast between the Bible and our modern American therapeutic culture, 
to which it rather seems an entire stranger. It is comical, parodic even to imagine Jesus 
Christ patting self-obsessed neurotics on the back, telling them they are “not junk.” Or 
imagine any apostle or prophet descending to the level of radio talk show psychobabble 
such as Osteen attributes to them. 

Osteen’s Your Best Life Now dwells in the worldview of Proverbs and of Job’s 
comforters, a world designed so that nice guys finish first, and honesty is the best policy. 
“He’ll make sure you get everything you deserve, and more!” (p. 167). “God is a God of 
justice. God is going to pay us back for doing the right thing” (p. 169). “The Bible says, 
‘If you walk with wise men, then you’re going to become wise’ [Prov. 13:32]. If you 
associate with successful people, before long you will become successful. Their 
enthusiasm will be contagious and you will catch that vision” (p. 19). 

Osteen’s message, like that of New Thought in general, is connected to the Bible 
by one stout umbilical cord: the small set of “blank check” promises, especially Mark 
11:22-24, “And Jesus answered them, ‘Have faith in God. Truly, I say to you, whoever 
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says to this mountain, “Be taken up and cast into the sea,” and does not doubt in his heart, 
but believes that what he says will come to pass, it will be done for him. Therefore I tell 
you, whatever you ask in prayer, believe that you have received it, and it will be yours.’” 

Traditional evangelicals and Pentecostals have used this text almost as an 
incantation for confident prayer, and it has created as many embarrassments and 
generated as many face-saving rationalizations as Osteen uses, but that hardly matters 
here. The point is that, like his evangelical (and New Thought) forebears, at this 
particular point Osteen does at least seem to be citing scripture in context, without 
contrivance. He must be given credit for that, for we will not be able to congratulate him 
on the other instances of his using scripture. There, it must be said, he is quoting scripture 
like Satan does in the wilderness. 

“The Scripture says that God wants to pour out ‘His far and beyond favor’” (p. 5). 
This sentiment is supposed to be drawn from Ephesians 2:7, “that in the coming ages he 
might show the immeasurable riches of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus.” 
The passage speaks of heavenly splendor following upon the end-time resurrection of the 
righteous, a glorified state enduring through eternity. It would seem to have nothing to do 
with an increasingly comfortable or lucrative life in this world. 

“Interestingly, when Jesus wanted to encourage His followers to enlarge their 
visions, He reminded them, ‘You can’t put new wine into old wineskins.’ Jesus was 
saying that you cannot have a larger life with restricted attitudes” (p. 6). Here we are 
referred to Matthew 9:17, part of a debate between Jesus and his critics over whether one 
ought to engage in ritual fasting. The point of his parable appears to most scholars to be 
that fasting has become pointless in view of the dawning of the kingdom of God. The 
reality of the kingdom is the new wine, the old ascetical practices the worn-out 
wineskins. Does it have a thing to do with enlarging one’s life goals or professional 
ambitions, a la Osteen? Not that I can see. If he wants to use the phrase as a kind of 
metaphor for “thinking outside the box,” fine with me. His point is a valuable one. But 
why does he think he needs the Bible to back him up? 

“God says, ‘Behold, I am doing a new thing. Do you not perceive it?’ Notice, God 
is always ready to do new things in our lives” (p. 10). Is that really what Isaiah 43:19 is 
trying to tell its readers? As even a cursory glance at the context will show, the point is 
about the unheard-of event, thanks to Cyrus’s decree, of a captive people being 
conducted home to rebuild their land and temple, the return of Jews from the Babylonian 
exile. Osteen seems to be trivializing scripture. 

“God wants you to get your hopes up. We can’t even have faith without hope. The 
Bible says, ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for.’ [E.g., e]xpect to excel in your 
career” (p. 14). And that is what the writer of Hebrews 11:1 had in mind? Rather, he 
describes the dogged endurance of the heroes of the Jewish faith who would not give up 
their faith in God even in the teeth of persecution and torture. Does anyone really imagine 
he has the right to apply such a text to his hopes for a shiny new car? 

Elijah told Elisha that, if he chanced to witness his mi raculous departure, his 
request for twice Elijah’s power would be granted (2 Kings 2:9-10). “Elijah was also 
saying, “If you can see it, then you can be it. If you can visualize it in your heart and 
mind ... it can become a reality in your life” (p. 18). No, he wasn’t. Anyone can see that. 
Osteen has stooped to merely picking sequences of words out of their context and placing 
them into a new one, then claiming the Bible supports what he says. His arbitrary 
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approach isn’t that much different from Michael Drosnin’s The Bible Code. 

“He said to them, ‘You have dwelt long enough on this mountain. ’ I believe God 
is saying something similar to us. You’ve been wallowing where you are long enough. 

It’s time to move on, to let go of past hurts, pains or failures. It’s time to believe for 
bigger things” (p. 31). I’ll agree with Joel Osteen; it is definitely time to put the past 
behind you and head for the future. But I sure can’t see what on earth that has to do with 
his proof text, Deuteronomy 1:6, or why one would need a biblical text to buttress such 
an insight to begin with. 

“The Bible promises that God will give us ‘a twofold recompense for our former 
shame.’ That means if you’ll keep the right attitude, God will pay you back double for 
your trouble” (p. 31). Oh really, now? I’m not sure Isaiah would approve of Osteen 
snatching his words out of their historical context in this manner. Isaiah 61:7 is talking 
about God’s plans to restore the fortunes of the people of ruined Judah after the Exile. To 
open the Bible to this verse and to “claim it as a promise” is like the old joke where the 
guy is seeking God’s will by randomly letting the Bible fall open and reading whatever 
verse first strikes his eye. He sees “Judas went out and hanged himself.” He hastily flips 
some pages, coming to “Go thou and do likewise.” He tries again but only manages to 
come up with “What thou doest, do quickly.” 

“The Bible clearly states, ‘God has crowned us with glory and honor.’ In other 
words, God wants to make your life easier” (p. 38). Psalms 8:5 speaks in ringing tones of 
the paradox of humanity: a mote of cosmic dust in the scheme of things, and yet the 
possessor of divine glory thanks to his Creator. Osteen’s ear could not be tinnier on this 
one. It’s just a promise that you’ll be able to take things easier? Can we really imagine 
the Bible saying such a thing in any case? 

“When David told him that he was going to take care of him, the Bible says, 
‘Mephibosheth bowed his head low and he said, “Who am I that you should notice a dead 
dog like me?”’ Do you see his self-image? He saw himself as defeated, as a loser, as a 
dead dog. . . . How many times do we do the same thing? Our self-image is so contrary to 
the way God sees us that we miss out on God’s best” (p. 89). Mephibosheth, the last 
surviving heir of David’s deposed rival Saul, is simply using the courtly rhetoric of 
humility expected of a commoner before the king. His words have not a thing to do with 
the modern Western notion of “self-image.” Mephibosheth wouldn’t even have known 
what such a thing meant if you or Osteen tried to explain it to him. 

“God said to Joshua, ‘As I was with Moses, I will be with you.’ Notice He didn’t 
say, ‘Joshua, you need to try to be just like Moses, then you’ll be okay.’ No, God said to 
Joshua, ‘Be an original. Be who I made you to be, and then you’ll be successful’” (p. 98). 
Never mind the fact that the story goes on to have Joshua recapitulate the greatest feats of 
Moses, leading Israel across the Jordan dry-shod as Moses did at the Red Sea, making a 
covenant of laws with them, leading miraculous battles, and so on. But there is no 
thought of what sort of “personality type” or “temperament” Joshua or Moses may have 
had. To suggest otherwise is comical, like a Monty Python skit. 

“The Bible says, ‘I have set before you life and death, blessings and curses, 
positive and negative; therefore God says choose life’ [Deut. 30:191. . . . We must choose 
to dwell on the positive, choose to dwell on the good” (p. 115). I agree with Osteen 
wholeheartedly on what we ought to do. But let him not quote a piece of Jewish scripture 
which threatens its readers with doom if they neglect to keep all the provisions of the 
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Torah of Moses! I hope Osteen is not planning to have a ham sandwich anytime soon. 

The most scripturally accurate exhortation in Your Best Life Now is probably this 
one: “You cannot go around all day long thinking about the people who have hurt you 
and all the mistakes you’ve made, and expect to live any kind of happy, positive life” (p. 

115). However, the scripture it reflects so well is not the Bible at all, but rather the 
Buddhist Dhammapada: 

We are what we think. 

All that we are arises with our thoughts. 

With our thoughts we make the world. 

Speak or act with an impure mind 

And trouble will follow you 

As the wheel follows the ox that draws the cart. 

We are what we think. 

All that we are arises with our thoughts. 

With our thoughts we make the world. 

Speak or act with a pure mind 
And happiness will follow you 
As your shadow, unshakable. 

“Look how he abused me and hurt me, 

How he threw me down and robbed me.” 

Live with such thoughts and you live in hate. 

“Look how he abused me and hurt me, 

How he threw me down and robbed me.” 

Abandon such thoughts, and live in love. 

In this world 

Hate never yet dispelled hate. 

Only love dispels hate. 

This is the law, 

Ancient and inexhaustible. 

A RUMOR WITH A VIEW 

Joel Osteen’s most natural, least contrived connection with the Bible, I suggested, 
is with the comforting viewpoint of the book of Proverbs. And Proverbs is a collection of 
wise observations, wise sayings, culled from sages of many nations, not unguessable 
revelations. The whole idea of a proverb is that it is something that rings true to common 
experience. It’s not like a revelation, of which one may say, “Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father in heaven.” No, proverbs embody wisdom human 
beings learned the hard way, at least some did, and now they are sharing it with you. An 
otherworldly revelation would not “click” as true, as if verified by your subconscious 
observations of life. You just have to take a revelation on faith. You shouldn’t have to 
take a proverb on faith. Instead, your reaction should be, “Of course! Why didn’t / think 
of that?” 

That fits quite well with Osteen’s general reliance upon anecdotal evidence. Your 
Best Life Now is filled from front to back with stories about his own and others’ successes 
when they have dared to believe in God for good outcomes, personal advancement, and 
so on. All New Thought books do this. They have to, because, making the large claims 
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they do, their writers know they need to show it is all more than mere theory. They need 
to bring forth satisfied customers, including themselves, to persuade readers. As I said in 
an earlier chapter, I believe they have done a good job in establishing the basic outlook of 
New Thought as a legacy of human wisdom. It is not a revelation. It is nothing new. It 
makes sense once you think about it. It does not require any sort of theology or 
metaphysic, whether Pentecostalism or pantheism. So I am quite sympathetic to Osteen’s 
approach. By now it is obvious, however, that I believe he overloads his message with 
superfluous theology and bogus Bible quotes. But I must register a note of caution even 
where I think Osteen’s case is the strongest. Any argument based on anecdotal evidence 
is prey to the hasty generalization fallacy. You can quote any number of cases and stories 
and testimonials, and it may still not be statistically significant. We may still be looking 
at a misleading, nonrepresentative sample of the evidence. If you ask for people to send 
you their success stories, you are automatically excluding all the possible cases where 
people have tried the same technique and failed. For instance, it is clear to me that the 
advertising of fundamentalist Christianity is grossly overblown and highly misleading for 
this very reason. You will hear nothing from them about the huge numbers of onetime 
converts who have dropped the whole thing in disillusionment. 

But worse than this, Osteen relies on dubious anecdotal evidence derived illicitly 
from the Bible. What I mean is that he invokes biblical episodes that are by no means 
presented as typical. Osteen recalls how Paul and Silas were shackled in the Philippian 
prison, singing hymns to God (and no doubt dodging shoes from other jailbirds who 
wanted to get some shut-eye), and God responded by shaking the place with an 
earthquake localized so neatly that it merely shook the rivets holding their manacles to 
the walls and burst the cell doors off their hinges. So, says Osteen, we may extricate 
ourselves from tight spots by praising God (p. 191). But does the Bible mean to offer this 
story as a repeatable paradigm? Or isn’t the whole point that it was exceptional? And 
there is much more like this in Your Best Life Now. 

But it doesn’t have to be in the Bible for Osteen to claim something as edifying 
biblical truth. “The apostle Paul wrote more than half of the New Testament while 
incarcerated, often in tiny prison cells not much bigger than a small bathroom. Some 
historians and Bible commentators believe that the sewage system of that day ran right 
through one of the dungeons in which he was imprisoned. Some commentaries state that 
it’s possible that he could have written some of the great passages of what we now know 
as the New Testament standing in raw sewage that at times came all the way up to his 
waist. Yet Paul wrote such amazing faith-filled words as, ‘I can do all things through 
Christ who strengthens me [Phil. 4:13, more or less]”’ (p. 276). More likely, he’d have 
written, “I have suffered the loss of all things and count them as dung” (Phil. 3:8b). 
Actually, even if you think Paul wrote all thirteen epistles credited to him, they make up 
only a quarter of the New Testament. But the rest of it is just absurd. No commentators, 
no historians picture Paul in such a pickle. It just shows Osteen’s utter ignorance of 
biblical scholarship. So should you imitate Paul in something he didn’t even experience? 

But it doesn’t have to be biblical; it can still be bogus, and as long as Osteen likes 
the sound of it, it becomes evidence for his case. On pages 72 and following he tells the 
story of a man who was trapped overnight in a refrigerated boxcar. Sure that he was 
doomed, he settled down to await the end. And it came. He was dead when they found 
him the next morning. Only the freezing unit hadn’t been on, and the heat had never gone 
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below sixty degrees! He froze to death because he expected he would. Such, Osteen tells 
us, is the power of the mind over matter. Alas, poor Osteen has been taken in by a 
widespread urban legend that exists in various forms. In another version, the man thinks 
he is using up the air in a confined space, so he suffocates, even though air never stopped 
coming in through a hidden vent. But it’s all one with the Mexican goat sucker and the 
hitch-hiking angel. Check it out at the urban legends reference pages at snopes.com . 
Encouraging people with stories of what has happened to others and can happen to you is 
one thing. Deluding them with things that never happened to anyone is another. 

Perhaps the most offensive set of anecdotes in Your Best Life Now are the many 
episodes from Joel Osteen’s own life. No one is going to imagine he is Mr. Typical, as he 
seems to want to paint himself. Nor does it come across that way. He uses heroic tales 
star-ring himself as if the reader might emulate these things, but they give off mixed 
signals. On the one hand, they are clearly tales of the exceptional, adventures of the 
Golden Boy, or they would not be worth telling. On the other, they are presented as what 
can happen to anybody. Again, if they were typical, they would not bear telling in this 
manner. It’s like a hero receiving an award and modestly saying, “Aw shucks, anybody 
could have done it.” So what is the point of regaling the reader with the adventures of 
Joel Osteen, God’s favorite on earth? It only serves the agenda of magnifying Osteen 
himself. Count the number of times he mentions his own name. It’s a total of fifty-three 
by my count. They all occur in anecdotes in which someone has come to him for advice. 
This gives the same impression it does in Malcolm Boyd’s once-popular collection of 
“slice of life” prayers, Are You Running with Me, Jesus? In it, the repeated punctuating of 
the text with second-person addresses to Jesus invokes the hovering presence of Jesus 
over the praying narrator’s adventures. Only in this case, it is Joel Osteen himself who is 
drifting like a glory cloud over the proceedings. 

Appendixes 

What Is a Cult? 

The word “cult” has taken on a real onus; it has bad associations in the eyes of 
many people. Recognizing that is usually the signal to substitute some bland euphemism. 
And in fact most scholars today prefer the term “new religious movement.” Not me. 
“Cult” is still a good, serviceable word with a specific connotation. Popular usage makes 
“cult” mean “evil religion,” but let’s not dumb down our vocabulary, shall we? “Cult” as 
a category of religious movements, whether old or new, is best understood side by side 
with Max Weber’s terms “sect” and “church.” 

Weber, the father of sociology, explained that he was setting forth a typology or 
ideal type, an abstract textbook definition that seems to make categories pure, distinct, 
and hermetically sealed off from one another. In fact, facts and phenomena seldom fit 
such categories perfectly, but Weber knew that better than you. His point was rather that 
ideal types provide a kind of yardstick for measuring the differences, the irregularities, 
the rough edges and loose ends of the actual phenomena we match against the categories 
of the typology. Yes, of course, not every concrete example is going to fit perfectly. We 
want to use the typology to measure those differences so we can begin to explain them. In 
doing so, we will begin to understand the individual entity we are measuring against the 
ideal type. The goal is to understand each concrete phenomenon, not to pretend the 
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phenomena are all the same and to cram them into the boxes whether they seem to fit or 
not! Much mischief has resulted from scholars forgetting the point of an ideal type. 

CHURCH, SECT, CULT 

For Weber, a “church” was an established religious community well integrated 
with the surrounding culture, affirming its values and even providing the spiritual or 
theological basis for them. Churches are allies of culture even when there is technical 
separation of church and state. This “at-homeness in the world” typically results in 
churches being world-affirming. Church values include a work ethic and discipline, what 
Weber called “worldly asceticism” and “love patriarchalism.” Churches tend to be 
organized hierarchically according to inherited prerogative (“traditional authority”) or 
technical competence (“rational-legal authority”). Accordingly, churches prize education 
and training. And if the surrounding society is stratified economically or classwise, the 
church will likely repeat the pattern or even justify it. People inherit membership in 
churches. They are baptized into membership before they know what is going on. They 
are confirmed as a matter of course. Faith may be basically an exterior matter, going to 
church, paying one’s taxes, decent behavior. No one has to be too active, because on the 
one hand, the authorities will take care of everything, and on the other, there are so many 
people in the church, the individual’s participation or lack of it doesn’t matter much. 

A “sect” splits off from a church. It may soon reproduce itself into several 
congregations, but it retains at least for a generation the posture of opposition to both the 
parent denomination/church and the sponsoring society. The sect splits off because 
certain individuals grow concerned that the parent group is not stringent enough in 
matters of doctrine or morality. Perhaps the society has drifted into tolerance of 
widespread sinfulness and the church has grown lazy and no longer acts as a prophetic 
conscience calling the larger society back to the commandments of God. The church has 
become worldly, too cushy and comfortable with the worldly order. Or perhaps the 
church’s doctrine appears to have accommodated itself to worldly patterns of thought (in 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, for example). Or there is a dearth of piety and 
spirituality. Prayer has become formal and cold. Something must be done! 

The resultant sectarian movements, though their goals may differ markedly (see 
below), commonly share a certain profile (here comes the ideal type): the sect finds itself 
in opposition to the corrupt and lax society/culture and views it with suspicion and fear as 
a Satan-controlled source of temptation. Sects accordingly are more otherworldly, as 
when evangelist Dwight L. Moody professed himself indifferent toward matters of social 
reform as a question of rearranging the furniture aboard the sinking Titanic: “God has 
given me a lifeboat and told me, ‘Moody, save all you can!”’ They may have a hostile 
attitude toward the larger society, projecting shadows of cosmic evil onto it, a reflection 
of the alienation they feel simply by virtue of being a pronounced and militant minority, 
whether or not they are persecuted or ridiculed. 

Faith is more intense, more interior. Sects are revivalistic, pietistic, demanding a 
datable conversion, a “heart-warming” personal relationship with God. Often the sect’s 
complaint against the parent church is not doctrinal but that the parent group lacks 
spiritual zeal. Pentecostal David du Plessis used to say that the mainline denominations 
and the Pentecostals had the same steak; it was just that the denominations kept it in the 
freezer, while the Pentecostals had it on the grill. 
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The sect requires every-member involvement or it will not float. It cannot afford 
to give anyone a free ride or it will sink. On the other hand, there is no hierarchy, not at 
first. Advanced education gives no advantage, nor is it welcomed, and it probably does 
not exist among the members. They rely on direct wisdom from the Spirit and take an 
optimistic view of the “perspicuity of scripture”—that is, any Joe off the street ought to 
be able adequately to interpret it. Sectarians are literalists unless their jumping-off point 
requires some manipulation of the text in order to smuggle in their new doctrines. 

The sect is more likely to be egalitarian as well as democratic. Tertullian used to 
complain in the second century that Marcionites and Gnostics had female bishops or 
rotated the various church offices and duties among all the members indiscriminately. 
Early Pentecostals gave an equal share in leadership to women and had mixed black and 
white memberships because they believed ardently that what mattered was the Holy 
Spirit speaking through a mere human channel, so how could gender or ethnicity make 
any difference? 

Weber described a cyclical process of evolution by which sects would eventually 
evolve into churches (perhaps already in the second generation, when children will have 
been born to the original members and raised in their faith). This means they will have 
reacclimated themselves to the surrounding culture and its values. They will have 
matured and left behind the essentially adolescent posture of the radical (see Billy Joel’s 
song “The Angry Young Man”). A perfect paradigm of the transition sects face is 
provided by the Massachusetts Puritans and their “halfway covenant” dilemma. The first 
Puritans were sectarians who split from the Church of England. They were all zealous 
pietists. But as their numbers grew in the New World and they raised Christian children, 
fewer of the latter could claim conversion experiences: why should they, having believed 
in Christ since before they could remember? They had no “sinful past” to repent of. And 
yet Puritan polity demanded that to be eligible for church membership and taking 
communion, one had to be able to point to a discrete conversion, a “born-again” 
experience, a “work of grace.” What were they to do with the new generations? Finally, 
Solomon Stoddard decided on the halfway covenant: the devout but “once-born” could 
vote as members of the congregation, but they could not take communion. This was an 
unstable dike doomed to give way as the Puritan sect inevitably became a church. 
Similarly, John Wesley mused how no revival could sustain itself forever, because the 
repentance people experienced would make them industrious and thrifty, simply as a 
matter of Christian character, and then they must inevitably gain wealth from their work. 
This affluence would in turn cause them to become worldly and spiritually complacent 
again. 

Education, especially theological education, becomes important again when 
people tire of enthusiastic nonsense from the pulpit and if they begin to feel embarrassed 
when visitors come to church. Suddenly, seminaries don’t sound so bad anymore. Maybe 
it’s not so simple preaching the word of God as just opening your mouth and letting the 
Spirit fill it. More likely, one’s own foot will fill it adequately. You know you have gone 
from sect to church when you stop calling theological seminaries “cemeteries.” 

SECTARIAN MENU 

Sociologist of religion Bryan Wilson (not Brian Wilson of the Beach Boys!) 
proposed a typology of kinds of sects as divided according to their chief goals (see his 
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Magic and the Millennium: A Sociological Study of Religious Movements of Protest 
among Tribal and Third-World Peoples). Churches may have no particular goals other 
than maintaining a sound spiritual family or haven. But sects feel they must accomplish 
something. What? 

1. Conversionist sects understand salvation as an emotional and moral transformation of 
the individual, a new birth. His experience is a foretaste or a down payment of some 
future or heavenly state of large-scale salvation. The story is told of a Communist 
soapbox preacher pointing to a ragged bum and declaring, “Communism can put a new 
suit on that man!” A Salvation Army member in the crowd yelled out, “Christ can put a 
new man in that suit!” Salvation is a present reality: “Are you saved?” Baptist and 
Pentecostal groups fit in right here.2. Revolutionist sects gleefully anticipate a 
soon-coming destruction of the social order and its replacement with a shining 
Millennium of righteousness. The role of individuals may be to help inaugurate the 
process or to herald it so people may be ready when it comes. Salvation is not present, 
but it will come soon, and its near approach may even provide a present “taste of the 
powers of the age to come” (Heb. 6:5). Qumran Essenes, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Millerites, 
Cargo Cults, the Ghost Dance, and others would qualify.3. Introversionist sects see the 
world around them as hopelessly corrupt. Salvation is sought in a collective withdrawal 
of the righteous into a “camp of the saints,” a “city set on a hill,” which by the sheer fact 
of its existence and its distinctive way of life (e.g., living out the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount) implicitly preaches the gospel to the rest of the world. Those who separate 
themselves out like this are already living as a sort of beachhead or colony of the future 
Millennium. Hutterites, Amish, Catholic Charismatics, Base Communities, Sojourners 
Community, Womanchurch, and other “intentional communities” are of this type.4. 
Manipulationist sects believe that human misery is the result of the near-universal 
ignorance of how life works, or what the good life is. Manipulationists seek to make 
possible the living of a good life in this world for those who are willing to obey and 
practice certain forgotten laws or techniques or principles which will lead to being 
healthy, wealthy, and wise. No earthshaking conversion of either the individual sinner or 
of the world is necessary. It is a simple question of learning the rules of the game of life 
and starting to win. New Thought, Unity, Christian Science, Soka Gakkai, 
Transcendental Meditation, Ehrhardt Seminars Training (aka The Forum), and others 
would fall here.5. Thaumaturgical (= magical or wonder-working) sects, like 
Manipulationists, seek to remedy particular problems, but in an immediate scope and by 
direct, supernatural means. Faith healers and their ministries (i.e., mailing lists of 
supporters and TV viewers) would count, as would Deliverance (exorcism) ministries.6. 
Reformist sects have much in common with secular movements of social reform, the 
chief difference being the religious inspiration of the reforms. Quakers work for peace 
rather than waiting for God to bring it in his own sweet time. They believe that Christian 
pacifism provides an effective tool for seeking worldly peace. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
learned the same sort of doctrine from the Hindu Mahatma Gandhi. Such a sect believes 
that providing a striking alternative to the world is not enough (contra the 
Introversionists), that Revolutionists (in Wilson’s sense) are wasting their time, and that 
Utopians (next category) are fanatics. The thought of Reinhold Niebuhr was a good 
example of Reformist sectarianism. (He himself belonged to the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, which later merged with the Congregational Church to form the 
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socially liberal United Church of Christ.) Niebuhr (in his Moral Man and Immoral 
Society) argued that the “Christian Realist” approach should recognize the ethic of the 
Sermon on the Mount as a relevant but impossible ideal, and that Christians ought to try 
to come as close to it as possible. It would be fanatical delusion to believe that a Utopian 
Millennium will ever actually arrive, but the idea functions as a defining and beckoning 
symbol for Christian ethics and politics. Paul Tillich, who eventually took to attending 
Quaker meetings, argued along somewhat similar lines in his The Socialist Decision. As 
an activist in the Religious Socialist Party he got into trouble with the Nazis and had to 
flee to America.7. Utopian sects anticipate the complete replacement of this corrupt 
society with a righteous one based on scripture. Only they do not merely wait for it like 
the so-called Revolutionist sects. Nor are their efforts as moderate as the Reformist sects. 

They undertake to usher in this change by voting or by force. Post-Millennialism falls 
into this category, though the works Post-Millennialists assign themselves may be simply 
good works and evangelism, which, with a nudge from the Holy Spirit, should be enough 
to cause the desired wholesale change. The social and revivalistic crusades of the 
Holiness Movement of the nineteenth century were something on this order, as was the 
Social Gospel Movement of Liberal Protestantism shortly afterward. Today, Christian 
Reconstruction-ism and Islamic Jihadism would be two drastic examples. WHERE 

CULTS DIFFER 

Cults may be classified according to the same agenda options. Wherein do they 
differ from sects? There are two defining traits of a cult. First, a cult is a small group of 
zealous believers all completely devoted to a single charismatic leader whose authority 
rests on his followers’ belief that he is divine or in touch with the divine. Thus they 
implicitly obey his every command. Naturally a cult will have to be small enough that the 
leader can relate to all members, but when it grows, it remains a cult as long as it can 
maintain complete leader-control over major aspects of the lives of members, perhaps 
through lieutenants or communication media. But once the leader dies or retires or he 
finds he must yield or divide his authority (and its application) among an administrative 
apparatus (see Moses in Exodus chapter 18 for a perfect example), the cult has begun to 
evolve into a sect. A sect is based on its doctrines, practices, and administrative structure. 
It is no crisis for a sect when the master dies. There is always a Joshua, or at least a Great 
Synagogue or the Seventy Elders, to take over in his absence. The Buddha has died, but 
he has bequeathed adequate knowledge, as he said to his disciples gathered around his 
deathbed: “Be ye lamps unto yourselves.” Socrates, about to imbibe the hemlock, told his 
followers, “Think not of Socrates, but think of the truth.” 

A great part of the perceived danger of the cult is this absolute control by its 
leader. Think of Jonestown. Robert J. Ellwood’s book The Gospel Time Bomb provides 
many other good and disturbing case studies. 

The second defining trait of a cult, though it is not applicable in all cases, is the 
foreign origin of the cult. Many cults are transplants from other countries and cultures. 
They may have come to America as missionaries to save us from sin or from our 
traditional but ineffective religions. The factor of foreignness helps to account for the 
full-blown ethical and ceremonial systems that seem so alien to most Americans. The 
alienness may not really be so much a matter of inherent oddity but rather simply of 
unfamiliarity. The mass weddings of the Unification Church do not seem so odd if one is 
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familiar with the custom of arranged marriages in the East. The dancing and chanting of 
the Hare Krishna devotees no longer strikes one as a tasteless display of 
obsessive-compulsive behavior when one understand it is an outgrowth of a Hindu 
devotional tradition stemming from the fourteenth century. 

And yet some cults’ strangeness is more honestly come by. That is, it is hard for 
the rest of us to make excuses for it, lest we feel like fools ourselves. UFO cults are a 
good example. How are we to understand groups of numerous individuals who seriously 
believe not only that extraterrestrials have visited the earth (itself practically a 
mainstream belief by now) but that they are in touch with aliens or their representatives 
who supply teaching analogous to traditional religious revelations? Actually, it is not 
hard to explain. Keep in mind what Samuel Taylor Coleridge explained concerning “the 
willing temporary suspension of disbelief,” that subtle transaction of mental 
compartmentalization whereby we are enabled to enter into a novel, a play, a movie, 
deeply enough to be affected by it as if it were real. Peter L. Berger and Thomas V. 
Luckmann (in their classic The Social Construction of Reality) argue that traditional 
religious services are no less “finite provinces of meaning” created artistically and 
entered into imaginatively by means of the temporary willing suspension of disbelief. 
Outside the church service it will not occur to us to believe in demons, though we hear 
about them in church. We may be slower or disinclined to believe in answered prayer 
outside the eleven o’clock hour Sunday morning. In the workaday world the Sermon on 
the Mount may seem to us neither relevant nor possible. We may believe that we should 
take intrachurch beliefs and commands seriously the rest of the week, and we will feel at 
least vaguely guilty for failing to do so. 

But there are other social entities in which the members are fully cognizant of the 
fictive nature of their finite province of meaning. These include science fiction fandom: 
Star Wars and Star Trek geeks. Such heavy-duty fans show up at movie premieres, 
conventions, and parties wearing sophisticated costumes and makeup, sporting alter-ego 
names, autobiographies, and speaking made-up languages. The rest of the week they are 
meek accountants, but on occasional weekends they are Commander Klang of the 
Klingon Spacefleet. Such people realize their fantasy worlds are not real and that they are 
but imaginative zones of fictive escapism. These people, I suggest, are only analogous to 
average religious believers. But what if there were to be a bridge between the two tribes? 
There is one: the collection of Flying Saucer Religions including Heaven’s Gate, the 
Aetherius Society, Scientology, the Raelians, Astara, the Unarius Society, and so on. 
They have simply laced one more hole up the boot: like churchgoers, they have made it 
their business to believe the whole kit and caboodle all week long. 

But the key to sustaining such a belief, which the believer knows is emphatically 
rejected by virtually everyone else, is group solidarity, peer support. Berger and 
Fuckmann ( The Social Construction of Reality, The Sacred Canopy, The Invisible 
Religion ) have gone much further in explaining how belief is created and reinforced by a 
supportive matrix of other people committed to the same beliefs and that conversely 
belief is threatened and may erode if the believer finds him/herself among those not 
sharing his/her faith. Secure belief in a minority faith is a matter of remaining safe within 
a “plausibility structure.” There may be several ways the leader(s) of a cult seek to 
legitimate their beliefs and to reassure the converts that it is all true. But more important 
is the simple fact of the plausibility structure. A plausibility structure is a social 
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arrangement wherein one is surrounded by a consensus, an atmosphere conducive to 
reinforcing one’s beliefs. There are many fellow believers who will say amen and live 
their lives by the rules of your faith. It may have taken a great act of courage to break 
with the inertia of convention to embrace new beliefs in the first place, but that is a 
tension one cannot sustain indefinitely. Thereafter, one must take refuge in the harbor 
with the rest of the ships. 

Berger and Luckmann also discuss the cognitive universe, or the map of reality 
inside one’s head. It is the set of values and assumptions that organize and color all your 
perceptions, that cause you to think something plausible or implausible, true or false, bad 
or good. It may be a set of explicit beliefs or of implicit assumptions. It is the lens 
through which you view the world. The people in your plausibility structure all live 
together in a shared cognitive universe, and indeed you assimilated it from them. Within 
the group, the creed seems self-evidently true, and one’s only struggles are those of 
conscience as one seeks ever-greater repentance and sanctification. But outside the 
confines of the plausibility structure, doubts inevitable arise. The believer is like a 
submarine sailor surrounded by thousands of tons of water pressure. He had better have 
thick walls between him and that water! The plausibility structure provides them, and he 
must do his best to internalize the cognitive universe before he departs for the outer world 
of everyday society. 

Sects and cults tend to be aggressively evangelistic. One reason is obvious: they 
have an urgent message to share with others for their good. But there is a hidden 
dimension of self-interest for the cultists, too. Remember, it is typical for cults to govern 
a new convert’s relations with noncult friends and relatives so as to keep the boundaries 
of the plausibility structure secure. One’s close associates have enough credibility with 
the new recruit that he might heed their doubts and urgings to quit the group, and we 
don’t want that to happen. Well, for the same reason, cults send members on evangelistic 
missions, hoping to recruit more new members, certainly, but also to reinforce the 
self-image of the new convert. When he goes “witnessing,” two things happen. First, by 
the simple fact of his evangelistic approach to an outsider, the convert casts him in a role 
that restricts the range of responses to a pair that will not threaten the new convert’s faith. 
The outsider may sneer, “Scram!” Yes, that is a bit rude, but it is good, because the new 
convert has been told in advance that Satan controls the worldlings, and such a slammed 
door is an example of (albeit mild) persecution for the truth’s sake. Like the apostles in 
Acts 5:41, the new convert will rejoice to lick his wounds, reinforced in his faith, now 
that he has put it on the line, risking public embarrassment. It is like a fraternity hazing. 
Having endured it, you are more loyal to the group: it must have been worth it, because 
otherwise you would have to reproach yourself as a fool. 

Second, if the witness is successful and another person converts, then the faith of 
the witness is reinforced, because here is another vote in favor of the truth of his beliefs. 
One is able to breathe a bit easier with every coreligionist added to the fold! But either 
way, the unique social-interactive drama of witnessing is tailored to reinforce the new 
convert/witness’s self-identity as a believer in the cult. 

Aggressive evangelism may come in particularly handy in a situation when the 
cult has taken the risk of announcing a deadline for the end of the world, the arrival of the 
Mother Ship, or whatever, and nothing happens. Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter, in 
their classic study When Prophecy Fails, showed how it is just in the darkest hour when 
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disappointed faith hangs by a thread that victory may be snatched from defeat’s jaws by 
the twin expedients of a figurative reinterpretation that makes the anticipated climax 
invisible and unverifiable, hence a new heightening of the bar for the faithful; and a new 
surge of evangelism to promote the new view, which effort reinforces faith by, again, 
putting it on the line and by, one hopes, accumulating new votes that the message 
(especially in its new form) is true. Thus did the disappointed movements of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Sabbatai Sevi, the Millerites, and Aum Shinrikyo continue to thrive or thrive 
anew. 

TWILIGHT OF THE IDOL 

The transition from a cult to a sect occurs when the cult leader dies or when he 
retires from centrality, ordaining an administration to succeed him, as Jesus does in 
Matthew 18:15-20 and John 20:21-23. If he has ordained another charismatic individual 
to succeed him (e.g., Joseph Smith followed by Brigham Young, or the Bab by 
Baha’u’llah), the cult may well continue as such, a one-man show. But eventually the cult 
will survive as a sect. When the leader is replaced by an institution, we speak of the 
“routinization of charisma” (Weber). The founder possessed his own magnetic authority, 
but after him his successors reign by right of succession, “Shake the hand that shook the 
hand” (Harvey Cox). In Weber’s terms, the leader exercised charismatic authority, but 
the institutional apparatchiks who come later exercise traditional authority. 

And the sea change from cult to sect is not merely an organizational one. The 
further transition from sect to church has already implicitly been taken, too, because the 
status of the original leader has changed in such a way as to make the whole emphasis of 
the movement change as well. The founder will become idealized, perhaps even imagined 
as a god who came to earth to reveal himself, and he is identified with the divine creator. 
The creator of your new “cognitive universe” naturally becomes the creator of the natural 
universe as well, once the first becomes coextensive with the second. In other words, the 
new doctrines, which once seemed so radical and revolutionary, have come to be “felt as 
facts,” as natural and “self-evident” as nature. 

This process of deifying the founder goes hand in hand with the 
second-generation rapprochement between the culture and the new religion. As the latter 
happens, the inner zeal and commitment of the members begin to slack off for the simple 
reason that the pressure’s off. So they can begin taking their faith for granted, just like 
people used to do in the old culture-wide religion. With less zeal, and feeling more at 
home in the world, the members can no longer seriously imagine themselves measuring 
up to the radical demands of the founding prophet, following in his mighty footsteps. But 
once the founder is deified, all this changes. One decides that it cannot have been very 
difficult for the founder to have lived such a life of uncompromising righteousness 
because, after all, he was a god. Yet by the same token, he cannot have expected us to do 
what he did, what only a god could do. Unlike him, we are mere humans, pretty 
mediocre. He was faithful unto death, yes, but he was being righteous for us, in our place, 
so we wouldn’t have either to do it ourselves or to feel guilty about not doing it. So the 
founder no longer points the way and says, “Follow thou me!” Instead he picks us up like 
helpless infants and carries us there (Max Scheler, Problems of a Sociology of 
Knowledge). The whole cycle may begin again as soon as a new prophet announces his 
revelation. 
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Membership Drive 


Who Joins Cults and Why? 

During the initial wave of anticult hysteria back in the early seventies, outsiders 
professed themselves baffled at why any sane person should wish to sign away his or her 
soul to an evil outfit. It was a case of begging the question. Starting with the assumption 
that cults were subversive and deleterious to those who joined them, it seemed natural to 
infer that people joined them for bad reasons. Cult recruits must have been pathetic losers 
and neurotics who would scrape the bottom of the barrel for a little respect, and given the 
caliber of such cannon fodder, the cults must have been satisfied with little more than a 
van full of warm bodies. If, on the other hand, some promising young people joined up, 
they must have been brainwashed and hypnotized. How else could their interest in cults 
be explained, since (outsiders assumed) cults had absolutely nothing to offer? The 
situation was much like that of heterosexuals today who ask what went wrong to turn 
someone into a homosexual. The gay person turns the question around on the one who 
asked it: What made you become a heterosexual? Even so, we might as well ask what 
makes someone a Methodist or an Orthodox Jew or a Roman Catholic? It’s not that there 
will be no interesting explanation forthcoming in either case. But we must step back and 
not take for granted that one allegiance is bad and the other is good. Again, one may turn 
out to be bad, but we have to conclude that, not assume it, if we want to make a sound 
judgment. 

There are two research results we must keep in mind from the start. First, most 
people join cults/new religions not because of ingenious recruiting techniques or 
evangelistic rallies, but rather under the influence of friends or relatives, much as 
conservative Protestant churches grow. 

This observation brings up an interesting parallel. In Rodney Stark’s book The 
Rise of Christianity, the sociologist/historian examines the reasons and the rate for the 
growth of early Christianity in the Roman Empire. He shows how the rate need only have 
matched that of analogous sectarian new religions of modern times, like the Moonies and 
the Mormons, for the numbers to grow as they did from the mid-first century until 
Constantine’s time. There was no mi raculous or even surprising explosion such as 
Christian apologists sometimes like to claim as evidence of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. Stark notes that there were many good reasons for the attractiveness of the 
new Christian faith, a fact implicitly neglected by claims that Christian growth was a 
miracle—it must be a pretty poor religion if that’s the only way to explain people joining 
it. 

But let us turn the scope around in the other direction: Stark’s research obliquely 
but powerfully suggests to me that the mushroomlike growth of the Moonies (Unification 
Church) and the Mormons (Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints) was no more 
strange, in no more need of extraordinary explanations. We don’t need to posit people 
being brainwashed, shanghaied into the new faith, any more than we require the direct 
compulsion of the Holy Ghost to account for early Christian numerical growth. 

Second, it puts things in a considerably different light to know that the typical 
turnover rate for members of virtually all cults is over 90 percent. By far, most 
individuals who join cults remain in them long enough to accumulate interesting life 
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experiences (for which they are often grateful, sometimes chagrinned, once they move 
on). No one dragged them in, kicking and screaming; nor did they have to climb the 
Berlin wall to escape. It is tragically ironic that if your children have joined some cult and 
you want to see them leave it, the absolute worst thing you can do is to forcibly remove 
them at the hands of deprogrammers, who will isolate them and berate them until they 
renounce their faith. Because if they are deprogrammed and relapse after the ordeal is 
over, you will have cemented their loyalty to the cult. Now you have made them a heroic 
martyr and confessor. They have suffered for the faith and will be much more firmly 
attached to it from then on. No, if you want them to come back to First Methodist and 
IBM, just give it a little time. That ought to do it. 

A GOOD RINSE 

Whence the common charges of brainwashing? Many cult critics, of course, 
charge that members have been induced to surrender their freedom of thought and choice 
on analogy to the efforts of North Korean interrogators who sought to “brainwash” 
American prisoners of war to make them into fifth-columnist Commie spies, as in The 
Manchurian Candidate. This is very unlikely. 

For one thing, studies of these techniques and their use reveal that Communist 
brainwashing was virtually never effective as a tool of forced reeducation. One might 
induce a cowed and tortured wretch to feign an ideological conversion, just as any 
prisoner of war is advised to sign any confession in the knowledge that no one back home 
will take it seriously. And it is possible that a few POWs were converts to Communism 
via the Stockholm syndrome, whereby captives seek to ease their torment by actually 
coming to identify with their captors like dependent children. I have never heard of 
research suggesting that, but it may be true. And of course Communism is not without 
merit as a doctrine. Many believe in it freely, though I am not one of them. It is far from 
impossible that “reeducation” might actually result in convincement. But there is no real 
evidence that anyone has fallen victim to genuine mind-control through brainwashing, 
even in Chinese and North Korean POW camps, much less in American cults. In fact, the 
whole idea seems laughable. It belongs in James Bond movies and pulp magazines: 
hypnotized legions of cult zombies threatening the world. 

For another, we must reckon with a historic prejudice against new and exotic 
religions, whether today’s new religions like the Moonies and Krishnas, or the ancient 
Mystery Cults of Attis, Osiris, Mithras, and so on, transplanted from the Middle East into 
Europe in the centuries adjacent to the birth of Christianity. Many of the same terrible 
charges leveled at today’s cults were aimed, almost verbatim, by the ancient Romans 
against Isis cultists, Cynic philosophers, and early Christians. See also the suspicions of 
the king of Thebes against the new Dionysian cult in Euripedes’ Bacchae . All were 
condemned as conspirators, cannibals, child murderers, orgiasts, incest-mongers, you 
name it. In his sixth satire, the first-century Roman satirist Juvenal paints a caricature 
portrait of cult leaders and gurus exploiting wealthy matrons for their money, alienating 
them from their husbands, and so on, that might, with the names changed, have been torn 
from the pages of today’s anticult literature. 

When Christians came to power, they turned the same guns on Jews, Gnostics, 
Marcionites, and other “heretics.” For example, Gnostics were often defamed as immoral 
orgiasts, but when a huge cache of Gnostic documents was discovered in Egypt in 1945, 
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the Nag Hammadi documents, it was striking that all of them advocated sexual 
continence, even celibacy. Our only evidence for libertine Gnostics remains the account 
of the fourth-century heresiologist (“heresy-buster”) Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, that 
as a young man he had been unsuccessfully seduced into attending an orgiastic meeting 
of the Phibionite Gnostics. And who knows if he even knew what he was talking about? 
His impressions may have been the result of his own stereotyping. 

So the tales one hears of brainwashing and other insidious and evil behaviors 
connected with cults may very likely be the products of deep-rooted instincts of prejudice 
against new and unfamiliar groups. Our fears take palpable form in bogeymen versions of 
cults. On the other hand, it must be said clearly that occasionally it seems cults have 
themselves conjured up the same dark fantasies and decided to live them out. No one will 
dismiss as baseless calumny the well-documented charges of drugs, orgies, and murder 
among the Manson family. The sadistic and paranoid megalomania of the Reverend Jim 
Jones (notwithstanding his equally genuine “Jeckyll” persona of a sincere social advocate 
and champion of the poor) resulted in astonishing abuses long before the famous Guyana 
suicides put an end to them. The seventeenth-century nihilistic Messiah Jakob Frank 
conjured into being an ultraviolet netherworld of secret orgies and blasphemies 
surpassing the imagination of any of today’s anticult propagandists. If the ancient Attis 
cult required self-castration as its initiation rite, so did the modern sect of the Skoptsy in 
Russia, and neither cult could be suppressed. One must approach controversial religious 
movements with an initial presumption of innocence, given this historical perspective, 
but neither must one maintain an invulnerable Pollyanna optimism that new religions 
never deserve their opprobrium. Again, careful research must tell the tale in each case. 
One does not want to risk letting fear threaten freedom of religion. 

But we are not dependent merely on the charges of complete outsiders for our 
suspicions of cults and their misdeeds, are we? There are books full of “atrocity stories” 
written by ex-cult members. They speak of having been brainwashed, mistreated, and so 
on. Are we not to believe them? Not necessarily. On the one hand, someone dissatisfied 
with a group is hardly an objective reporter about it. He will be tempted to justify his exit 
by blackening the group’s reputation, even if unconsciously. Someone has said that 
deriving our view of cult life from alienated ex-members (apostates) is like getting a fair 
and balanced picture of marriage by interviewing only divorce lawyers. And yet who is a 
better source than someone who was an eyewitness of the life of the cult and is no longer 
bound by the desire to “spin” the information and to hide the dirty linen? We see we must 
critically sift our evidence, not reject whole bodies of evidence wholesale and a priori. 
How do we decide what to believe? Where to look for the facts? How to shave away bias 
and exaggeration? 

We need to keep in mind what Peter L. Berger describes as “nihilation strategies.” 
When someone embraces a new set of beliefs or a new allegiance, diametrically opposed 
to his former ones, he seeks to make sense of the old allegiance in terms of the new. He 
has a new perspective. “How wrong I was!” “I was sinking deep in sin, far from the 
peaceful shore.” The temptation is often to exaggerate the dire degree of sin and lostness 
so as to highlight the new state of enlightenment or salvation. He may engage in 
self-vilification, to the greater glory of his savior. But he may also seek to mitigate his 
culpability for having been so terribly wrong. In the latter case, we are dealing with what 
Leon Festinger calls “cognitive dissonance reduction.” One simply cannot deal with the 
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chagrin of having been a “kooky cultist,” and it comes in mighty handy to deny that one’s 
choice for the previous state was voluntary. “I only joined up because they brainwashed 
me!” This is another way of saying, “You know, I must have been crazy to have joined 
that group!” Only it is no longer hyperbole. You are seeking to slough off the 
responsibility for a decision you now find embarrassing. I suspect the same thing 
happened in the early 1980s when porn star Linda Lovelace abandoned her film career 
and claimed, not that she had repented of her sins, but that she had escaped from slavery 
and brainwashing at the hands of her evil manager, who forced her to degrade herself in 
pornographic moviemaking. She was ashamed now of having done it, so ashamed that 
she could not imagine she had ever chosen to do it. Her story was a nihilation strategy to 
save face. And one suspects the atrocity tales of ex-cultists partake of the same. 

If one has abandoned one’s former membership through the intervention of a 
deprogrammer, one has in effect been through a “deconversion” experience fully as 
powerful as the original conversion whereby one entered the cult in the first place. One 
rejoices in a new identity, the person rescued (“saved”) from the insidious cult. Note the 
deja vu here. In light of one’s rebirth experience, one must negate one’s old life. In fact, 
when “nihilating” a former cult experience, even if one enjoyed it at the time, one must 
make it look pretty bad in retrospect precisely in order to justify one’s new acquiescence 
in the deprogramming process. So that which one experienced as a new life in Christ (or 
the Divine Principle, or whatever) has retroactively, retrospectively, turned into a “life of 
sin.” This is why we must at least be suspicious of the ex-cultist atrocity stories. At the 
very least there may be subtle recasting of the experience in view of the very different 
value judgments one now holds. 

SPIN CYCLE 

But are ex-cultists completely fabricating their stories when they claim they were 
brainwashed? No. One cannot deny that cults have often engaged in manipulation to gain 
new converts. This seems reprehensible to me, but I must admit it is not actual 
brainwashing or compulsion. Perhaps it is natural for me to see the difference because of 
my experience in various evangelistic ministries and an evangelistic Baptist congregation 
in which we used a battery of evangelistic strategies that I now view as manipulative, 
such as pretend surveys in which we would ask casual passersby which religious leader 
they knew the most about. We cared nothing about the results (at least until I insisted we 
submit the results to the town newspaper). We just wanted to con the hapless 
interviewees into talking with us about religion, and then we would start in with our 
version of the gospel message. So manipulation is no invention of the cults, whatever one 
thinks of it. 

What is the nature of this manipulation? Probably the best paradigm case of 
recruitment manipulation known to me would be that practiced by the Oakland branch of 
the Unification Church in the 1970s and early 1980s. Moonies, whether students or not, 
would sit at an information table on a campus, where they would sign up interested 
students to attend some sort of experimental community retreat out in the wild. They 
would talk of idealistic values and education, but certainly no hint of anything religious, 
and no mention of Reverend Sun Myung Moon—until later. Once the buses unloaded far 
from campus, a tireless round of activities, games, hiking, and lectures would commence. 
Most present were clandestine Moonies, and the hosts would give loads of affection and 
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attention (“love bombing”) to the potential recruits. Joining in games, group singing, and 
encounter exercises helped forge a sense of community and group solidarity as well as 
shape behavior. One began by doing what the group did, and this primed one to accept 
the eventually revealed beliefs underlying the program. Early lecture sessions dealt in 
benign generalities about the needs of the world, for example, for harmony between 
religions and between science and religion, and eventually the Divine Principle would be 
presented as the answer. The potential recruit would have trodden a good deal of the 
desired path, and it would have been made more difficult to pull out and reverse course. 
Perhaps, as is common in such situations, cult-recruiting or not, there would be little 
opportunity for sleep, and maybe there would be a low-protein diet. And all this might 
make one suggestible, as in the King of the Hill episode where Luanne and Peggy join the 
Cult of Jane at the Arlen Community College. Hank and Dale prompt a mass exodus of 
cultists by grilling steaks right outside the iron fence of the cult sorority house. 

Similarly, some cults have focused recruiting on freshmen and seniors more than 
other students. Obviously, this is because both groups face a present or impending period 
of anxiety-producing tension and ambiguity. The freshman faces the exciting but 
troublesome environment of overchoice, temptations, challenges, and opportunities. New 
ideas and people from new backgrounds promise to broaden his or her horizons, welcome 
or not. There is an exciting but daunting new degree of freedom from parental apron 
strings. Some will welcome the offer to regain a measure of the home-cooked guidance 
and shelter they left behind at home but may find again in a cult, a new “family.” Seniors 
have adjusted to school, but now the free ride is over. No sooner have they learned the 
ropes and come to enjoy their new life on campus than it, too, is ripped away from them, 
and it is time to face the big bad world outside. At such a critical juncture, seniors, too, 
may welcome a port in the storm, especially if, like Dustin Hoffman in The Graduate , 
they are uncertain about the value of the career which they have prepared for. 

Probably the least likely to join cults on campus are those with what Spong, Spiro, 
et al. call “the foreclosed personality.” These are students who entered their major 
program knowing exactly what they wanted to do, or at least obedient to the plans of their 
parents. These students do not view college as a time of expanding horizons. It is 
essentially vocational school for them, and very little may change. 

Again, when a new convert/recruit, whether gleaned from campus or not, joins a 
cult, there will very likely be an initial period of isolation from one’s natural family and 
accustomed friends. This is to shelter the newcomer from old influences and so to 
facilitate new associations and new patterns of thought. One repudiates or at least 
temporarily puts natural family ties on hold so to strengthen ties to one’s new spiritual 
family. Think of the gospel episodes where a new disciple is told to leave behind family, 
property, and occupation. Peter, Andrew, Philip, James, John, and Levi do precisely this. 
When Jesus’ natural relations arrive to take charge of him, fearing for his sanity, he 
repudiates them in favor of his true, his spiritual or metaphorical, family (Mark 3:20-21, 
31-35). It is tragically amusing to behold the irony of parents agonizing over the 
departure of their children for a cult instead of conventional Christianity—which itself 
seems to have begun with the very same social dynamics. 

But no brainwashing has taken place in these scenarios. Only manipulation, 
reprehensible as it is. But there is a major difference. Any criticism, such as I would 
level, against such tactics must be aimed equally at all evangelistic groups with their 
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peer-pressure and “brimstone-and-treacle” tactics. We are no longer talking only about 
cults. 

UNUSUAL SUSPECTS 

Interviews have shown very strongly that the mainstream of recruits to cults are 
not weirdos or losers. They tend to be more highly educated than most people and more 
idealistic. In fact, one very plausible reading of the dramatic growth of both the Jesus 
movement and the cults after the New Left radicalism of the 1960s is that refugees 
disappointed by the dead-end failure of these groups continued to look for a cause in 
which to reinvest their lives. Many found it in unconventional religion. Again, they did 
not stay long, but many left without bitterness, grateful for the experience, as for any 
experimental experience. 

The late author and evangelist Francis A. Schaeffer (The New Super-Spirituality ) 
tried to explain why many conventional e vangelical-fundamentalist teenagers abandoned 
their suburban churches for radical cults like the Children of God/Family of Love. 

Perhaps ironically, many had complained of the legalism of their congregations only to 
embrace a far more severe version of the same thing in a cult. But Schaefer understood 
there was no inconsistency: the young people took more seriously all the radical 
discipleship talk they heard in sermons but never saw lived out except in the almost 
superstitious token form of not playing cards, dancing, or going to the movies. This was 
neither much of a social statement nor a spirituality. So they went where they could find 
something that answered to the discipleship rhetoric. 

The same dynamic has long been evident in the phenomenon of fundamentalist 
church missionary conventions. A weeklong revival features missionaries temporarily 
returned from the field, driving home the need for workers to enter the ripe evangelistic 
fields—lest one be responsible for the damnation of far-flung tribesmen. The pew-potato 
church member, for the sake of one’s preference for middle-class comforts, has long ago 
shirked his imagined missionary duty but now hopes to atone for it by sacrificing his own 
son or daughter to discharge the debt for him, in his place. What is happening here is that 
heady discipleship rhetoric, essentially of an a dolescent caste, is aimed at those with ears 
keen to hear it: the c ongregation’s youth. How proud they are when, at the close of the 
conference, Johnny and Mary have tearfully committed themselves to go to preach the 
gospel as a missionary to Zuphrenia or Slobbovia. 

The same factor accounts for the predominance of Jewish youth attracted to cults 
and imported Eastern spiritualities (and to fundamentalist Christianity!). The children of 
secularized Jewish families are left with a sense of the importance of religion but without 
anything to fill the gap. So they will go where they can find it. It is a point worth 
considering. For those of us who do not relish indoctrinating our children with any 
creedal party line, are we kidding ourselves when we shelter them from faith instruction 
while assuring ourselves that one day our children will surely choose for themselves? The 
danger is that we will have successfully raised them to be areligious (not necessarily a 
bad thing, of course), or religiously frustrated, in which case we may have laid the 
groundwork for our own chagrin if they seek out a religion we find distasteful. One 
alternative is to educate them in one’s inherited tradition but to emphasize that it is up to 
the child one day to decide whether or not to embrace it. 

CAN GOD DELIVER A RELIGION ADDICT? 
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Sociologists of religion often speak of “conversion careers,” the lifestyle of the 
constitutional “seeker” whose path seems to be one of frequent, temporary dalliance with 
this or that spiritual group until it is time to move, gypsy-like, on to another. The 
July-August 1977 (vol. 20, no. 6) issue of American Behavioral Scientist features many 
important discussions of such religious gypsies. Such individuals may correctly see the 
available range of movements (especially when many fall within the same wider 
theological spectrum, e.g., charismatic/Pentecostal, New Thought/Metaphysical, New 
Age) as so many items on a buffet and that there is nothing stopping them from picking 
and choosing as they wish, like frequenters of various fast-food outlets in a single town. 
The lack of brand loyalty may frustrate those who manage each cult, but perhaps they just 
need to come to grips with the fact that this is the only sort of ministry they can hope to 
offer a certain type of person at work on his or her own synthesis. Indeed, the same 
challenge increasingly faces all religious bodies in a radically pluralistic age of minimal 
religious brand-loyalty when the “heretical imperative” prevails (Berger, The Heretical 
Imperative). 

The best chance of stopping the seeker-gypsy in his/her tracks, getting him/her to 
settle down with one’s own group, seems to be to offer him/her a set of rewarding 
affective ties. We arrive again at “love bombing.” This attempt to make newcomers 
welcome and to encourage identification with the group need in no way imply insincerity, 
as if the cult recruiter or members were on the level with used-car salesmen. They may 
well feel genuine friendly concern toward the new face, and once he joins, the old hands 
may feel genuine affection for him, like fraternity brothers presumably do with new 
members. 

Yet those who suspect something phony is going on in such cases do, I suspect, 
have a handle on something. It is not precisely insincere motions they sense, but rather a 
subtle artificiality. The cult members (or church members) are stuck in what Paul 
Watzlawick ( How Real Is Real?) calls “the ‘Be Spontaneous’ Paradox,” when “genuine” 
friendship is commanded. We are all great rationalizers and doublethinkers, so perhaps 
we can perform emotionally on command. But we feel we shouldn’t be able to turn it on 
and off. There is something fake here, and I think it is the conditional character of the 
affection offered. One is being welcomed as a new brother/sister in Christ (or whatever), 
and if the day comes when that bond is severed, if the convert decides he just can’t buy it, 
he should not be surprised if the friendship that once felt like such warmth of spirit 
vanishes into thin air. Had it then been no more than a pretense all along? By no means, 
but it was predicated on a common religious allegiance, and very likely nothing more. 

One often hears compatriots in the faith say things like: “You can see the power of the 
Holy Spirit (or the strength of Christian love) in that it unites me and Charlie over there 
when ordinarily we would have nothing in common!” After all, were not the tax collector 
Matthew and the Communist agitator Simon both members of Jesus’ circle? Or so we 
often hear. Yes, Christ (or whatever) was the only glue (and a powerful one) holding 
disparate individuals together, and when it was removed, the friendship evaporated. That 
is no surprise. There was no insincerity, only artificiality. That is the problem with love 
bombing. 

It is all built into the religious notion of “agape,” an early Christian term for 
unconditional love, the sort of nondiscriminating love God has for sinful mortals who can 
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offer him nothing. The late Bishop Pike was probably the only Christian thinker ever to 
decry the condescension implied when we pretend to exercise agape toward one another, 
as if we occupied so high a pedestal. 

But it is such agapaic love-bombing that may explain the cases we do find 
(though, again, they seem to be far from the majority) when a significant percentage of 
cult recruits do hail from the ranks of dweebs and losers. Some studies of Satanist groups 
imply that inveterate maladaptoids join the group to find a peer group of fellow lepers 
among whom they can feel significant. They may attain some degree of rank among the 
other ugly ducklings. The more degrees of initiation they amass, the higher their standing, 
just like the comic book geek who can tell you the vital statistics and secret identities of 
each and every comic book hero. And at the same time, the business of the cult is to teach 
them what they failed to pick up through normal channels, namely, skills to succeed in 
life. They may show the recruit some “tough love” and offer frank advice. Or they may 
deal in ressentiment, providing illusory and imaginary means to succeeding (e.g., magical 
spells of enrichment unsuspected by mere mortals) or getting even (how to hex or curse 
an enemy, maybe the school jock who ridicules you). In such cases we have a surprising 
but real parallel to the magical gestures of futility performed by primitive Cargo Cultists 
with their wooden-board rifles and orange crate radios, waiting for the cargo ship. 

Again, what we are observing here is by no means confined to controversial or 
despised “cults.” In his (in)famous book The Case for Orthodox Theology (i.e., as 
distinguished from liberal and neoorthodox Protestantism), Edward J. Carnell lambasted 
fundamentalist Protestantism as “Orthodoxy gone cultic” and cited the example of the 
never-ceasing quest for intracultic brownie points the fundamentalist receives by 
witnessing to his faith, whether or not it produces any converts. He gets status in the cult. 

HE REALLY IS SANTA CLAUS 

My family and I watch Miracle on 34th Street every Christmas season and marvel 
anew at what a great movie it is, filled with fascinating and profound ideas. First, the film 
opens a window into the question of how religions begin and get off the ground. When 
Mrs. Walker, Mr. Shellhammer, and Kris Kringle’s doctor discuss the matter of his 
mental health, the doctor assures them there’s nothing to worry about. “His is a delusion 
for good.” Between them, they all assume as a matter of course that Kris is crazy. But 
they admit he is functional, able to live a productive life, and not just despite but actually 
because of his delusion. And by the time the movie is over, they have all come to believe 
that he really is Santa Claus after all. Is the viewer supposed to share the belief that Kris 
is Santa? I guess so, but technically the film ends on a question mark. The cane by the 
fireplace might have been left by the people who moved out. Yeah, maybe. 

On the one hand, maybe we are to see that Kris’s claim to be Santa has been 
vindicated. But another way to view it is that Gaily, Doris, Susie, and the others have 
come to share Kris’s delusion. He has spread his net wide enough for them, too, to 
become entangled in it. And they have. A Santa cult has begun. And here I think we find 
an important clue as to the nature of religious belief systems. A religious belief system is 
a narrative universe, a story that at first exists inside the head of an individual who has 
somehow come to believe it and to live as if it is true. He might be able to live on the 
basis of those assumptions, but if he tries it in public, he will stick out like a sore thumb, 
as if he were the only one speaking a language, trying unsuccessfully to communicate 
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with people around him. 

That’s the way religions begin, but as long as the individual prophet is the only 
one to believe as he does, we call him insane. We say he has a delusion, because he is the 
only one navigating by this compass on these particular seas. Like Kris Kringle, he is 
delusional. But then a few people begin to see that it is a delusion for good. Because Kris 
Kringle believes what he does, though factually he is mistaken, it is a fruitful mistake. He 
manages to get Macy and Gimble to shake hands and adopt a policy of putting the 
customer first. Good comes of the delusion, so others begin to adopt it. And after a while, 
when enough people believe it, we no longer call it a delusion. We call it a religion. 

Religions are constituted by sets of attractive beliefs, such as the power of prayer 
and the richness of a cozy universe owned and operated by a God who has your personal 
welfare at heart. These beliefs, true or false, have good effects for people who believe in 
them. And we feel we have to respect a religion, unlike a delusion of the insane, which 
we feel entitled to laugh at. 

The movie also gives us a keen insight into the process whereby individuals 
become converted to belief, to share the benevolent delusion. What is the bridge over 
which Doris, Susie, and Paul Gaily pass into belief in Santa, and that their friend Kris is 
Santa? They have first cultivated a series of relationships with him, and then a crisis tests 
their loyalty to him. His belief in his own Santa-ship is so central to his being that one 
cannot remain on his side without coming to share his belief. 

We say “we believe in” someone when we have come to trust him, to count on 
him. It seldom comes to the point of having to affirm all that the person believes. But in 
Kris Kringle’s case there was nothing left over. There was no way to ignore or to steer 
around his central belief. Mrs. Walker, Doris, discovers that as long as she says she loves 
the old man but agrees with his enemies that he is not Santa as he believes himself to be, 
she is their ally, not his. Kris’s friends can only act on his behalf when they decide to 
commit themselves to his belief. To defend Kris, they must defend the belief that there is 
a Santa, and that he is Santa. And they discover that in order to defend the belief that he 
is Santa, they must embrace that belief themselves. 

You will convert to a religion when you discover you cannot continue in your 
friendship or your relationship of love or trust unless you sign on for the other person’s 
belief. It doesn’t have to be the prophet, the founder. It need only be a believer, a 
follower. People are not just brains. They do not just think their way to their 
beliefs—even though they should! 

People who need people join religions filled with the people they need. The 
beliefs are something they inherit. A person falls in love with a member of a different 
religion and, not surprisingly, switches to that religion. A person needs companionship, 
peer acceptance, and a group of religious people offer it to him. The belief follows in due 
course. If a religious recruiter can get you to do things with his group, to play games with 
them, sing their songs, you are in Rome doing as the Romans do. It will not be long 
before you become a Roman. And all this reflects the fact, and indeed is the same fact as 
in the history of religion, that ritual precedes myth. People do things before they know 
why. They may want to know why, and someone will explain it theologically, telling 
them a myth to rationalize it. But belief follows behavior. 

But the most important lesson the film teaches is about faith. “Faith,” we are told 
twice, “is believing when common sense tells you not to.” I remember when I first 
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watched this film, years ago, with a couple of skeptical pals. When we got to this line, we 
all exploded with laughter. Precisely what sort of belief is being mandated here? Belief in 
what sort of thing? 

The first time we hear the maxim “faith is believing when common sense tells you 
not to,” it is Gaily telling Doris to believe in him even though he has just quit his job at a 
high-paying law firm to defend Kris Kringle. She is so blinded by practical concerns that 
she cannot see that any sacrifice such as he has made can be worth it. She is too 
pragmatic to throw everything away for the sake of “intangibles” like love, hope, and 
compassion. And yet she believes in these things, too. She has just been disappointed in 
love and is afraid to trust, afraid to hope, again. And her daughter, hearing Doris urge her 
to believe even when common sense tells her not to, says, “In other words, ‘If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.’” 

The kind of faith we are being told to embrace, and told convincingly, is really 
hope, hope and the willingness to take the risk of commitment. Doris’s problem, and 
Susie’s, is that they have a low threshold for the pain of disappointment. They don’t think 
they can afford to make the jump and fall short of the farther ledge again. So they have 
decided to shrink their worlds to small confines where they will not need to jump 
anywhere, because there will be no place else to go. Nothing to achieve that one cannot 
inch one’s way to safely and predictably, without risk. No stretch to make, no wings to 
spread. But such a world will prove too confining, so confining in fact that you will begin 
to shrink to fit it. You will become a pessimist. 

But the pessimist is not a realist. The pessimist is the one who cannot see a good 
thing when it comes along because he has lost the ability to recognize it. It will be 
invisible to him. This is why the pessimist thinks the optimist is a dreamer, hallucinating, 
seeing false hopes and pipe dreams that are not there. But they are. 

It’s not that the pessimist, the so-called pragmatist, doesn’t want good things to 
happen. He just no longer thinks they can. He remembers hoping for good things, but he 
has been disappointed, and it hurt, maybe more than once or a few times, and he dares not 
take the risk again. This is easy to empathize with; we’ve all felt that way whether 
acutely or chronically. But on another level it’s hard to understand. Because if you have 
become like Doris Walker, you are living in a constant slough of despond. You are 
already about as disappointed as you can get. But by this time if something really 
dramatic were to happen, it would at least add a thrill to life. It’s like the joke where you 
are so far down you have to reach up to touch your toes. 

Hope has become like Santa Claus—it has been a long time since you could 
believe in it, that the future would arrive with some gift you asked it for. But why not 
believe in the future again? Why not believe in possibility again? It is as simple as this: if 
Santa comes along with that gift, if the future appears and you have your eyes clenched 
shut in the assurance that the future will not come, you will not see it. If, on the other 
hand, your eyes are open, the future may not come, like Godot, but then again it may. 

And you will miss it. It will have come and gone without your knowing, and you will be 
without hope once again, only it will be your fault. You will be afraid to face the future, 
afraid to hope. But don’t cringe! Fight! Elsewhere in the movie Santa says, “We may not 
win, but we can go down swinging!” 

Doomsday Dawning 
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Why Do Some Cults Erupt in Violence? 

One of the chief reasons the public is even aware of cults is the astonishing 
violence associated with them. The most notorious examples are the Manson family 
murders, the Peoples Temple mass suicide, the Waco conflagration, the three-wave 
suicide /murder of the Order of the Solar Temple (in Switzerland and Quebec), the Aum 
Shinrikyo sarin attack in the Tokyo subway, the Heaven’s Gate suicides, and the 
cataclysmic end of the Movement for Restoring the Ten Commandments in Uganda 
where some 714 died. Indeed, some of the events led French and German authorities to 
recoil in horror and to declare war on nontraditional religious movements. Because of 
events like these, many people consider cults per se, any and all cults, to be potentially or 
actually dangerous. But a moment’s reflection leads one to realize that there are literally 
thousands of cults, and only the tiniest fraction of them have been associated with 
violence, either suicidal or homicidal. This realization leads to the major question we 
must ask: What makes a cult explode into violence, whether self-directed or 
outer-directed? If we can figure out what the formula for disaster is, we will have come a 
long way toward discovering the formula for averting disaster. 

TWIN ROOTS OF VIOLENCE 

Again, there does not seem to be anything essential about cults that leads to 
violence. A cult simply as a cult is not especially liable to erupt into violence, but we can 
point to certain structural constants of cults that provide the potential for violence. There 
are two major characteristics. 

1. Charismatic Leadership 

The first is charismatic leadership. This does not help us narrow down the 
problem, since charismatic leadership is a trait of almost all cults. But understanding 
charismatic leadership does help us understand one of the major ways things can go 
wrong, and why. 

One of the two defining traits of a “cult” as opposed to a “sect” is the focus on a 
single, central leader, whose word is law for his followers. This is one reason cults are by 
definition both new and small. As soon as they begin to grow beyond the level where the 
leader can keep track of everyone and have a personal connection to everyone, we are on 
the way to having a sect, because, as Max Weber said, charisma is becoming 
“routinized.” This means it is becoming the theological authorization of a structure of 
secondary leaders. Charismatic authority is based on the dynamism of the individual, as 
opposed to the “traditional” and the “rational-legal” types of leadership. The former is 
leadership based on inherited prerogatives, like a hereditary monarchy. The latter is a 
constitutional office based on election or appointment on the basis of practical 
qualifications. The difference between charismatic leadership and the other types is well 
illustrated in Mark 1:27, when Jesus preaches in a synagogue and casts the demon out of 
a heckler, whereupon people exclaim: “What is this? A new teaching! And with 
authority!” Mark comments: “For he spoke with authority, and not like their scribes.” 

The Jewish scribes, precursors to the rabbis, taught carefully and casuistically, 
judiciously reasoning from scriptural precedent. The charismatic leader sweeps all that 
away: “You have heard it was said to the men of old ABC, but I say to you . . .” (Matt. 
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5:27-28, etc.)- If the business of the cult becomes too much for a single leader to manage, 
as it surely will once the numbers grow (see Moses having to share the authority for just 
this reason in Exodus 18), then the cult is ipso facto evolving into a sect. 

“Charisma” is a Greek New Testament term (see 1 Corinthians 12-14) denoting 
an apparently supernatural gift of power or knowledge. When we speak of a politician, 
clergyman, rock star, and so on, as being charismatic or having charisma, we refer to a 
kind of dynamic magnetism that impresses and attracts others, motivates them to accept 
his challenges, even obey his commands. It takes such a person to launch a movement. It 
is this “rock star” quality, obviously, that leads to the danger of sexual abuse in 
ministerial relationships, whether mainstream or cultic. People tend to sense not only a 
parent figure but, in psychological terms, a living embodiment of the ego ideal. A 
charismatic leader summons his followers’ best ideals and implicitly invites them to let 
him fulfill them for them, which can happen if they will yield their autonomy, their 
identity, to him. 

Thus they identify with the cult leader or charismatic leader. It may be because of 
self-hatred, as in the mass movements Eric Hoffer studied in The True Believer. But it 
may simply be the promise of fulfillment that attracts the “seeker” type of 
personality—or anyone else in a weak moment. Such a total investment, whereby the 
members become something like emotional groupies, helps explain both why cult 
members are so tenaciously attached to the cult and why, if alienated, they turn against 
the cult with unabated scorn, sometimes going so far as to join countercult groups or 
become deprogrammers. And, as we will see, such scorned lovers, deconverts, often play 
a key role in inadvertently catalyzing cult violence. 

Sociologists point to this give-and-take character of charisma, the fact that it must 
be received as well as given: it means that charisma is a relational quantity. It must be 
maintained and can be lost. Theologian Paul Tillich understands revelation in these terms. 
He says that if no one accepts the revelation, then there has been no revelation. Jesus is 
the Christ only insofar as he is recognized or received as such, as Peter does at Caesarea 
Philippi (Mark 8:29). This is an apt description of what happens with all cult leaders. 

Okay, with these two factors in mind, that is, the “takes two to tango” character of 
charisma and the need to decentralize leadership once the membership grows, we can see 
one source of the unrest that can lead to violence—namely, that the leader may sense his 
absolute control slipping (John 6:66) and come, perhaps rightly, to suspect that his 
lieutenants, who are after all coming to share his mantel, are out to usurp or displace him. 
Rene Girard explains why they do this. It might seem odd for devoted followers to try to 
edge out their master and ideal, but it is not. Their devotion partakes of “mimetic 
discipleship” and therefore of “mimetic rivalry.” This means that the disciple so 
idolizes/idealizes the master that he seeks, basically, to become him (Gal. 4:14), and once 
committed to this trajectory, he eventually comes to realize there is not room enough for 
both the master and his new doppelganger! This is why crazed fans kill their idols. This is 
why John Lennon died at the hand of his biggest fan. It is therefore not unreasonable for a 
cult leader to suspect his lieutenants are out to get him: “The disciple cannot become 
greater than the master; it is sufficient that he become like his master” (Matt. 10:24-25a). 
It may take no more than a concern like Jethro’s in Exodus 18:13-23 to make the 
charismatic leader suspicious (is paranoia a special risk for the charismatic?). He may 
recoil as Jesus does at his relatives’ seemingly innocent concern in Mark 3:32-35. He 
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may set members of the inner circle against one another, or thin out the ranks of 
leadership by making new and arbitrary demands (“If anyone would follow me, let him 
hoist his own cross and follow me”; “From that time on, many of his disciples turned 
back from following him”). Or it may be that these demands (“If you really have faith, 
you’ll make this sacrifice, believe this doctrine. Are you up to the challenge?”) will thin 
out the ranks of the membership, reducing it to the old level where the leader could assert 
direct influence on everyone. 

In any case, these leadership struggles, occasioned by the delicate dance of 
charismatic leadership, may eventuate in violence. One reason for this is that the leader 
will be narrowing the circle of those he trusts and will thus shield himself from negative 
feedback. Conversely, in their struggle to stay close to the leader, his remaining assistants 
may become yes-men and tell the leader what he wants to hear. You can see the 
difference in the depiction of Judas and Peter in the film The Last Temptation of Christ, 
where Judas dares to criticize and question Jesus, unlike Peter, who is an unimaginatively 
loyal yes-man. Judas proves the more valuable disciple because Jesus welcomes the 
challenges. Fearing betrayal from within, and increasingly out of touch with external 
reality, the cult leader may order some extraordinary action to assert and consolidate his 
authority. If it is suicide, it means he can keep in control to the end—by hastening the 
end. 

To return to the scorned ex-devotees, they will become embittered against as well 
as disillusioned about their ex-leader. Some will work to bring him down. They may join 
cult-watch organizations and go to the media or the authorities with rumors and atrocity 
stories about the leader, true or not (things tend to look rather different in retrospect). 

This may focus unwelcome suspicion and hostile attention on the cult from the 
authorities, and out of his defensiveness (even paranoia) and the charged, isolated 
atmosphere inside the cult and/or its leadership circles, the cult leader, with possible 
delusions of grandeur, may react with desperate violence. In fact, alienated ex-members 
and relatives of members of the Peoples Temple, Aum Shinrikyo, Order of the Solar 
Temple, and the Branch Davidians instigated the eventual violence, both by telling their 
tales and by convincing authorities that cults were inherently violence-prone, thus 
stacking the deck in terms of how to deal with them. 

2. Apocalyptic Faith 

“Apocalyptic” comes from the Greek apocalypse, “the drawing back of the veil,” 
thus the re-vel-ation. The book of Revelation is also called the Apocalypse. By extension, 
the word “apocalypse” is also used to refer to the explosive events of the End Times, for 
example, the Battle of Armageddon. Apocalyptic faith is the expectation that one lives in 
the End Times, and just as important, that one and one’s group constitute the elect 
community, the camp of the saints, threatened and besieged by the Antichrist and 
awaiting deliverance at the Second Coming of Christ. 

Many cults and even mainstream religions have avid apocalyptic faith and are 
completely peaceful. So apocalyptic faith is by no means some sort of doctrinal poison 
leading directly or inevitably to violence. In fact, usually apocalyptic groups are 
quietistic, hunkering down and patiently waiting for divine vindication from heaven. And 
yet apocalypticism is an important ingredient in a number of violent cultic flare-ups, and 
not by coincidence. Basically this is for two interlocking reasons. 
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First, an apocalyptic cult, by definition, feels itself estranged from a drastically 
evil and corrupt age. No one combines eager anticipation of the end of the world with a 
sunny optimism about how great it is to live here. You would only look forward to the 
end because, that way, as the old slave spiritual puts it, “Soon I will be done with the 
troubles of the world.” As Peter L. Berger puts it in The Sacred Canopy, apocalyptic 
expectation is an otherworldly, futuristic theodicy. That is, things seem so bad to 
believers that they have ceased bothering to ponder why God allows such evil in the 
world (any proposed answer would be a “theodicy”); they are just willing to forgive and 
forget as long as it will be over soon! Apocalyptic expectation is necessarily expectation 
of the end coming very soon. So anyone holding such belief feels like a stranger in a 
strange land. 

There is a built-in defensiveness toward the outside world, and not unlikely 
heightened suspicions and exaggerated judgments. Such faith easily breeds paranoia and 
alarmism. This is a great temptation because such an “us versus them,” “the world’s 
going to hell in a handbasket” belief allows one to oversimplify and saves one the trouble 
of complex political or moral analysis such as the rest of us are stuck with. And naturally, 
an apocalyptic cult is trip-wired to take any outside challenge or criticism as an assault of 
Satan and his minions. Those who must for good reason challenge or offer criticism of 
them must be careful not to play the preassigned, scripted role ascribed to them in the 
apocalyptic scenario of the cult. That, alas, is exactly what the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms, then the FBI, did at Waco. More of that in a moment. 

The second reason takes up the other half of Berger’s phrase, a “futuristic 
otherworldly theodicy.” It is not just that the future is liable to bring some reversal of the 
cult’s perceived misfortunes. Apocalypticism entails that this deliverance is going to be 
otherworldly. Usually apocalyptic believers initially expect that their deliverance will be 
a catching up (“rapture”) into the heavens into the waiting arms of Christ, or perhaps 
being beamed up to a waiting spaceship. Such believers, again, tend to be quietistic, 
waiting for their deliverance. But suppose things are getting a bit too hot. As in the 
disturbing 1991 film by Michael Tolkin, The Rapture (with Mimi Rogers and David 
Duchovny), the cult may conclude that they have things slightly out of order and that it is 
they who must take the initiative and cross over into the other world/heaven by means of 
suicide and/or homicide. If the mountain won’t come to Muhammad .... 

So apocalyptic faith looks toward a brightly lit EXIT sign. And that sign is 
pointing to death. This world is no longer good enough for apocalyptic believers. It is 
either too distressing or (in some cases, such as Heaven’s Gate) too lackluster and 
mundane. As Michel de Rougement, in Love in the Western World, explains, the only 
way to attain that imagined world that is better than life—is to die. And so it is no 
surprise that apocalyptic believers are sooner or later more than willing to play that card. 
In an ultimate contest of wills, such as between the FBI and the Branch Davidians, the 
cult holds the trump card. 

Apocalypticism begets polarization, the casting of one’s group as “us” and 
everyone outside, most especially opponents of the group (ex-members, law enforcement, 
the Division of Youth and Family Services), as “them.” We are the Children of Light; 
they/you are the Children of Darkness, exactly as in the Dead Sea Scrolls War Scroll, 
where the sectarians drew up battle plans for the day when open warfare must erupt 
between themselves, the Sons of Light, and the Sons of Darkness or Hordes of Beliar, a 
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combined force of Roman occupiers and “lax” or apostate Jews (i.e., Jews not embracing 
the fanatically strict ascetical standards of the Scrolls sect). 

MIXING THE CUP OF THE WRATH OF GOD 

The cult already exists in a state of “nascent conflict” with the broader society 
simply insofar as it exists as a social-religious alternative to it, a “city on a hill.” But at 
first the conflict is latent. Conflict emerges into the open and intensifies when outside 
critics and/or former members bring challenges to the group, perhaps in hope of shutting 
it down. For instance, the authorities, fed rumors (or truthful reports) about neglect or 
abuse of children, challenged cults including the Branch Davidians, the Church Universal 
and Triumphant (aka Summit Lighthouse), Children of God (aka Family of Love), and 
Krishna Consciousness. Children of the Children of God cult were simultaneously seized 
from many communes worldwide (though subsequent investigations revealed cult 
members had not in fact been guilty of child abuse, whereupon their children were 
returned). Jonestown settlers seem to have feared this would happen. Branch Davidians 
had reason to fear it. There was a wide range of reactions. The Krishna cult took the 
challenge to heart and completely revamped its approach to childcare. The Peoples 
Temple and the Branch Davidians ended real or anticipated sieges by the US government 
with “revolutionary suicide.” The Church Universal and Triumphant, who had previously 
even stockpiled weapons in case violence should erupt, wound up cooperating and 
mainstreaming their children in local schools, from which they had hitherto segregated 
them. 

This spectrum of responses implies that there are various options facing any 
challenged cult during a period of heightened tension and conflict. They may accede to 
the demands of their critics, as some have done. We can only admire the realism and 
broad-mindedness of groups that have done this, though here one begins to suspect such 
accommodation may be part of a search for legitimation of the cult in the eyes of the 
larger society, but that’s good, too, since one only seeks legitimation in surrounding 
society if one seeks to live in peaceful coexistence with it or to gain persuasive influence 
over it, and then we are talking about a wholesale maturity beyond apocalyptic belief. 

The sect is on its way to becoming a church. 

In his description of the early Christians of the Holy Land ( Sociology of Early 
Palestinian Christianity), Gerd Theissen speculates that the Jesus movement reacted to 
wholesale public indifference to their message (something that, as we will see below, 
provoked murderous wrath on the part of Aum Shinrikyo and suicidal martyrdom among 
Heaven’s Gate) by looking inward and consigning the unbelieving world to 
damnation—resorting to a species of what Nietzsche called ressentiment, a sour-grapes 
resentment in which one is too much of a coward to take overt revenge but conceals 
childish revenge fantasies beneath the cloak of pretended willingness to transcend offense 
and grudging. “Oh, I’ll forgive you, but soon the Son of Man is going to come and kick 
your butt! Then you’ll be sorry!” We can observe this turning point between two of the 
strata of sayings in the Q document, a collection of sayings attributed to Jesus and used 
by Matthew and Luke (see Mack, The Lost Gospel: The Book of Q and Christian 
Origins). In the original corpus of sayings we find a variety of wise and even sarcastic 
maxims similar to the street-corner wisdom of the ancient Stoic and Cynic soapbox 
preachers. Wisdom brings its own reward, foolishness its own comeuppance. But then 
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suddenly we find a later set of sayings interlarded, threats of divine reprisal against the 
group’s earlier hearers who refused to accept their wisdom: “Whoever rejects me and my 
words in this generation of sinners and adulterers, him will the Son of Man repudiate 
when he arrives with his angels” (Mark 8:38). We may wonder if such an interiorized, 
wishful-thinking response to indifference and opposition is more characteristic of a 
situation of only mild or intermittent conflict between the cult and its hostile public. 
Anyone who feels this way, who mutters grudging quotes of “Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,” is still at least some major steps away from taking matters into his 
own hands. 

Another means of resolving the conflict is to vote with your feet. The cultists may 
physically get up and go, adopting the theological model of Moses and the Exodus, 
looking for refuge in other countries where they can raise their children and worship their 
God in ways they see fit. The Children of God did this, abandoning the United States and 
heading for Europe, North Africa, and Asia. 

Or violence may erupt, whether directed at the outsiders as part of the Last Battle, 
or self-directed as a way of passing peaceably through “heaven’s gate.” 

What factors determine which strategy will prevail? We have seen that much 
depends on what measures the charismatic guru feels are necessary to safeguard or 
vindicate his hold over the group. Group suicide, Masada-style, may be chosen as a way 
to secure the leader’s grasp on his followers “for eternity.” Or it may simply be a case of 
“If I can’t have them, no one will.” Also, theologically, it is surely better to descend from 
the messianic throne as a martyr-hero than as a bum hustled into the backseat of a police 
car. Dignity is charisma. (Thus, obviously, it is also self-defeating for negotiators and 
critics to treat the guru as a con man as the FBI finally did David Koresh. That is just 
asking him not to cooperate.) I think Vincent Bugliosi, though a hero, was mistaken in 
calling Charles Manson “Charles Con-man,” refusing to take seriously Charlie’s 
messianic status, but it didn’t matter, because in that case the damage was already done. 
The murders were over; Bugliosi wasn’t trying to avert them, only to vilify Manson and 
so assure the death penalty. Accordingly, I have always been glad Manson wasn’t 
executed: it is more important to keep him available for study as an important piece of 
religious data. 

If the cult guru is facing challenges from mimetic rivals within the group, again, 
choosing the death card is a final affirmation that trumps all others. No one can match 
that bet, and all opponents must fold. The guru goes out in style, charisma intact. In fact, 
his charisma may only increase once he becomes a martyr. This, obviously, is why 
governments prefer not to make rebels into martyrs, lest they become even more of a 
thorn in the side after their deaths. That certainly happened in the case of David Koresh, 
since, not only did someone continue to circulate epistles in his name, claiming he had 
survived, but Timothy McVeigh blew up the Oklahoma Federal Building to even the 
score for Koresh’s martyrdom at Waco. 

MEDIATING ARMAGEDDON 

What can be done to dampen down the tension between the two factions in a 
polarized situation? One strategy is to introduce third parties into the discussion. In a 
sense one may consider the angry ex-members and relatives (e.g., Grace and Timothy 
Stoen) who initially sicced the authorities on the cult (Peoples Temple) to be a third 
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party. But these really constitute one more head on the same hydra. In fact, with their 
knowledge or even guesses about the inner plans of the cult they used to belong to, the 
ex-members may actually make suicide scenarios into a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The desirable third party is a group of sympathetic outsiders, impartial 
anthropologists or sociologists of religion, those who understand where the cult and its 
guru are coming from without leveling judgments. They may also be able to appreciate 
marital and child-rearing arrangements that, while unfamiliar and shocking to American 
Protestants, may be ancient and traditional in other societies with which the cult may be 
connected. Plus, knowing how similar cult-versus-authorities confrontations have been 
resolved before (whether successfully or not), such specialists can make sure the full 
range of options are considered, as well as seek to prevent the imposition and embracing 
of dangerous stereotypes. 

None of this means the cultists or the guru are not actually doing things most 
Americans find offensive. Polygamy, an adult guru having plural and young wives, 
corporeal punishment of wayward children, all these things may be happening. It need 
not be a case of mere mis understanding. But the specialist or scholar may still be able to 
negotiate some understanding by making it clear that the actions are not intended or 
perceived as wrong by the cult. The goal will still be to work out some compromise, not 
just to declare relativism and go home. 

And it may be that the guru is a paranoid madman, like Jim Jones, Charles 
Manson, or Shoko Asahara. But one does not want to draw such a conclusion hastily or 
ignorantly. To treat one who considers himself a messiah as no more than a crook is to 
provoke him into desperate acts he might not have previously thought necessary. 

Needless to say, the third party specialists must not be used by the authorities as a 
front and a cynical stalling tactic as happened at Waco, where a theologian was having a 
good-faith dialogue with Koresh and thought he was getting somewhere but then got 
blindsided by the FBI assault when they decided they were tired of waiting. 

It is important to realize that sometimes one cannot anticipate possible violence, 
that things may be working their way up a thermometer of polarized tension invisibly, in 
the paranoid imagination of a cult and its guru. For instance, Jim Jones perceived 
Congressman Leo Ryan’s fact-finding visit, and especially his departure with disgruntled 
members, as a challenge to his control of the jungle-locked commune. He was right. He 
had not escaped the long arm of the hated US government. But he saw it through a haze 
of delusion, believing that the CIA was out to destroy his Socialist paradise and would 
torture his followers at the first opportunity. His paranoia (partly drug-induced, partly 
reinforced by isolation in a remote region with no radios, etc.) magnified the nature and 
extent of a genuine challenge. The results were catastrophic. 

David Koresh, on the other hand, cherished delusional fantasies of his group 
surviving Armageddon when and if it occurred, but group members only became 
dangerous once the government obligingly played into their worst fears by besieging 
them. 

Heaven’s Gate, led by Marshal Herff Applewhite, experienced no real persecution 
except for massive rejection and occasional ridicule from the audience to whom the 
group preached. Nonetheless, this reaction, coupled with the death of Bonnie Lu Nettles, 
the coleader of the cult, plus the long delay of the expected arrival of a spaceship to take 
them to “the Next Level,” finally ratcheted up the stakes to where the cult members 
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decided to make their transition to the Next Level by means of suicide. In a sense, the 
clock, or the calendar, was their opponent, every tick, every passing date whispering the 
falsehood of their faith. Finally they sought the EXIT door. 

Aum Shinrikyo carried on a similar one-sided confrontation with a larger society 
that for the most part did not suspect anything was going on. Like Heaven’s Gate, cult 
members were antagonized by society’s indifference to them. Their preaching fell largely 
on deaf ears. They did manage to gain a goodly number of converts, including some 
pretty big donors. But they had set themselves a goal of expansion throughout the world 
by an early deadline, and when it didn’t happen, they decided it meant the world was 
doomed. When Shoko Asahara and some of his followers ran for office and were 
resoundingly defeated, they decided that what they had first anticipated as a spiritual war 
won through ascetical devotion and evangelism would now have to become a literal and 
bloody war, which they proceeded to declare against Japanese society. As is now 
notorious, they undertook the development of biological and chemical weapons, but they 
proved largely incompetent in delivering them, though a dozen died. 

NEW TESTAMENT PARALLELS? 

Anyone familiar with the history of New Testament scholarship will readily think 
of Albert Schweitzer’s theory (The Mystery of the Kingdom of God and The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus) that Jesus harbored apocalyptic expectations such that by the preaching 
of repentance he hoped to usher in the kingdom of God, promising his followers that they 
should triumph after the crisis of the Great Tribulation, rising from the dead along with 
him. But, Schweitzer said, the general indifference of the public to Jesus’ prophetic call 
led him to conclude that he must bear the tribulation alone, on behalf of his disciples. 
Hence he let himself be arrested, fully expecting to return from the dead days later as the 
supernatural Son of Man. Here is a striking analogy with the sheer impact of public 
indifference to the cult’s preaching prompting a major reassessment of goals and 
methods. 

Pivotal to Jesus’ change of mind, so Schweitzer speculated, was the death of John 
the Baptist, whom Jesus had regarded as the returned prophet Elijah. He had expected 
some spectacular consummation to John’s ministry, but when he died like a common 
criminal at the hands of Herod Antipas, Jesus realized that he, too, must undergo a 
worldly death (i.e., not an apocalyptic martyrdom at the hand of Satan) for God’s plan of 
the ages to be advanced. Here we find a striking parallel to the change in Applewhite’s 
thinking once Nettles died. Originally they supposed that both of them would die and rise 
from the dead (as the Two Witnesses of Revelation 11), an event (“the Demonstration”) 
that would signal the advent of the spaceship to take followers aboard. As time went by, 
they decided they had been “crucified” by the media and that this was enough to fulfill 
the prophecy. They still expected, however, to be taken bodily into space aboard 
spaceships. But this changed when Nettles died of liver cancer. Applewhite began to 
realize that the members of the cult were not exempt from physical death after all. Rather, 
they should slough off their fleshly shells and be translated into a new existence aboard 
the spacecraft. 

And in general we may see in these parallels the logic that leads apocalyptic 
groups to switch from a passive waiting for heavenly deliverance to an active resort to 
violence (either suicide or doomed collision with the authorities). Once bodies begin to 
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fall, and the Last Trumpet has not sounded, one gets the signal that one has been 
misinterpreting the prophecy, and that, instead, God helps those who help themselves into 
the hereafter. 

TERRORIST ORGANIZATIONS 

Are groups like al Qaeda to be considered “cults”? I think so, though they might 
as easily be classified as “sects” if that makes any difference. The point is that they are 
sectlike in that they have split off from a more mainstream, world-affirming mother 
religion (a “church” in Weber’s terminology) in an attempt to return to and to 
reinvigorate the (real or imagined) vital, more stringent ideals the religion had in its early 
days. The beliefs of the new entity may not be all that distinctive, though the Wahhabism 
underlying al Qaeda is “heretical” in that it posits that not only Trinitarian Christians but 
also Jews and non-Wahhabi Muslims are actually polytheists in that they revere human 
clergy and/or saints. These become lesser gods. As such, these polytheists deserve only 
death. (Why are Wahhabi leaders exempt from such condemnation? The old double 
standard!) But even this doctrinal innovation may be included under the rubric of 
sectarian tightening of the belt, retrenchment, and self-reformation. So in a sense they are 
more like sects than cults. 

The thing that makes terrorist groups like cults is the feature of absolute 
obedience to a single charismatic leader, like the Taliban with Mullah Omar and al Qaeda 
with Osama bin Laden. And yet even here they are more sectlike in that the death of such 
a leader would not necessary spell the end of the movement. The rest, fiercely committed 
to the movement’s ideology, could just as easily carry on by themselves. 

Differentiating terrorist organizations from cults highlights a defining feature of 
cults that has not been very important in our discussion so far—namely, cults are often 
transplanted religions or religious sects from another country/culture. Back home, they 
may not have seemed cultic at all. Hare Krishna, for instance, is part of a Vaisnava 
movement in India dating from Lord Chaitanya in the fourteenth century. On the other 
hand, the Unification Church, while stemming from indigenous folk religion sources in 
Korea, was regarded as a cult even there. But terrorists groups arise from and seek to 
defend a traditional culture. This makes them revitalization movements. 

A revitalization movement is the product of a large-scale invasion or unsettling 
influence upon one culture by another. The invading culture wins by virtue of superior 
technology (whether the weapons of colonial powers defeating Melanesian islanders or 
American Indians, or the superior communications technology of the West penetrating 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, etc.). The traditional culture is threatened with destruction as new 
ways take hold, either by forcible imposition or by tantalizing the natives with new 
technology, alcohol, and pornography, and by missionary efforts. The invading culture 
appears to the subjugated culture to have won by virtue of superior religion/magic. 
Revitalization movements attempt to save the traditional culture by a process of 
compromise: assimilating strategic elements of the invasive culture to use against it. This 
may include weapons and communications technology stolen or copied from the enemy. 
Or it may include elements of the invaders’ religion. In a number of cases in Melanesia 
and Africa, natives adopted the figure of Jesus or the Bible, claiming they were originally 
part of the native culture and were somehow stolen by the white invaders. And so 
Melanesian Cargo Cults have expected Jesus soon to come to them aboard a great plane 
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or ship bearing, Santa-like, loads of TVs, washing machines, and other Western 
conveniences for them, as well as doom for the invaders. Similarly, African rebels have 
identified with biblical heroes. Thus Simon Peter Mpade, Jesus (Andre) Matswa, and so 
on, or Simon Kimbangu, dubbed the Christ of the Blacks, though he himself declined that 
honor. The emergent religious movement is both traditionalist and heretical, being a 
syncretistic combination of elements from the old religion and that of the invaders. It may 
find itself opposed by both traditional religious authorities and the invaders. Thus it is a 
new religion, again, like a cult. 

This fact carries a number of implications. For one, believing in it is a very 
different matter from adherence to the traditional faith of the society, which could be 
largely taken for granted. The member of a revitalization movement (like the Indian 
Ghost Dance or the Cargo Cults) really has to go out on a limb, probably estranged from 
his friends and family who write him off as a nut. He may face persecution by both the 
authorities of his own people and those of the invaders. Even if the traditional faith was 
world-affirming, he will probably vilify the world as wicked since in fact he finds himself 
opposed to both cultures (albeit fighting, he thinks, on behalf of the traditional one). The 
traditional faith will have seen the structures of society as God-ordained, while the 
revitalization movement may instead see them as wicked, fallen powers and 
principalities, since its earthly representatives persecute the new religion. 

Most revitalization movements come to a speedy end, but it may be that 
Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism arose as revitalization movements, that is, as 
innovations arising out of already traditional faiths but with radical differences due to the 
crises which called them forth. John G. Gager argues for seeing early Christianity as a 
revitalization movement in reaction to Roman culture in his book Kingdom and 
Community, while one can see the xenophobic Hasmonean rebellion of Judah Maccabee 
and his brethren as a revitalization movement to stem the influence of Hellenism under 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

Religious terrorist movements like Hamas and al Qaeda see themselves as 
fighting a “cosmic war” (Juergenson, Terror in die Mind of God), which means not only 
that they believe traditional faith is endangered by Western/American secularism and 
hedonism but also that they regard their struggle as to some degree otherworldly and 
supernatural. They are like the Dead Sea Scrolls sect, who, in their scroll, The War of die 
Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, anticipated a final struggle in which they would 
drive out the Romans, but only with the aid of warrior angels swooping down from the 
heavens. 

Religious terrorists realize that their struggle, though essentially political, could 
never be won by worldly means. Thus they posit God and his angels coming over the hill 
like the cavalry to win the day. In the meantime the faithful need only demonstrate their 
seriousness by mounting what efforts they can. If, like the destruction of the World Trade 
Center, these acts of “performance violence” (Juergenson) are more symbolic than 
strategic, that is all right. God will ultimately repay the sinners according to their works. 

I think it is revealing to compare the acts of terrorists with the seemingly pathetic 
charades of the Cargo Cultists in the John Frum (or Prum) Cult in Melanesia. These 
simple people were so unfamiliar with technology that their attempts to ape the 
technology of the Western colonizers took the form, pretty much, of imitative magic 
(analogous to voodoo dolls); in other words, they had not the faintest notion of how a 
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radio worked, so they just nailed some bottle caps onto a fruit crate and sat in front of it 
talking to it, in effect, praying for help. They had no idea of how rifles work but only 
knew like Indians in cowboy movies that they were “thunder sticks.” So they would 
carve one-piece wooden “toy” rifles and drill with them, imitating colonial troops and 
hoping to gain power against them. They weren’t so stupid as to believe they would 
defeat the Europeans with toys. No, they undertook symbolic gestures, the only level 
apparent to them, and hoped in this way to evoke supernatural forces to overthrow their 
enemies, the only hope they had against hopelessness. In the same way, groups like al 
Qaeda can never hope to defeat America on her own terms. They are merely lighting a 
fuse to God’s keg of dynamite. Charlie Manson thought his murders would light the fuse 
of Armageddon in the same way. 

And, as Juergenson points out, even if there is no likelihood of defeating one’s 
enemy (something many terrorists do not even expect in their lifetime, though eventually 
God will do the deed), the symbolic, even ritual participation in a cosmic, sacred war 
lends the individual’s life glorious meaning. Would you rather die of cancer in a hospital 
or become a martyr for the cause of God? Life is transfigured by imagining that one is 
fighting alongside Aragorn and Gandalf in the war against Sauron. 

But as to the specific point of religious people resorting to the most morally 
loathsome tactics, the concept of an eschatological interim ethic comes in handy. Here I 
am adapting Albert Schweitzer’s theory of the rationale for Jesus’ commands for his 
followers to turn the other cheek, to give all their possessions and money to the poor, and 
so on. All such actions, as anybody can see, are unrealistic and irresponsible if history is 
assumed to march on as it always has. One will have bills to pay, property to secure, a 
future to plan on, kids to feed and send to college, and so on. Thus one must deal harshly 
with dangerous criminals, fight wars, save money for the future, and so on. But what if 
one knew there would be no mundane future? That very soon now the end of the world 
would be upon us? The final judgment, the resurrection of the dead? Then two things 
would become apparent: First, there would be no future to try to guarantee for oneself 
and one’s loved ones. So one’s money, possessions, and so on, would be available to feed 
those who are desperately poor and hungry now, in the eleventh hour. Helping them 
would in fact be one’s only security since the good deed would come back to reward you 
soon at the Judgment. Second, since the final assize is at hand, one had best be extra 
righteous to build up a stock of brownie points, and giving away everything, resisting the 
temptation to strike back, and so on, is now especially incumbent: you better not pout, 
you better not cry—Santa Claus is coming to town! And so, Schweitzer reasoned, the 
radical demands of Jesus make eminent sense if one is assuming the soon coming of the 
end of the worldly order. What once was foolish is now required. It is an extraordinary 
ethic for an extraordinary time: an interim ethic for the brief window of opportunity 
before the end. 

Various Jewish sects have taken the interim ethic even farther. Believing that the 
provisions of the Mosaic Torah were suited to the fallen age of sin, they reasoned that, at 
of the dawn of the messianic age, when sin would not exist, the meaning of the law 
would change to befit the new conditions of the Kingdom of God on earth. This meant 
that anything prohibited in the Torah now would be permitted or even commanded then. 
This is called a deferred eschatological reversal. Only if one believes, as these sectarians 
did (e.g., the sect of Messiah Jakob Frank in the seventeenth century), that the messianic 
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age had dawned already, then there is no more deferral. Granted, the messianic age had 
not yet shown forth in all its glory, for every eye to see, but the faithful must demonstrate 
their faith by living out the (transvaluated) values of the kingdom which has come but 
which only they can see by the eye of faith. Thus, one undertook acts traditionally 
considered wicked. When the new age was fully come, the evil imagination of every 
heart would be eradicated. In the old age, sinful things were outlawed. But here in the 
mysterious zone between the secret inauguration of the new age and the complete passing 
away of the old age, one engages in an interim ethic of behavior ordinarily condemned. 

That is perhaps why, as part of a cosmic war, Armageddon already here, al Qaeda 
feels justified in using terror and murder. Ordinarily these things would be wrong, but 
these are extraordinary times. 

Again, terrorism is a species of what Calvinist Old Testament scholar Meredith 
Kline used to call “proleptic eschatology” when he sought to explain God’s command for 
the ancient Israelites to eradicate every Canaanite, man, woman, child, and animal. It was 
not secular military strategy but rather herem, the killing of the defeated enemy as a 
sacrifice to the victory-giving God. It was holy war. Kline suggested that it was God’s 
Final Judgment, the Day of Judgment, breaking into human history in advance. That is, 
genocide was an interim ethic appropriate to a strange time within time. 

One of the central questions we have to face is how people ostensibly inspired by 
the high ideals of faith can wind up performing horrific acts of murder and terror against 
innocent civilians. Partly it is a matter of collective, corporate personality, the 
identification of the whole group with the offending government they tolerate. Islamic 
jihadists see all Americans as complicit with the “evil” deeds of their government for the 
simple reason that we put up with it. We are like those who have taken the mark of the 
Beast (Revelation 13), even though we had to do it to survive. We will receive God’s 
judgment nonetheless. We should have chosen nonconformity, like Quakers, Amish, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and so on, and let the chips fall where they may, martyrdom if 
necessary. 
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